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REPORT 

OF 

THE COUNCIL OP THE 

Hononrabk ^otutg of Ctçtnmroàomn, 

For the Tear endifig November 9tÂ, 1907. 
Pbbskmtbd to thb Annual MsBTiifG held in thb Socibtt*8 Rooms, 

ON ThUBSDAT, thb 2l8T DAT OF NOTBMBBB, 1907. 



In the first place, the Council have to refer to the many 
losses which hare occurred in the ranks of the Society 
during the past year through death. Last week there 
were laid to rest, at Llangunnor Church, the remains of 
the late Sir Lewis Morris, a great-g^ndson of Llewelyn 
Ddu o Pon, one of the founders of the Cymmrodorion. 
For the last thirty years Sir Lewis Morris was closely 
associated with the work of the Society. He was one of 
its Vice-Presidents, he took part in many of its gatherings, 
and he contributed rery largely to its Publications. One 
of his latest contributions, which appeared in a recent 
Tolume of The TransactionSy was an Appreciation of his 
great friend and fellow-worker, the late Stephen Evans, 
who for so many years was the Chairman of your Council. 
Sir Lewis Morris' devotion to the interests of Welsh 
Learning and Welsh Education, and his services to Eng- 
lish Literature, are too well known to need any eulogy. 

Our list of Vice-Presidents is also shorter by the death 
of the late Sir David Evans, K.C.M.G., a willing sup- 
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porter of Welsh National movements, to whom the 
Cymmrodorion Society was greatly indebted for much 
generous hospitality. 

As a Council we mourn the loss of a distinguished 
colleague in the person of the late John Bomillv Allen, 
P.S.A., whose books, and whose contributions to the 
Archceologia Camhrensis as well as to the Transactions 
of our own Society and other Magazines, have consider- 
ably helped the study of Celtic Archaeology. We also 
refer with sorrow to the loss of Mr. H. Powel Powel, of 
Castle Madoc, the Rev. Professor Rowlands, of Brecon 
Memorial College, and the Rev. J. Jenkyn Brown, of 
Edgbaston, three of our oldest members, and to the death 
of Mr. Alfred Davies, formerly Member of Parliament for 
the Carmarthen Boroughs, Mr. Joseph Broome, of Llan- 
dudno, and one of our lady-members, Mrs. John Hughes, 
of the Manor House, Hampton-on-Thames. 

The Council have pleasure in announcing the addition 
of 45 new members to the ranks of the Society during the 
past year. 

In the course of the last twelve months the following 
meetings have been held in London : — 

1906. 
Nov. 16.— Annual Mbbting op thb Members. 

Dec. 5.— Annual Dinner. Chairman^ The Right Hon. D. Lloyd- 
George, M.P., President of the Board of Trade. Guest of the 
Evening, Sir John H. Puleston. 

1907. 
Feb. 7.— Paper on "Edward Lhuyd", by Richard Ellis, Esq., B.A. 
(Jesus College, Oxford). Chairman, Principal Rhys. 

Feb. 21.— Paper on "The National Flower of Wales", by Ivor B.John, 
Esq., M.A. (of the Goldsmith^s College). Chairman, Ellis J. 
Griffith, Esq., M.P. 

M«r. 27.— Paper on "Art, Religion, and Life (a Welshman's Ideal for 
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Wales)*", by Prof. D. Ffrangcon-Daviesy M.A. Chairman, 
Francis Edwards, Esq., M.P. 

May 1. — Paper on ''Welsh Church Dedications**, by the Rev. John 
Fisher, B.D., Rector of Cefn. Chairman, The Right Rev. the 
Lord Biriiop of St. Asaph. 

June 27.— Annual Contbbsazionb. By invitation of the Right Hon. 
the President (Viscount Tredegar), at the New Gallery, Regent 
Street. 

At Swansea : — 

In the Cymmrodorion Section of the National Eistedd- 
fod, meetings were held on Monday evening, August 19th, 
1907, in the rooms of the Boyal Institution of South Wales, 
Swansea, when an address (followed by a discussion) was 
delivered on "Welsh Towns as they are, and as they might 
be" (Trefydd Cymru fd y niaentj ac fel y gcUlent fodjj by 
Aneurin Williams, Esq., M.A., J.P. ; Chairman, The Eight 
Hon. Lord Glantawe; and on Wednesday, August 21st, at 
St. PauFs Schoolroom, St. Helen's Boad (in connection with 
the Welsh Bibliographical Society), when J. H. Davies, Esq., 
M.A. (Editor of the Morrisian Letters, etc.), read a paper 
(followed by a discussion) on " Welsh Bibliography and its 
Aims" ; Chairman, Sir John Williams, Bart., K.C.V.O. 

At the last-named meeting steps were taken to establish 
the Welsh Bibliographical Society, and it is hoped that by 
some mutual arrangement the labours of the new Society 
can be utilised and published for the benefit of the mem- 
bers of the Cymmrodorion and of book-lovers generally. 

The Council are happy to report that two volumes of 
TransoLctions (those for 1904-5 and 1905-6) were issued this 
year, and they are pleased to congratulate the members 
on the fact that the delay in the issue of the first of these 
resulted in the securing of the very exhaustive and 
suggestive paper by the Rev. Thomas Shankland on the 
Life and Work of Sir John Philipps of Pidon. In this 
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cuii0t5ction the Council desire to record their obligatioiio 
to Sir Chas» E. G, Pliilipps, of Picton Castle, for enabling 
tbeu] to reproduce the unique port nut of Sir Joliri Philipps, 
and to the Rev* Sir James EraBiuus Philipps, Bart-, Canon 
of Salisbury Cathedral, for tlie loan of a picture of Picton 
Castle at the end of the seveutwenth century. 

The twentietli volume of Y Cymmrodor is now far 
aJvunced, and it is expected that it will be ready for 
publication in December. It contains a translation of the 
Ygfori/a de Carolo Magim issued by this Society in 1883, 
with a Iiistorical and critical introduction by the Rev, 
Robert WilliamSj B,A*j Llanbedr-y-Cenin, and its publica- 
tion will be the realisation of a promise made to the 
members of this Society some twenty-four years ago- 

The Traìtsactíoìw for the year 1907 are in the press, and 
will be issued early in the ensuing year. The volume 
contains Mr. Richard Ellis' paper on Edward Llmyd^ with 
fticsimile reproductions, Mr, Ivor B. John's paper on TIis 
Wehli Natwiial Emblem ^ the Rev* John Fialier's paper on 
Welsh Ckurch Dedications ^ with illustrations , and the papers 
read at the meetingie of the Cynimrodoriou Section of the 
Eisteddfod held at Swausea» 

Mr. Edward Owen, the editor and compiler of the 
Catalogue of MS8* Rdaiing to Wales at the British Museum, 
reports that Volume III of the Catalúÿue will be completed 
before tlie end of the year. The part [with the exception 
of some of the Glamorganshirú Charttre^ published by the 
late Mr, G, T. Clark) is almost entirely made up of fresh 
and unknown material for the social and economic history 
of Wales. Mr. Owen reports that through its publication 
there is hardly a county in Wales that will not have its 
local and family history illustrated and ea^teuded. 

The Council having received what is considered to be an 
encouraging respouse to the application for subscriber^ to 
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the special fund for the publication of The Lives of the 
British SaintSy by the Revs. S. Banng Gould and John 
Fisher, have proceeded with the work. It will, it is hoped, 
be completed in four substantial volumes, well printed on 
good paper, with numerous illustrations, and it is offered 
to subscribers at the very moderate price of half-a-guinea 
each volume. 

The arrangements for the coming Lecture Session 
includes promises of papers on subjects of special Welsh 
interest. Mr. J. Lloyd Williams, Musical Instructor at the 
University College of North Wales, will read a paper on 
The Collection of Welsh Folk SongSj which will be musically 
illustrated. Mr. Llewelyn Williams, M.P., will contribute 
an important historical paper on The Act of Union between 
England and Wales ; and Professor W. Lewis Jones, M.A., 
a paper on The Relation of Dafydd ah GwUym to European 
MedicBval Literature, 

The Annual Dinner of the Society will be held on 
Thursday, the 12th of December, at the Whitehall Rooms, 
Hotel Métropole, under the Presidency of Principal Sir 
John Ehŷs, Chairman of the Council; and Dr. Douglas 
Hyde, author of The History of Irish Litei-aturey and Mr. 
W. Goscombe John, A.E.A., have been invited to be the 
Society's guests on the occasion. 

Under the Society's Rules the term of office of the 
following officers expires : — 

The President^ 
Vice-Presidents, 
The Auditors, 

and ten members retire in accordance with Rule 4, viz. : — 

Dr. Fredk. Roberts, 

Mr. R. Arthur Roberts, 

Mr. Richard Roberts, 

Mr. Romilly Allen (deceased J, 



Mr. Howbl Thomas, 

Mr. John Thomas, 

Mr. Geo. G. T. Trbhbrnb, 

Sir Marchant Williams, 

Mr. Llbwblyn Williams, M.P., 

Mr. J. W. Willis Bund. 

A vacancy occurs through the death of Mr. Bomilly 
Allen, the remaining nine members are eligible for 
re-election. 
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PORTRAIT OF EDWARD LHUVD. 

From íŵe Do«(iíío« Û'iûŵ of tht ishmoUHH Muuim. 



TRANSACTIONS 

OF THB 



j^onoutdBfe ^odtt^ of C^mmroborton^ 



SESSION 1906-1907. 



SOME INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF 
EDWARD LHUYD.^ 

By MR. RICHARD ELLIS, B.A. 



Edwabd Lhutd wa43 a scholar of brilliant and many-sided 
genius who attained a high place amongst the learned of 
the latie seyenteenth and early eighteenth centuries. The 
fields of his research were numerous; in each of them he 
won distinction, in each he gleaned results of lasting value. 
He is eminent in botany, in geology, and in many branches 
of archaeology. In philology, his position as one of the 
founders of the study is one of high distinction. In fact, 
Lhuyd was one of those scholars who in their manifold 
activities seem to epitomize the learning of their age. 

Because I think it is for specialists to appraise Lhuyd's 
scholarship in its various departments, and because with 
the exception of one or two fragments no "Life" of him 
exists, I have refrained from criticism, and have written a 
paper which is purely biographical. 

Edward Lhuyd was bom in 1660, his father being 

* Read before the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion, at 20, 
Hanover Square, on 7th February 1907. Chairman, Professor Rhys, 
M.A., LL.D., Principal of Jesus College, Oxford. 
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2 80ME INCIDENTS IN TUHfaJl^E OF EDWARD LHUYD. 

. . . . • • • • 
• • • • •• •• 

Edward Lloydr,\ çf : Lkibvorda, near Oswestry, and his 
mother 'Brií^êjiẀyse, of Glanfraed, one of the many seats 
thŵ\oçôupied by members of the ancient house of 
Ŵîgẃddan. His father was an ardent loyalist. For 
'church and king he fought and suffered. Contributions 
to the royal cause and the sequestration of his estates 
impoverished him. What remained of his property slipped 
through his fingers, for, though an able and versatile man, 
he was eccentric and dissolute. During the Protectorate 
he was forced to go into hiding, on one occasion seeking 
shelter at Gogerddan. Once he found refuge in a remote 
part of Carnarvonshire. While at Gogerddan he met Brid- 
get Pryse. A marriage was arranged but did not take place. 
Cardiganshire has always claimed the honour of being 
the birth-place of Edward Lhuyd. A MS. in the Llan- 
stephan collection robs the county of this distinction. In 
this MS., a book used by Lhuyd and his assistants during 
their travels, occurs the following note : — 

"Mr. Edward Lhwyd was born at Lappiton parish, 
his nurse is now living at Krew green (where he was nursed) 
9 y** of her at Mrs. Judith Cowfield at Lappiton his nurse 
says he is 41 years old 8 days before Michaelmas last accord- 
ing to Catherine Bowen, his nurse, to y*^ best of her 
memory."* 

In his ninth year Lhuyd probably entered Oswestry 

Grammar School, and it is not unlikely that he taught in 

it, as he was in his twenty-second year when he went up to 

Oxford. Many of his vacations, I have no doubt, he spent 

in North Cardiganshire, for a close connexion always 

existed between him and his maternal relatives. In the 

Bodleian collection of letters written to Lhuyd are several 

from the Pryses, one interesting little batch being those 

from Elizabeth Pryse, a sister of his mother's; their homely 

contents are a pleasant change from the sober and learned 

^Llanstephan MS. 185, p. 120. 
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matter of most of the correspondence. With a few 
written by Sage Lloyd, another relative, they provide the 
only feminine element in the very numerous Lhuyd MSS. 

Lhuyd entered Jesus in 1682. At no period has the 
College been more interesting or more national. It was 
highly esteemed in the University, Oxford was intensely 
loyalist, and the sacrifices of "the gallant little . . . Welsh 
College" during the Civil War and the Commonwealth 
were not forgotten. Its undergraduates were drawn from 
all classes of Welsh society. Many of its members occupied 
prominent positions in church and state.^ 

"It is something remarkable", says Robert Wynne, 
Chancellor of St. Asaph, "that when Dr. Maurice began 
to flourish, upon his admission to his post at Lambeth, 
there were about the same time a considerable number of 
eminent men of the Principality of Wales preferred to 
fill the great offices in church and state, most of them 
bred up at Jesus College, insomuch, that I well remember 
it to be observed, it could be said then, that the last Arch- 
bishop, Dr. Dolben, of York ; the last Bishop, Dr. Lloyd, 
of St. Asaph ; the last Dean, Dr. Humphreys, of Bangor ; 
the last Archbishop's Chaplain, Dr. Maurice ; the last 
Lord Chancellor of England, Sir George Jeffreys; the 
last Secretary of State, Sir Leoline Jenkins ; the last Lord 
Chief Justice, Sir Thomas Jones ; the last Master of the 
Eolls, Sir John Trevor; and the last Speaker of the 
House of Commons, Sir Wm. Williams, that had been 
made, were Welshmen.'" 

For five years Lhuyd resided in Jesus. That his means 
were slender there can be little doubt, for within a 

* Begiêter of the Visitors of the University of Oxford^ ed. by M. 
Burrows, Intro., p. cxvi. 

• '* Memoirs of the Life of Henry Maurice, D.D."; Cambrian Register y 
1799, p. 268. 
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4 80MB INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF EDWARD LHUYD. 

short time of his matriculation he became an assistant at 
the Ashmolean Museum, and "Register of the Chymicall 
courses of ye Laboratory", posts which an undergraduate 
would not occupy who enjoyed anything like a competent 
income. His tutor was Dr. Plot, the Professor of Chemistry 
and first Keeper of the Museum. Poverty, which so often 
benumbs and depresses the scholar, was an incentive to 
Lhuyd ; he threw himself with eagerness into a bewilder- 
ing number of studies — chemistry and botany, geology, 
anatomy and philology, to mention only a few. Endowed 
with unusual physical strength, and gifted with remarkable 
powers of application, before the close of the eighth year 
of his residence in Oxford, his industry and talents had 
brought him distinction in many of the subjects he studied, 
and had gained him the friendship of men whose names 
are still great in English learning. 

But Lhuyd was no recluse, no mere book-worm. He 
had his set and enjoyed their company. Welshmen of 
Jesus they were mostly, but not exclusively — a healthy, 
happy lot, who often caught his enthusiasm for natural 
history and antiquities. Parsons, or schoolmasters, or 
doctors they became as a rule. Echoes of their jollity are 
heard in the old College nicknames which they gave each 
other, and which they loved to use in their letters years 
after they had left Oxford, "Cardo", "Pedro", "Veteran", 
"Chronic", "Welsh Shentleman", are some of them, 
"Honest Gabriel", they called Lhuyd. They proved faith- 
ful friends ; they followed his career with admiration ; 
they never failed him when he had need of their help in 
his researches. They were not brilliant. Some of them on 
leaving Oxford did good, unobtrusive work in local botany, 
geology, and archaeology ; others suffered for their non- 
juring principles. More interesting, from a literary point 
of view, are the undergraduates of later periods who 
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gathered round Lhuyd: Erasmus Saunders, Ellis Wynne, 
William Gambold, Edward Samuel, and Moses Williams 
being the best known. 

Elias Ashmole inherited John Tradescant's Museum. 
This collection, much enriched with his own additions, he 
offered to the University of Oxford on condition that it 
would erect a suitable building. The University accepted 
the offer, and built ^^a large and stately Pile of squared 
stone", finding "such a Building necessary, in order to 
the promoting, and carrying on with greater ease and 
success, several parts of useful and curious Learning".* 
The Museum was opened on the 21st of May 1683. Lhuyd 
was one of its first assistants, and was connected with the 
institution until his death, which took place in one of its 
chambers in 1709. Chamberlayne thus describes the 
building : — 

''It consists of ten Rooms, whereof the three principal 
and largest are publick, being each in length about 56 Feet, 
and in Breadth 25. The uppermost is properly the Mtisaum 
Ashmoleanunif where an Inferior Officer always attends, to 
shew the Rarities to Strangers. The middle Room is the 
School of Natural History, where the Professor of Chymis- 
try . . . Reads 3 times a Week. . . . The lower 
Room ... is the Laboratory, perchance one of the most 
beautiful and useful in the World, furnished with all sorts 
of Furnaces, and all other necessary Materials, in order to 
use and practise. . . . Near adjoyning to the Laboratory 
are two fair Rooms, whereof one is designed for a Chymical 
Library. . . . the other is made use of as a Store-room 
for Chymical preparations, where such as stand in need of 
them, are furnished at easie rates : the design of this build- 
ing being not only to advance the Studies of true and real 
Philosophy, but also to Conduce to the uses of Life, and the 
improvement of Medicine. Near the Musmim is a handsome 
Room fitted for a Library of Natural History and Philosophy. 
"The other remaining Rooms, are the lodging Chamber, 

* Edward Chamberlayne : Present State of England, pt. ii (1684), 
p. 325. 
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and Studies of the Keeper of the Mtisaunif whereof one, 
which is most convenient, is sometimes employed and made 
use of for private courses of Anatomy."* 

The opening of the Âshmolean Museum, and the 
enthusiasm which it infused into the study of what was 
then called the New Philosophy, had as one of its results 
the foundation of the Oxford Philosophical Society. 

Chamberlayne writes as follows : — 

''There is also in this famous University lately established 
a Society, by the name of the Philosophical Society, for the 
Improvement of real and experimental Philosophy. In order 
to the better carrying on this generous and useful design, 
they ha ve^ settled a Correspondence with the Royal Society 
at London ; of which several of them are Fellows, and with 
the Society at Dublin in Ireland, lately Established there for 
the same good purpose."^ 

Among the members were Dr. John Wallis, Dr. Ralph 
Bathhurst, Dr. Edward Bernard, and Dr. Plot, who was 
dii'ector of the experiments. 

The Society's book of minutes has been preserved, and 
its pages supply the earliest information with regard to 
Lhuyd's academic career. Many of the entries describe 
discoveries made by him and curiosities which he brought 
for the examination of the members. I am tempted to 
give the following minute, for, apart from its Welsh 
interest, it is the earliest record of his research. The 
account of the experiment, too, is the first of the many 
papers he contributed to the Philosophical Transactions, 

"A sheet of paper was praesented yf Society, made of 
y^ Asbestus-stone, by Mr. Lloyd, Register to the Chymicall 
courses of y* Laboratory of Oxford. The Paper was made 
thus : — 

" Mr. Lloyd received a Parcell of this stone from the Isle 

1 Edward Chamberlayne : Present State of England, part ii (1684), 
p. 3i>7. ^ Ibid,, p. S28. 
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of Anglessey, part of which he pounded (crude as it was) 
and carrying it to a Paper-mill, had it mixt with water in 
their troughs for y^ piu^pose, then taken up, like their other 
matter for paper, it ran together. But y^ lint being heavy, 
and quickly subsiding, they were forc't to stirr it often, and 
be very Quick in their operation. It was thought it might 
be made much finer and whiter, if it could be made stronger 
and tough, so as to be fit for any use.'^ 

Until 1691, the year of his appointment to the keeper- 
ship, Lhuyd's position at the Museum was not a happy 
one. It was undignified and unremunerative, it gave him 
little liberty; and confinement to a man of his eager and 
active mind was irksome, even exasperating, for it was a 
period of great discoveries in botany, geology, and, indeed, 
in many branches of archaeology. Even the man of 
untrained mind and inexpert hand might go forth and 
glean many treasures. Tethered to the Museum, Lhuyd 
often became restive and yearned to be rambling and 
searching. Scientists and scientific societies were accus- 
tomed at this time to send naturalists into foreign countries 
to collect specimens. Several times Lhuyd was on the 
point of being so employed, once by the Botanic Club in 
London, "to make discoveries of plants in the Canaries", on 
another occasion in the West Indies by Lord Portland, 
"that Honourable Maecenas of vegetable improvement" 
so Leonard Plukenet calls him. Each time he was dis- 
appointed, wars and rumours of wars being the impediments. 
Checked again and again, Lhuyd's impatience breaks out 
at last : "I wish", he writes to Martin Lister, "you could 
send me packing somewhere." 

But it was Lhuyd's lot to be satisfied with rambles in 
England and Wales, with travels in Scotland and Ireland, 
and, instead of being engaged, to employ others. For the 
Museum and the purposes of his own research specimens 

* MS. Ashm. 1810, fol. 74. 
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were necessary* To find them he explored the country 
about Oxford* In a few years he had so aearchingly 
exainiued the district within a radius of twenty iniles^ that 
in one letter lie mentions his having visited a local quarry 
more than forty times. Lliuyd was often accompanied in 
his excursions by undergraduates whom he tutored j 
sometimes by English or foreign scholars visiting Oxford, 
He had interesting assistiints ; a personal survey being 
often impossiblej be taught little viHage children to look 
for specimens^ giving them pennies for their finds. A 
very skilf nl helper was Ned Cousins, a Jesus College cook. 
He trained labourers and artisans; **I have made", he 
writes, "two or three country fellows excellent Litho- 
scopists*" Some of these rustics became pensioners, 
Bishop Nicolson, Dr, Lister, and other naturalists con- 
tributing, with Lbuydj to a fund which provided salaries 
enabling these men to leave their work and take long 
journeys in search of specimens. 

Lhuyd succeeded Plot in 1690, The keepership gave 
him greater freedom. It was now possible fur him to 
leave the Museum for a week's or a fortnight's ramble. 
He was not slow to take advantage of the liberty the 
appointment gave him. In April of 1691 he went a 
joui-ney of nine days with two Danish travellers, not a 
very profitable ramble, as progress was very slow, one of 
the Danes not having been on horseback before. In 
August of the same year he "tables'* himself at Cirencester. 
In November he is in Gloucestershire again. These jour- 
neys were taken more particularly in search of fossils* It 
was in Wales that Lhuyd made most of his discoveries in 
botany, a study which he probably began under his father, 
before he went up to Oxford, wliile his acquaintance with 
fossils dated only from the time the task of arranging the 
specimens in the Museum was intrusted to him. 
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In 1693 two London booksellers, Swalle and Churchil, 
were induced to publish an edition of Camden's Britannia, 
Lhuyd's friend, Edmund Gibson, then of Queen's College, 
subsequently Bishop of London, accepted the editorship. 
To the counties as left bj Camden it was decided to 
furnish notes. John Bay, John Evelyn, Samuel Pepys, 
Sir Jonathan Trelawney, and White Kennet, among others, 
promised additions. In May Swalle visited Oxford ^^ to 
make choice of some persons as commentators'\* On 
Gibson's suggestion, Lhuyd was asked to supply notes for 
the North Welsh Shires. He offered to " doe something 
for two or three counties", and selected Denbighshire, 
Merionethshire, and Montgomeryshire.* His choice is 
interesting, the counties being those with which he was 
best acquainted. Swalle found others to undertake the 
remaining counties. But these scholars ^4magining some 
difficulty in it . . . altered their thoughts". In his 
disappointment Swalle turned to Lhuyd; Lhuyd distrusted 
the publishers, he had not too readily undertaken the three 
counties. However, after consideration, he sent Swalle a 
very modest proposal: "I have", he writes, "offer'd to doe 
all Wales ; & to take a journey speedily quite through it, 
for ten pounds in hand; and twenty copies of j^ Book, 
when it shall be publish'd."^ Lhuyd, in letters to friends, 
gives reasons for his decision. To John Lloyd, head 
master of Ruthin Grammar School, he writ-es : " If what 
we doe now, will prove worth acceptance ; something 
more material may be attempted hereafter, especially if 
some of our more judicious and learned Gentm. shall be 
disposed to favour it."^ To Martin Lister : "Because upon 
this occasion I may pick up some materials from y^ Gentry 
and Clergy which may prove usefuU an other time ;"* and 

' MS. Lister 36, fol. 51. 2 mS. Lister 36, fol. 59. 

3 Arch, Carna. for 1848, p. 244. * MS. Lister 36, fol. 51. 
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again to Lister: "If I gain any credit by this: its not 
unlikely but our Gentry may be hereafter willing to en- 
courage something more considerable."^ 

Swalle was not generous. He offered five pounds and 
ten copies. Could he have done so with any decency, he 
would have excluded the Welsh counties from the edition. 
Lhuyd says, "They care not how little is done for that 
country." To the publishers, therefore, his offer to 
journey through Wales seemed ridiculous ; that he 
should require information other than what could be 
found in the Bodleian and other Oxford libraries absurd. 
Indeed, Lhuyd writes, "Mr. Swall . . . and Mr. Churchill 
did not require I should put myself to y trouble & ex- 
pences of a journey into Wales."^ Lhuyd anticipated the 
methods of present-day research in many ways, but in 
none more than in his determination always to consult 
authorities at first-hand, whether they were written on 
vellum or cut in stone. Slipshod work such as the pub- 
lishers required was to him impossible. Moreover, he was 
irritated by their meanness, and accordingly informed Swalle 
that if he could not accept his proposal "he would break 
off." The publishers must have agreed, for in the middle 
of August Lhuyd rode out of Oxford for Monmouthshire 
and South Wales. His tour being necessarily hurried, he 
was forced to narrow the scope of his enquiry; his obser- 
vations were therefore mostly archaeological . " I afforded", 
he tells Lister, "litle or no time to search after natural 
curiosities".' From districts he could not visit, he 
received information in reply to queries. 

Of the notes that were sent to them the publishers 
wished to print only a selection. The contributors were 

1 MS. Lister 36, fol. 98. ^ ^rch. Cainb. for 1848, p. 309. 

3 MS. Lister 30, fol. 08. 
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indignant. White Kennet recalled his, and Jonathan 
Edwards, the Principal of Jesus, advised Lhuyd to follow 
his example, and to make a book of his additions. He left 
the matter in the Editor's hands. Gibson pressed for 
their insertion, and they were printed in their entirety, to 
Nicolson's delight, who had written to Gibson urging him 
to include all Lhuyd's notes. But Lhuyd's troubles with 
the publishers were not over. In their proposals they had 
stated that each county of England would be preceded by 
a map. Lhuyd, with others, took England to include 
Wales. Swalle and Churchil thought the term was not 
so comprehensive, for two maps only, one for North and 
one for South Wales, were sent to Lhuyd for correction. 
His patriotism was wounded, and he refused to have any- 
thing to do with them, with the result that readers 
found the Welsh maps as faulty as those of the English 
counties. Lhuyd sent Gibson the last of his notes and 
translations on September 13th, 1694. The new edition 
was published in the following year. When Gibson 
received the additions to Monmouthshire and the six 
South Welsh counties, he wrote to Lhuyd : "Your Counties 
came safe to hand, and, without flattery, are done like a 
Grentleman & a scholar.^'^ Hearne, referring to the ad- 
ditions, remarks: "But excepting what y* Learned Mr. 
Llhuyd of jr* Ashmolean Museum did there is nothing 
of any great moment appearing throughout the whole 
Book.'" And in 1722, the year of Gibson's second edition : 
"And indeed T have often heard Mr. Edward Lhuyd say 
that, tho' he was often importuned & sollicited to make 
Additions to, & Alterations in, w^ he had done abt Wales, 
yet he would not add or alter anything, but yS if w^ he 

I MS. Ashm. 1815, fol. 84. 

* Heariie's Collections (O. IÍ. S.), vol. i, p. '2X1. 
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had done were reprinted, it should be done just as before. 
Upon which account I value the 1st Ed., looking upon 
Mr. Lhuyd's Account of Wales to be the very best Part 
of all the Additions."^ 

Lhuyd hoped that his contributions to the Britannm 
would induce the Welsh gentry ^'to encourage something 
more considerable". He was not disappointed.'* "T find", 
he writes in a letter to Lister, "I have got some credit by 
Camden in Wales" ; and to John Lloyd, of Ruthin : — 

" Some gentlemen in Glamorganshire have invited me to 
undertake a Natural History of Wales ; with an oifer of an 
annual pension from their County of about ten pounds for 
the space of seaven years ; to enable me to travail, &c., but I 
know not how the gentry of other countrey's [«ic] stand 
affected. If the like encouragement would be allowed from 
each county, I could very willingly spend the remainder of 
my days in that employment : and begin to travail next 
spring. Nor should I onely regard the Natural History of 
the countrey, but also the antiquities and anything else (as 
far as may be consistent with my capacity) which my Lord 
of Bangor and other competent judges shall think convenient 
to be undertaken."' 

Stimulated by this invitation, Lbuyd, during the summer 
of 1695, drew up "a design", and laid it before John Ray, 
Martin Lister, the Bishop of Bangor, the Principal of 
Jesus, and other learned friends in England and Wales. 
All were encouraging, promised him support, and urged 
him to make it public. Accordingly, in September he 
writes: "I intend to print some short acct. of it on 
half a sheet ; but must first advise with Dr. Edwards."* 
The Principal of Jesus was at his parsonage in Hampshire. 
On his return the proposal was printed, it is entitled : — * 

» MS. Hearne 94, fol. 153. ^ ms. Lister 3, fol. 144. 

3 Arch, Camb, for 1860, p. 179. < Camb, Quart. May., 1833, p. 279. 

« MS. Ashm. 1820, fol. 228. 
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"A DESIGN 

Of a British Dictionary, Historical & Geographical ; 

With an Essay entitrd, *Archaeologia Britannica' ; 

And a Natural History of Wales. 

By Edward Lhwyd, Keeper of the Ashmolean Repository in Oxford.** 

Lhuyd thus unfolds his scheme : — 

" Being invited by some persons of Quality and Learning, 
to attempt something farther in the Antiquities and Natural 
History of Wales than bath been yet performed ; and also 
finding my self more inclined and (as I presume) better 
qualified for an Emplojrment of that kind than any other ; I 
have here made bold to offer some proposals towards such a 
Design : to the end that if the Works above mentioned, may 
seem conducible to the advancment of Learning, and worthy 
of the Favour and Encouragement of those amongst the 
Nobility and Gentry whom it more immediatly concerns, I 
may forthwith resolve on the undertaking ; or desist, in case 
they shall appear otherwise.'* 

Having described his projected works, he continues : — 

" Thus I have given a Scheme of what seems to me at 
present most likely to find acceptance amongst the Learned 
and Ingenious ; but this I offer with submission to those of 
greater judgement and experience ; and shall be very ready 
in case I undertake the performance, to admit of any 
Alteration or Amendment (agreeable with my capacity) which 
the majority of persons so qualified shall think requisit. 
Now in order to the performance of what is here propos'd, 
'twill be necessary to travail Wales at least four or five 
summers : and likewise to make one journey into Cornwall, 
and an other into Irland or the Highlands of Scotland, for 
parallel observations, as to their Language, their names of 
Towns, Rivers, Mountains, <&c., it being certain that the want 
of such actual surveying, hath been in all Ages the occasion 
of much errour and ignorance, in writings of this Nature. 
Dureing these Travails I propose to myself the collecting 
materials for each work ; but shall endeavour to prepare the 
Dictionary for the Presse within the Space of five years, and 
the Archfeologia within two years after at farthest. As to 
the Natural History, I can set no time for its publication, as 
not being able to guesse how tedious it may prove; ŵ 
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haviug Home tliciught ul writeing it in Latin anfl publishing 
it in eevemi iiections apart, 

** But before wo en^sigo in a Work so vyry tedious iS: 
expensive, it iseems necesjaary to underRtanH, what encourage- 
ment we iire Ui ciepeucl npon ; since nothing of thia kind 
hath been umlertaken (nor intleod could well micceed) in any 
Countrey, witîiout such an assurance* It*s well known, no 
kind of writing reciinrea more exjieniiea and Futigue, than 
that of Natural History and Antiquities; it being impossible 
to perform any thing accuratly in those Studiw"» without 
much travailing, and diligent Searohingr as well the moât 
desert Rocks and Mountiuna, as tlie more freqnentecl Valley* 
and Plains. Thtì Caves, Mines, and Qnatries must be pry'd 
into, as well as the outward Surface of llie Earth ; nor must 
we have less regard to the Creaturen of the Sea, Lakes and 
Rivers, than those of the Air and Dry Land. But 'tis not 
the Expenses i>f travailing we are only to regard ; the charges 
of the Figures or Draughts of such new Discoveries as will 
occurej must needs be much more considerable ; not to men- 
tion that a Correspondence as extensive iis we can settle it, 
must lie maintain'd with the Curious tu these Studies, and 
sncfi new Books purchas'd^ as are pertinent to our Design ; 
and that Labourers (especially in Mines and Quarries) are to 
be rewarded for preseri^ing such thingHt as they shall be 
directed to take notice of. 

*'üpon these Considerations 1 hope it will not be 
thought profuse Liberality (provided those wlio are com- 
petent Judges approve of the Design) if an Annual Pension 
be allowd towards it^ by such Gentlemen as are of their own 
free choice, inclinVt to promote it, for the space of five years 
the Money to bo deliverd on the first of March or any 
time that month, into the hatuis of some Friends in each 
County, who are pleasd to take upon them the trouble of 
returning it. And if this [Proposal] finds Acceptance, my 
Request h that those Gentlemen who are pleaad to further 
the Undertaking, would snb&cribe their names to this Paper, 
adding how much they are dispoa'd to contribute yearly. 
And if what is subscnbM seems to answer these considera- 
tions ^ my design is (with ChnVs fiermîssion) to begin travailing 
next March. 

**I am very sensible that such an Encouragement is 
much above my ment, neither can I pro mi Re my Patrons, a 
Performance {if it please God I may live to go thorow with it) 
any thing adequat to their Generosity. But whatever shall 
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be the successe, I intend not to spare either Labour or 
Charges : and being engaged in no Profession, nor obliged to 
constant attendance in my present Station, nor at all confined 
with the care of any Family, I shall have litle else to mind, 
but to endeavour the performance of this Task to my own 
credit, and the Satisfaction of the Gentlemen who shall think 
fit to employ me." 

Lhayd published his Proposals in November. Before 
the end of the year they had been widely dispersed in 
London, and parcels of them had reached all parts of 
Wales. Martin Lister took them to the Royal Society, to 
the Houses of Parliament, and to Court. Dean Hickes 
distributed them among the more leai-ned of the clergy. 
Through Thomas Mansel, Francis Gwyn, and "Peter 
Evans of the Old Bayly", they reached "the Parliament 
men of Wales and the citizens of that country" resident 
in the metropolis. Lhuyd's friends in Wales were no less 
active. Refusals were many — not a few objections were 
raised, the most frequent being the length of time that 
Lhuyd stated would be necessary for the travels and the 
publication of his books. But on the whole the appeal 
was successful. Early in December he informs Lister that 
he is assured of £30 annually. But it appears that his 
friends were often satisfied with mere promises, and did 
not present the papers for subscription. Consequently 
many contributions were lost. In February Lhuyd decided 
to employ "a soUicitor (one Thomas of Bernard's Inn) as 
his agent". Thomas was very successful. In March Lhuyd 
writes : " I was surprised at y* Catalogue he sent me of two 
and forty Subscribers being double y^ number I expected."' 

Pleased with the results of his appeal, Lhuyd decided 
to spend the coming summer travelling in Wales. The 
object of his journey he explained in a letter written on 
his return. "I think", he says, "I have taken the best 

1 MS. Lister 36, fol. 160. 
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course the first year to I'amble as far as conveniently I could t 
in order to inform myself what heipe I may expect from 
Manuscripts, Ac, in generaK " Lliuyd left Oxford for North 
Wales at the end of ÄpriL On the 2'ird he write» trO Lister : 
"S'. if you have any commands before I set out, be pleas'd 
to write within two or three days after this comes to hand : 
otherwise I know not how a letter will find me til y* first 
of June at which time 1 have engaged to meet a Gentle- 
man at Mr* Mor|Q^n's House, Scholem aster, at Bangor in 
Caernarvonshire."^ His appointment was with Richard 
Bichardson, of North Bierley, who had arninged to 
botanize with him in the Siiowdon district. At Bangor, 
toOj was Bishop Humphreys» "My L'' of Bangor", he 
writes on his return to Oxford, *Svas extraordinary 
obUging; and is incomparably the best skilled in our 
Antiquities of any person in Wales. He gave me leave 
to take a catalogue of his MSS. which thô considerable 
enough are yet much inferior to the Collection at Hengwrt, 
which I take to be the most valuable in its kind anywhere 
extant."" From Bangor he went to Hengwrt, At this 
time Howel Vaughan had not taken up the unreasonable 
attitude towards his "study'* which he assumed subse- 
quently. Unfortunately Lhuyd's time was short on this 
journey, and he was able to take but a hurried view of the 
MSS, On September 1 4th he was at Swansea, whence he 
sent Dr. Mill, Principal of St, Edmund Hall, a copy of the 
Eliseg inscription:' ''I have here presumed ta trouble you 
with a copy of an inscription, which amongst several 
others I met with this summer in North Wales," From 
Swansea also he sent Dr. Tancred Eobinson an account of 
hÌB "successe," botanical and other specimens accompany- 

* MS, Liater 36, fd, lö4. 

* AM, Vmnk for 1859, p. 166. 
^ MSèi. Meluting to Wales in B. if., p. 410 (Cymm. Reconl Series). 
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ing the letter. In acknowledging the gift Dr. Bobinson 
says : "I receiv'd your rich cargo from Swanzey, which is 
sufficient for a volume according to the measure and pro- 
portion of some late Writers."* It has not been easy to 
follow in Lhuyd's footsteps, there being few references to 
this journey, but its extent may be gathered from a 
passage taken out of the letter referred to above. The 
letter, which is dated «Oxf^. Oct. 25, 96", begins, "It's 
high time to let you know I am as yet amongst y« living : 
thô I have leasure to say little more at present. I am 
retum'd to Oxford about a fortnight since having 
rambld (very much to my satisfaction) through 8 or 9 
counties."' 

The appeal for subscriptions was distasteful to Lhuyd — 
it hurt his pride. But without assistance the travels on 
which his research depended were impossible, unwillingly, 
therefore, he asked for the aid that was indispensable. 
Lest, however, any help should be given grudgingly, he 
begged his friends to be careful that the Proposals should 
reach hands "that are proper", in other words, that only 
the patriotic, the learned, and "such as have good estates 
and will readily assent" should receive them. 

But the issue of another set of papers gave him 
pleasure. These were the Queries which were published 
in December 1690. They are entitled : — 

PAROCHIAL QUERIES 

In Order to a 

Geographical Dictionary, A Natural History, &c.,of Wales. 

By the Undertaker E. L.^ 

Lhuyd thus explains their purpose : — 

" Having Publish VI some Proposals towards a Survey of 

» MS. Eng. Hist, xi, fol. 80. « Arch. Camb. for 1859, p. 166. 

3 MS. Ashm. 1820, fol. 76. 
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Wales, aüd met with sufficient Encouriigement from th« 
Gentry of that Conntryp and (several otherft, Lovora of such 
Studies ; to enable me (with GofVa PermiíiBÌon) to Untiertake 
it : f thought it necessary for the easier and more effectual 
Performance of so tedious a Taiik, to Print the following 

Qiterm I having goo<1 Grounds to hope the Gentry and 
Clergy (aince they are pleaa'd to aflford uie so Generous an 
Allowance towards it) wiîl also readily contribute their 
Asfiistance, as to Information ; and the Use of their Manu- 
scripts, Coyns, and other Monuments of Antiquity : The 
Design being so extraordinary difficult without such Helps, 
and so easily improvable thereby. Nor wotild 1 have any 
imagine, that by Piihlishiug these Qu^Heif 1 design to spare 
my self the least Labour of Travelling the Conn try , but on 
the contrary be assured, I shall either come my self, or send 
one of my Assistants into each Parish throughout Wd/ri, 
and all those in Sht-opshir^ au<l Hef'&forfhhiref where the 
Ijirnguage and the Ancient Names of Places are stitl 
re tain VI : And that with all the Speed, so particular a Survey 
will arlmit of My Request therefore to such as are desirous 
of Promoting the Work, h, That after each Qrteryf they 
would please to write on the blank Paper, (or elsewhere if 
room he wanting) their Reports ; confining themselves, 
unless the Subject shall require i»therwise, to that Parish 
only where they inhabit ; and distinguislung always betwixt 
Matter of Fact, Conjecture, and Tradition. Nor will any, 
I hope, omit such Informations as shall occur to their 
Thoughts, upon Preaiimption, they can be of little use to 
the Undertaker, or the Publick, or because they htive not 
leisure to write down their Observations so regidarly as they 
desire : Seeing that what we sometimes judge insigniticant, 
may afterwards upon some Application nn thought of, appear 
very useful ; and that a regular and eompteat Account of 
Things is not here so much expected, as short Memorials, 
and some Directions in order to a further Enquiry.-' 

Then follow the Queries ; they are divided into two 
sections^— in tlie first are "Queries in order to the Geo- 
graphy, and Antiquities of the Country/' in the secondj 
''Queries towards the Natural History/' The fìi^t part 
contains sixteen^ the second thirty-one questions. They 
are of a searching character, enquiry bein^ pushed in all 
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directions. Following each query is ii blank space to 

contain the replj, Lhuyd concludes z — 

''Having thiia propoimcled what Queries occiu' to mj 
Thoughts ; nothing remains^ but that I own to the Piiblick, 
thüt in ca»e this Paper ineeta with a kititl Ret-tjptìíin (as 
from this last Sunimisr's Travels, I have great iìniẅH it may) 
if th© Undertaking be ill perform '<!, 'twill be wholly my own 
Fanîtí the Gentry of the Country havinj* in all Respect* 
(lone more than their Part, miá afford e*l such an Encourage- 
mont towards it, aa might «ufHciently requite the Labonra of 
a Person far better Qualified for such a Design : But of thi», 
a jmrtitíuîar Account (as is iiücosaary) shall I)© given here- 
after. So I shall only ft<lil here ; that as to thefie Qtien'ejs, 
besides Waleg, 1 entreat the favourable Assistance of the 
Gentry and Clergy in tboi»e other Countries mentioti'd in the 
former Proposals : Anil that in all Places, tliey who are dia- 
pos'd to further the Desij^i, would pleaae to communicate this 
Paper where they think fit, amongst tlieir Neighbours ; 
interpreting some Queries to those of the Vulgar, whom they 
judge Men of Veracity, and capable of giving any the Imist 
Information towards it, that may lie pertinent and in- 
structive/* 

Then follows this recommendation : — 

'* We jud^e Mr. Lhwyd Qufdifi^ for thi» Undertakiny ; 
and thnt he cannot ip^nt projier Matn*i(ils tmeards it, if fas 
an Adilitioji to hi^i oirw Indnstr^) ke rf^eirce euck Answers 
to ihéêê Queries^ aê tsan he convtniintfy returned from each 

Parish;^ 

"John Wallis, Martin Lister. 

'^Edwaríì Bernaru, John Ray."* 

The name of Bishop Humphrey a is absent. Lhuyd 
explains the omission, "My L^ of Bangor's name ought 
to have been subscribed amongst the approvers : but I 
could not conveniently send him the paper as not knowing 
whither to direct to him : and I was unwiUing to print 
his name without his leave/" 

Pour thousand "Queries** were printed for dispersion in 

' Areh^ Cttmb. for J «59, p. Iü7, 

c2 
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Wales and Cornwall. To John Llojd of Buthin, Lhujd 
writes: "I can afford three to a parish ; or more or lesji 
ad occaBÌon reqturea j besides a sufficient number for 
Corn wall J &c." 

Lhujd did not at this time contemplate journeys in 
both Scotland and Ireland» The decision to visit Brittany 

K was not arrived at until he was in Cornwall in the autumn 
of 1700. Wlien he found it possible to include Ireland 
aiid Scotland in his travels he sent Queries for dispersion 

f in the two countries. Before the end of February parcels 
had been sent to every district of Wales, The means of 
transit are interesting. Carriers took most of them» 
Sometimes when so conveyed they missed their destination 

H or were rifled. Many packets were franked by the 
Bishop of Bangor and the Welsh members of Parliament; 
tnivellers passing through Oxford , and undergraduates 
leaving for the country took bundles. From **Oxf^, St. 
Steven's d, 96," he writes to John Lloyd: "I had y' L^ 
just now ; and had obaerv'd the very same method you 
advise me to, about a week since. For I sent by Mr* 
K, Eaton a parcel of Queries to Mr< Price of Wrexham, 
with a great many more to your worship directed to be 
left w^^ y' B% half a dozen to Chancellor Wyn {from his 
brother William) a dozen to Dick Jones, the like number 

1 betw. Ken. Eytyn and his Father; two to Mr, Humphreys ' 

■ of Maerdy, four to your brother David ; and about 50 to 
the parson of Dolgelheu, His fellow travailler Mr, John 
Davies took with him a good parcel for Anglesey, and 
about a tlouzen to the Schoolmaster of Bangor,"^ Like 
L the Proposals, the Queries were generally addressed to the 
(clergy and school masters* Tu the latter dispersion was 
'easy, for their boys took them to their homes when leav- 
ing for their holidays, John Lloyd writes : "My scholars 
* JrrA. Ctrmb. for 18n9, [». 16*3, 
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were scattered all but 8 before y« receipt of yr Last, those 
have taken each a Copie w^ y"."* At the end of the 
next term every pupil must have carried a sheet, for their 
master in another letter writes : " T have dispersed yr 
Paper of Directions far and wide." 

By 1691 Lhuyd's collection of fossils was so consider- 
able that he decided to publish a catalogue of such as had 
been found in the neighbourhood of Oxford. He in- 
formed John Bay of his intention, in which the latter 
warmly encouraged him. "Your design", he replied, "of 
publishing a Catalogue of formed stones I doe very much 
like and approve of . . • I know no man so fit for such 
an undertaking as your self.'" At the same time he 
suggested that Lhuyd should not confine himself to an 
area so narrow, but should make the Catalogue wide 
enough to include fossils found throughout England, a 
suggestion which Lhuyd acted upon. To enlarge the list 
it was necessary to make excursions into districts hitherto 
unexplored, and "to establish a correspondence" with 
f ossilists in different parts of the country. The publication 
of the Catalogue was accordingly long postponed. 

In February 1695 Dr. Tancred Robinson, who was 
distributing Proposals through Ray, urged Lhuyd to print 
his Catalogue. "Another piece of Advice", he writes, "I 
wish you would be pleased to recommend to Mr. Lhuyd 
. • . is the immediate publishing of that usefuU 
Synopsis of figured stones & Fossill[s] whole w*^** he hath 
by him for the Presse. This would be a reall specimen of 
his Abilities in natural History, and his intentions to gratifie 
the world with his Discoveries of Products of that kind."' 
This "piece of Advice" was given because the malicious 
Dr. Woodward was going about London suggesting that 

» MS. Ashm. 1829, fol. 174. « MS. Eng. Hist. c. xi, foL 47. 

3 MS. Eng. Hist. c. xi, fol. 64. 
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the delay was due to bcompetencep Lhuyd had not 
intended so long a postponement, but the Notes for 
Camden and the Cataloguing of important Collections be- 
queathed to the Museuni and other duties had caused the 
delay. While the Queries were being distributed Lhujd 
left Oxford for Marcharn^ a neighbouring village. On 
January 30thj 1697, he writes to Listers "I have been 
retired hither ever since I writ last, in order to transcribe 
my Catalogue of Stones, which I now promise to send you 
by the beginning of March.*" And agiiin to Lister from 
Oxford on March 16th: "Next Monday I shall send you 
my Lithfifhylacii Britannici Ichnographm, for so I think 
to entitle the collection of my figured stones* I desire you 
would please to correct what you find amiase in the 
Phrase, and also communicat it to Dr, Bobinson and 
Mr, Ray ; from both of whom I would beg tlie same 
kindnesse."" 

In a letter from Caldy Island in February 1698^ Lhuyd 
petitioned the University to publish the Catalogue; he had 
been led to hope that they were disposed to print it. In 
the letter which contains his request he trusts that hia 
application will be successful, "in Regard it contains the 
Grounds of a new Science in Natural History; and is the 
Result of many years* Searches & Observations,"* His 
appeal was not successful. The MS* was then ôffei*ed to 
some of the London publishers — it was refused, ^*They 
will not medle with ifc,^* he writes. He thought of 
"venturing it at his own charges/* but that proved im- 
possible, Lhuyd l>eiiig until his death a poor man. To invite 
subscriptions would be indiscreet. Even those promised 
towards his travels were but slowly coming in^ while many 
had been withdrawn. It looked as if the publication of 



I MS. LÎBtor 36, foL 170. 
3 MS. AshtiL 1810, fo]. m. 
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his fifteen years' reöearch would be indefinitely postponed. 
How two distiiiguialied Ënglìslimen, Sir Hana Sloane and 
Samuel Pepys, delivered Lhuyd from the indifference 
of Iiis University and tlie hostility of the publishers^ one 
of them shall relate. Writing on July 4th, 1698, to 
Dr. Charlett, Master of university College, Sloane says : — 

*' . . , Mr. Pepys and I drank yr heHlth this day 
after Jt before a great doate of seriuua dÌBCouTBfì ot) the 
project about getting the mastery oî those who would (and 
will if not speedily prevented) mine moat gixnl books tliat 
are proposed to be printed. Thei^ ia no question to ha 
made that the thing is eaiiy to be dotto. Wee httve in \ of 
mi hour order*d Mr. FÌoÌd*s book of form VI stones to be 
printed here w* many cuts. That is to sAy on the first 
proposiill ten of ns 8ubâcril»i)d to take of each ten copies at 
the first cost, provid^l only I^ were printed *JÙ of which 
are designed for the author* So we shall make our Ixjuk» 
worth doable the value & be obliged to or putt on by no 
bodyi Wee shall also have a thing we like Ŵ not btt a 
thing of that kind be lost . . ."^ 

Authors were receiving harsh treatment from the pub- 
Ushers at this time. Not satisfied with refusing learned 
works ^'they made it their business to damn them when 
privately put forth/* Readers of the GlveHotjraphtf will 
remember Lhuyd's references to the booksellers. Scholars 
were very sore at their treatment* Even vindictive feelings 
were harboured, and a desire to get the better of the 
publishers was not confined to Pepys^ Sloane, and their 
friends. 

Among the ten subscribers were the Lord Chancellor 
Somers, Lister, Robinson^ Sloatie and Sir Isaac Newton, 
then "Mr, Newton of Cambridge". Lhuyd completed the 
preface at Montgomery in October 1698. The MS. was 
sent to Tancred Robinson, who saw it through the press. 
The Lítholôgy appeared witli many imperfections. Lhuyd 

1 MS. Ballard 24, foh m. 
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has been accused of carelessness, bat the fault was neither 
his nor Dr. Bobinson's ; the blame Uiy with the printers, 
at whose hands Lhujd suffered much. The publication 
of his works throws a strong light on the methods of the 
contemporary printing-house. The following is one of 
several complaints from Bobinson: ^* Notwithstanding all 
possible care the Compositors will commit many gross 
Mistakes, and will not correct half the Errata made on the 
Sides. They are an ungovernable race of men ; however 
it is as correct as most Books of the kind.'" 

The distribution of the copies is worthy of remark ; ten 
were sent to Paris, Sloane presented his to scholars in 
Italy and Germany ; five of Lister's went to the Continent; 
Newton distributed his in Cambridge ; Lhuyd gave his 
to subscribers — generally "to such as are scholars". The 
book brought him the reputation that Bobinson antici- 
pated. On May 14th, 1706, Heame wrote in his diary : — 

''Mr. Edw. Llhwyd being a person who was naturally 
addicted to ye Study of Plants, Stones, &c., as also Anti* 
quities, he was made by Dr. Plot underkeeper of ye 
Ashmolean Museum, & upon his Death he became Head* 
keeper : sometime after w^^ his Name became famous, par- 
ticularly upon Publication of a small Book in 8^. ab* 
Fossiles : w^^ is writ in Latin, & has (together with other 
Things in the Philosophical Transactions) given occasion to 
Dr. Sloan to say that he thinks Mr. Llhwyd ye best 
Naturalist now in Europe.**^ 

While engaged on the Lithologyy Lhuyd was getting 

•ady for his travels. Prepai-ation was not an easy task, 

i no little foresight was required. The tours were to 

> taken into remote districts, and to extend over more 

than three years. Solitary research was impossible — it 

was necessary that he should have companions. Nothing 

1 MS. Eng. Hist. c. xi, fol. 89. 

« Heame s Collections (O. H. S.), vol. i, p. 244. 
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in Lhuyd's life is more interesting than his employment of 
youths to assist him in his many studies. The Museum 
always provided him with two workers— the librarian, and 
the under-keeper or deputy. For the library skill in palseo- 
graphy was essential, while a considerable knowledge of 
botany^ geology, and antiquities was indispensable to the 
under-keeper. To qualify themselves for these posts the 
assistants received tuition from Lhuyd, and under his 
training often became so proficient as to be able to render 
him and other scholars valuable assistance in their 
research. As a rule they were Welsh undergraduates, 
youths of slender means, to whom the salaries^ though 
small, were welcome. 

Besides the assistants, Lhuyd employed ^^amanuenses'' 
exclusively for his own research. These "scribes" were 
boys from the Grammar Schools of Wales. Many of the 
head-masters were friends of Lhuyd's, several of them 
old Oxford acquaintances who knew his requirements. 
When a boy of bright parts, but too poor to enter the 
University, was about to leave school, Lhuyd was informed. 
The letter describing the boy's character, abilities, and 
attainments, contained a passage from a Latin author 
as a specimen of his handwriting, a good hand being 
essential for the transcription of MSS., which formed an 
important portion of the boy's work. If Lhuyd had a 
vacancy, he entered into treaty with the parents or 
guardians. On their acceptance, the lad was sent up to 
Oxford, and, if he proved satisfactory, was taken into 
Lhuyd's employment, receiving for his services tuition and 
a salary. When of sufficient age he entered a college, 
being granted aid often on Lhuyd's recommendation. Of 
these boys and assistants who worked for and studied under 
Lhuyd several became able naturalists, linguists and anti- 
quaries. The work of Moses Williams is well known; 
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Hugh Jones died while making important discoveries in 
Maryland ; to David Parry's knowledge of Celtic philology 
Lhuyd pays a tribute in his Olossography; while of William 
Jones, when introducing him to Dr. Thomas Smithy of the 
Cotton Library, Lhuyd writes : — 

*' Oxf «», June 26, 
«ReV^S' 1701. 

" Finding there are some Welsh Manuscripts & Collections 
in other Languages relateing to Wales, in the Cotton Library ; 
some of which may be pertinent to an Undertaking I am 
engaged in : I humbly request your Favour (if it be not 
unseasonable) of granting Mr. Jones y^ Bearer Accesse ther- 
unto. He is veiy well skilPd in the British be the Manu- 
scripts never so ancient ; and if there be any old ones in 
that Language that you have not a full Account of, he may 
possibly inform you of their contents. Be pleased to excuse 
this Boldnesse & Trouble : & what Favoiu: you shew us 
herein, shall be always gratefully acknowledge[d] by 

" Y' most obliged humble 

" serv* Edw. Lhwyd."» 

Lhuyd foresaw that his possible death before the 
publication of his books would be frequently raised as an 
objection by persons asked to subscribe to his Proposal. 
With the view of removing this difficulty, he informed 
more than one correspondent that he intended to take into 
his employment a colleague, who would be so trained that 
in the event of his death he could complete the works he 
had undertaken. To Richard Mostyn, of Penbedw, he 
wrote on November 26th, 1695 : — 

"There is one very obvious objection, which I have 
not taken notice of in the paper, because indeed I could not 
well answer it ; and this is, that if it should please God I 
should dye before either of these books bo fitted for the 
presse, all the encouragement given me would be so much 
thrown away. In order to provide for such an accident as 

1 MS. Smith 51, fol. 13. 
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well as I can, I shall endeavour to make choice of a young 
man of some extraordinary parts and industry for an 
amanuensis, and shall instruct him (as far as I am capable) 
in the studies of Natural History and Antiquities, that so he 
may be qualified not onely to assist me in this undertaking, 
if it please Qod I should live to goe throw with it, but 
perhaps to finish it as weU or better than myself. If it 
should happen otherwise. I have already an eye on one 
whom I think fit for the purpose, and also very desirous for 
such an employment. But I could wish the college would 
be so favourable as to choose him into the Foundation, that 
so he may have some being to depend u|)on iu regard to 
these singular studies will never come iu his way to prefer- 
ment, but rather hazard him the reputation of being 
ignorant in everything else, as we find it too often happens 
to men that signalize themselves in any one study. I intend 
to mention it to Dr. Edwards, who is pleased to be very 
active in promoting this design . . . '^ 

The young man **of some extraordinary parts and 
industry" whom Lhuyd had in view was William Rowland, 
who had migrated from Jesus to Oriel, the college of his 
cousin and contemporary, Edward Samuel. 

In the Autumn of 1695 Rowland left Oxford to take a 
temporary post in Cambridgeshire while awaiting ordina- 
tion. When at this place Lhuyd invited him to become 
an amanuensis and to accompany him on his projected 
journeys, an invitation which Rowland gladly accepted. 
He was already a skilful "lithoscopist", and his letters, 
written in Welsh, English, and Latin, testify to his interest 
in philology and antiquities. Lhuyd submitted to him a 
scheme of study, that he might further qualify himself for 
the travels. Map-drawing and mathematics are amongst 
the subjects mentioned. Rowland readily consented, and 
entered upon his work with enthusiasm. **Duw a wnêl ir 
gwaith fFynnu, ac yno y bydd Gwilym fyw wrth fodd ei 
galon", he writes in one letter. But keen disappointment 

1 Cambrian Quarterly Magazine for 1838, p. 280. 
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was in store for nx aster and pupiL It waa not to be 
Rowland*s lot to participate in Lhujd's work. Probably his 
parents were not favourable^ and he withdrew in deference 
to their wishes. There is no record that the college re- 
sponded to Lhuyd^s request that they should ** choose hîn] 
into the Foundation'*, and his people may have thought that 
without a Bcholavship " these singular studies" would ^*never 
come in his way to preferment". Whatever the cause, 
Rowland had to abandon the much cherished projectj and 
he drops out of notice until 1701^ when he writes to Lliuyd 
from Conway, of which parish he had become vicar in that 
year. 

WUliam Rowland's retirement embarrassed Lhuyd, but 
only temporarily. From Cardigan, on William Gambold^s 
recommendation, came David Parry* In the Museum 
Lhuyd found two other ** followers" — Robert Wynne and 
William Jones. Wynne was a native of Carnarvonshire, 
Jones of Merioneth, 

Towards the end of April the carrier took into Mon- 
mouthshire wliat Thomas Tanner called Lhuyd^s "moving 
library". Among its content-s were magnifying glasses and 
other instruments, books of reference, and MSS* for colla- 
tion. In a few days Lhuyd and his scholai^ left Oxford, 
He would certainly have preferred to visit Cornwall, and 
then proceed to Wales^ as we may read in a letter to Lister 
dated Nov, 12th, 1696: "It would be most to my interest 
to goe to Cornwall next Bummer; but having promised y" 
Gentry of Glamorganshire and Carmarthenshire (where I 
have the greatest number of subscribers) to survey those 
coixntreys with all convenient speed, I find myself obliged 
to make that mj first buainesse/*' 

Except in the letters written to and by Lhuyd, there are 
f^w records of his journeys, and^ as thei^ are many gaps in 
^ MB. Lister 30, fol. 16^. 
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the correspondenoe, it is not always easy to follow him. 
Lhuyd left Oxford in the beginning of May. In August 
he was at Cowbndge. In the meantime he had visited the 
Forest of Dean, Newport, Cardiff, Abergavenny, Pontypool, 
and Llanelly (Breconshire). At Cowbridge he was detained 
two months. Writing on September 22nd he states that he 
had intended to be in Carmarthen in the middle of August, 
but that he had been delayed. The cause of his detention 
will be explained below. At the end of October he was in 
Swansea. From ^^Lhan Deilo vawr Carmarthensh.", on 
Dec. 20, 1697, he wrote : ". . .We have surveyed this summer 
(as particularly as we could) the counties of Monmouth, 
Glamorgan, Caemiardhin, and Cardigan, and are in hopes 
of finishing Pembrokeshire before next spring . . . "^ A 
letter vmtten on February 1 2th refers to his having passed 
through Carmarthen — Tenby he reached probably in 
January. There he remained until May. On May 21st he 
was at Haverfordwest, on June 19th at Narberth, on July 6th 
at Cardigan, on July 25th at Lampeter. From Cardigan 
he had written to Lister: ^^I shall be out of all Boad of 
Correspondence 'til the 1st of August when I shall be at 
Dr. Brewsters of Hereford.'" From Hay he wrote on 
September 19th to Dr. Eobinson, from Newtown to Dr. 
Lister on October 18th. His preface to the Lithology was 
finished at Montgomery on November 1st. Christmas he 
probably spent at Dolgelley, as he was there in January 
and February. On June 26th he was in Flint. A letter 
written on July 1st is addressed to him at Mr. Samuel, 
Schoolmaster, Carnarvonshire. 

Lhuyd crossed over to Ireland at the end of August or 
the beginning of September. At Dublin he was welcomed 
by members of the Philosophical Society. There he re- 
mained but three days. Having received recommendations 

» Arrh. Camb. for 1868, p. 345. « MS. Lister 36, fol. 203. 
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and direction Ss he left for the Giants' Causeway; Drogheda, 
Larue, and Coleraine being among the haJ ting-places on 
the route. After hia visit to the Causeway^ Lhuyd and 
David Parry ^* stepped over" into Scotland, William Jones 
being sent into Con naught/ "In this kingdom'*^ Lhuyd, 
writing from Linlithgow, says, '^ our Travels in the High- 
lands were through Cantire, Argyle, and Lorn, beside the 
Isles of Mac y Chorniic, Mul, and y Cotuuib Kil, and in the 
Low-lands through Glasgovr, SterUng^ and Edenbrough." 
On December 15th he was at Bathgate, where he wrote as 
follows to Lister: ^^We came yesterday from Edenbrough; 
where I was so kindly entertained by S^ EoV Sibbald & 
Mr, Sutherland; with f perusal of their Museums, Coyns 
& M8S. yt I would aflEoard no time to write to my beat 
Friends.'" Lhuyd was back in Ireland at the end of 
Febmary, His return was delayed, contmry winds having 
detained him at the Mull of Kin tyre for five weeks. He 
now went westward; his route can be but imperfectly 
traced, but from the addresses of his letters and referencea 
in them I find he wos in Lei trim, Sligo, Gal way, in the 
Islands of Aran, in Ki Harney, and "on the mountains of 
Keri-'. 

Lhuyd returned to Wales in April, It was his intention 
to be in Cornwall at the beginning of June, but his stay in 
Wales was prolonged, for it was the end of August before 
he reached Penzance- In Cornwall he remained almost four 
months, and during that time he, or his companions, visited 
almost all its parishes. In the middle of November 
William Jones and Robert Wynne left for Oxford. On 
November 29th Lhuyd was at Falmouth waiting for a 
passage to Brittany^ ^'having failed getting one at Looe 
and Foy^'i The difficulty must have been great, or else there 

* Pkiiosophical Transactionif vol. xxviif^ p* 97, 
2 MS. Lister liiS, foL iî4íi. 
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was some other obstacle, hs he and PaiTy did not land at 
St. Malo until the second week in January, 

Wliile engaged in his survey Lhuyd settled in certain 
centree ; in Wales these were generally towns whicli had 
^mmmar schools. From these centres lie and his com- 
panions explored the surrounding districts, appointments 
being made with the clergy and others interested in their 
work* While investigating the party divided into two 
groups» Lhuyd, generally accompanied by David Parry, 
going in one direction, Robert Wynne and William Jones 
in anotlier. This passage from a letter in which Lhuyd 
apologizes for neglecting a correspondent, gives an idea 
of the vigour with which he carried on his enquiries* 
Writing from "Llanbedr, Pont Ysteven", on July 25, 1698, 
he says: "I hartily beg your pardon for such long silence, 
and have no excuse to offer but my being daily hurried 
from Karn to Kaer, from Kaer to Klogwyn,"' A descrip- 
tion of their methods when in Cornwall, given by Thomas 
Tonkin, will serve equally well for their procedure when in 
Wales, In a note in Williani Pryce's Arehrologm Oornu^ 
Britamika^ he refers to "Mn Lhuyd - . . travelling with 
Ilia three companions (with knapsacks on their shoulders), 
on foot, for the better searching for simples, viewing, and 
taking draughts of everything remarkable, and for that 
reason prying into every hole and corner . • . ." The 
extent of their investigation may be gathered from this 
list of **observables", taken out of a pocket book which 
Lhuyd used when in Wales.' The things to be noted ai*e : — 

Name. Limits. R&ct. or vio. 

How far from ye next Extent. VilJagee. 

market towns. I! on sea in nunilier. Tuwnsliipa. 

— Corp J or vitf , Chappels of Ëane. Caatles, 

Hundred , Saint. Âbbies. 



1 Arek. Cam&. for 1858, p. 343. 



f Ll&nstephaii MS. 185, p. 123. 
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Free icbooles. 


Urns. 


Age, 1 


Hoapitak. 


Coins. 


Land gained by ye 


Bridges & founders. 


Amulets, 


sea. 


Sanctuaries, 


Msa 


Diving Rivers. 


Seats of ye Gentry. 


Rocks, 


Medic. Springa. ■ 


Names of houses. 


Parks. 


Cave. 1 


Krig. Kaer. 


Woods. 


Mines, &c. H 


Karn. 


Commons. 


Minerals. m 


Roman ways. 


Warrens. 


Quarriea. 


Cheqd. pavements. 


Rivers. 


Brit. Names. 


Crosses. 


Brooks. 


What fuel. 


Beacons. 


Cataracts. 


Any o<M things aa toads. 


Meini Gwyr. 


Lalcea, 


&c., in stone. 


Kromlech, 


Springs, 


Any old thing in Turf 


Inscriptions. 


Mount, or champ. 


pits. 


Arms. 


ground. 





Lhuyd's tours were not without their adventui^g. Each 
country lie visited, with the exception of Scotland* fur- 
nished some exciting episode. In Soutli Wales he waa 
frequently molested. From Tenby, on February 28, 1698, 
he writes to John Llojd : — 

"I writ to you several times since I loft Oxford which 
is now almost a twelvemonth : hut I suppose my Letters 
either miscarried or that I forgot to give directions where 
yours might meet me. 1 find many of my Letters this last 
year have miscarried^ intercepted 1 suppose by the Country 
people who were very jealous of us ét suspected us to be 
employed by the Parliament in onler to some further Taxes^ 
^ in some places for Jaeobit spies."' 

And to Tliomas Tanner, from Pembroke, on May 20 in the 

same year, he says : — 

^' Yours of ye 2^ came to hand w^^ is more than many of 
my Letters doe ; for y'' Country people are vety carious to 
know whom the Spies and Conjurors correspond ^ith, & 
what their Intregues, which has l>een y*' only Discouragement 
I met with, since I left Oxford : but y^ will now soon be over; 
for in y Counties that remain I ^ my companions are 
pretty well known *'^ 




1 ArcL Camb. for 18Ô1, p. B2. 



* MB. Turner xxil, fol, 38. 
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But in spite of their acquaintance with the remaining 
counties, an experience more unpleasant than any they had 
hitherto met with, was not impossible in North Wales — 
nothing less than capture by banditti. Humphrey Foulkes, 
then a tutor at Eton, subsequently rector of St. George, 
Denbighshire, in a letter incompletely dated, but which 
must have been written in the later nineties, says : "The 
latest news I received from ou[r] parts is that the Bap- 
peries, about 24 in number, who came out of the woods 
& mountains to infest those parts all this last summ . . . 
and stole abundance of oatbread, salt butter, à some 
money, are now (Nov. 5th) happily retired to their winter 
quarters."* 

The capture which the rapperees of North Wales pos- 
sibly might have made the Tories in Ireland almost effected. 
To Bichard Richardson, from Oxford, June 8, 1701, 
Lhuyd writes : " I hope you have received ere this, dried 
samples of the Irish Plants I formerly mentioned. The 
carrier told me, you had the few Seeds, though not in due 
time ; I wish they had been more, and better ; but we 
came out of Ireland too soon, and the Tories of Kil-Arni 
in Kerry obliged us to quit those mountains much sooner 
than we intended.'" 

In Scotland alone Lhuyd escaped molestation, the only 
country in which he had anticipated serious trouble. 
Reports of the troubled state of the Highlands, and 
warnings that personal violence was probable, almost 
induced him more than once to leave Scotland out of his 
tours. On January 30, 1697, he wrote to Lister: "I 
must beg your further trouble of enquiring of Dr. Grey 
or Dr. Wallace whether they have heard of any Gentleman 
or Clergyman amongst y« Highlands anything studious 

1 MS. Ashm. 1815, fol. 68. 

2 Nichols's Illuêtratiom of Literature, vol. i, p. 317. 
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üf their own Language atid the Atitiquities of their 
countrey ; as also whether we may travail there with safety, 
provided we can be well recommended- As for course 
fare and hard lodging we are proof, being but an oth^r 
sort of Highlanders our selves : but if it be the manner of 
the Countrey (as some tel me) to knock men in y head 
even for a threadbare suit of cloaths^ I shall easily bridle 
my Curiosity/*' But in no part of tlie country was ho 
interfered with, his investigations were nowhere disturbed» 
From Linlithgow, on December 1 7, 1699, he wrote ; ** • . » In 
the Highlands we found the People everywhere civil 
enough ; and had doubtless sped better as to our En- 
qutrleaj had we had tlie Language more perfect,"" 

In Cornwall Lhuyd experienced the annoyance which 
had disturbed his work in South Wales, but in a more 
acut« form. In a letter dated St, Ives, October 15, 1700^ 
which William Jones carried to Thomas Tonkin, Lhuyd 
writes : "You will i*eceive by the bearer, (Mr. Jones}» 
Mr. Carew's Surveif of Gomwalif together with what else I 
borrow *dj with my most humble thanks. I once designed 
to have waited on you myself long ere this ; but now it so 
happens, that I take the South coast, and leave the îíorth 
to the bearer, to copy such old inscriptions as shall occur» 
and to take what account he can of the geography of the 
parishes. I know you will be pleased to favour and assist 
hira in your neighbourhood ; but where we have no ac* 
quaintance» we find the people more suspicious and jealous 
{notwithstamdliig we have my Lord Bishop *s' approbation 
of the undertaking) than in any country we have travelled- 
And upon that account I beg the trouble of you, when he 
leaves your neighbourhood, to give him two or three letters 
to any of your acquaintance more eastward. Mr. Pennick 



Í MS, Liator 36, fi>l. ITO. 
^ Sir Jonathan Trtàiiiwtiy. 



^ PMÌ. Trtíìi^., vol, XXV iii, p. 97. 
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not being at home, we have been strictly examined in 
several places ; and I am told the people, notwithstanding 
our long continuance here, have not yet removed their 
jealousy. I was forced, for their satisfaction, to open 
your letter to Mr. Pennick, and that proving to be just an 
account of me, as I had given, we were immediately dis- 
missed."' Tonkin, in the note from which I have already 
quoted, writes in defence of his countrymen : "Mr. Lhuyd 
came into the country at a time, when all the people were 
under a sort of panick, and in terrible apprehension of 
thieves and house-breakers, and . . . raised a strange 
jealousy in people already so much alarmed : though 
this alarm (as it appeared afterwards) was without the 
least foundation, and at last discovered to be the con- 
trivance of some designing neighbours, to get money 
for their assistance in this pretended danger. He was 
with me at Lambrigan, August the 27th, 1700. And Sir 
Richard Vy vyan being then out of the country ... I gave 
him a Letter to the late Mr. Chancellor Pennick, then 
residing at St. Hillary, whereof he was Vicar, and a very 
worthy, learned Gentleman. At Helston, as Mr. Lhuyd was 
poring up and down, and making many enquiries about 
Gentlemen's seats, &c., he (with his companions) was 
taken up for a thief, and carried before a Justice of the 
Peace; who, on opening my Letter, was very much 
ashamed at it, and treated him very handsomely. This 
the bearer, Mr. Jones, gave me a full account of, though I 
had heard it before from others." 

Hearing on his arrival in Brittany that several English 
merchants had been seized as spies near Brest, Lhuyd 
decided to avoid that town, and to keep near Morlaix. 
But here, as in Cornwall and Wales, his methods excited 
suspicion, and reports were sent to the "Entendent des 

^ ArchiBoloyia Cornu-Britannica^ Letter I. 
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inarineo*' at Brest that there were spies in the district- 
This official sent "a Provo" and two officei's to arrest Lhujd 
and Parry, then at St. Pol de Leon« ''The Messenger", 
writes Lhujd, "found me busy in adding the Armorie 
words to Mr, Eay's Didtúnariúhtm Tríimgu^, with a great 
many Letters and small Manuscripts about the Table, which 
he immediately secured, and then proceeded to search our 
Pockets for more/" Lhuyd produced letters of reeom- 
meudation to merchants and clergy of the district* One 
of the clergy undertook to bail them. Seeing the "Provo" 
unwilling to accept his offer, Lhuyd says: ^*I return 'd my 
Thanks to y Gentleman and told him I w'* not have his 
name call'd in the least Question on my account, but was 
very ready to make my appearance and glad of the oppor- 
tunity of seeing Brest."* The officers eonsiderately allowed 
Lhuyd and Parry to travel aLone. On arrival at Brest they 
appeared before the Intendant, who without examLnation 
ordered them to the Castle, where they were informed that 
they would not receive the allowance of one and eight 
pence a day usually given tlie King's prisoners, but that 
they must support theinselves. They refused to purchase 
food, "which we did'*, says Lhuyd, "because we found we 
did not lie much under Mercy, having a ground Room and 
the Conveniency of receiving through a Window anything 
that was necessary, which some Irish Soldiers in the Castle 
would bring ua for our Money.""* The Intendant relaxed, 
and they were granted fifteen pence daily. After eighteen 
days* imprisonment they were released, their papers, which 
had been examined and fouiid to contain "nothing of 
treason**, returned, but they were refused a pass to Paris, 
and were ordered to leave the kingdom, being informed 



^ Mima Antiquaj p. 340. 

^ Ai-ch. Citmò. for 18Ô7, p, 388. 
^ Mona Antipta, p. 34Ü* 
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"that war was already declar'd against the Emperor, the 
Dutch and the English". 

In spite of many interruptions Lhuyd's investigations 
were so successful that it is impossible to enumerate their 
results in the present paper. The account of his survey 
of Wales must be especially partial, and devoted almost 
exclusively to the fruits of his searches for ancient MSS. 
in Glamorganshire. 

In a letter written to Thomas Tanner, from Cowbridge, 
on September 25, 1697, occurs this passage: "This 
Summers Progresse has prov'd (in y* maign) well enough 
to my satisfaction ; especially as to Welsh MSS. and 
materials towards y« Natural History.'*^ In a letter to 
John Lloyd, in December of the same year, he says: 
"I met with several Welsh MSS. but not above 2 or 3 
of any considerable Antiquity : and they not written above 
300 years since. One of them was a fair large folio on 
velom, containing copies of such old MSS. as y*^ writer 
could meet with. This, least we should not meet with y'' 
like elsewhere, we transcribed, tho it cost us 2 months."* 
The "fair large folio in velom" was Llyfr Coch Hergesty 
then the property of Thomas Wilkins of Llanblethian. 
Prebendary Wilkins was very jealous of his MSS. It was 
with great reluctance that he had allowed them to go out 
of his keeping, and his anxiety was great until they were 
returned. "Mr. Wilkins", writes one of Lhuyd's corres- 
pondents, "desires you to be careful! of his Antiquities 
especially the old British Vellum Manuscript wch. he 
values at a great Rate."' Thomas Wilkins's solicitude 
with regard to the Red Book was not a little galling. The 
MS. was not his property, and had he been willing to 
restore it to its rightful owner Lhuyd could have bought it 

» MS. Tanner xxiii, fol. 152. » Arch. Camb. for 1858, p. 346. 

3 MS. Ashm. 1817b, fol. 203. 
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for twenty shillings, and thus the two months consumed in 
its transcription at Cowbridge might have been employed 
otherwise. In one of his letters to Tanner, Lhuyd gives 
the reason why he had not met with more Welsh MSS. 
"of any considerable Antiquity." ** Great part", he say», 
'^of our writings have without doubt been long since bumd 
and destroyd ; and many of them of later years, for one 
Mr. Roberts, a clergyman in this countrey, tels me he saw 
heaps of parchment Books & Rolls, burnt at St. David's 
during ye late Civil Warrs ; and did himself being then a 
school boy, carry several out of ye library for the sake of 
ye Guilt Letters, &c.'" 

Two passages taken out of letters written by Edmund 
Gibson and Archdeacon Nicolson, give some idea of the 
success which attended Lhuyd's researches as a Naturalist. 
Writing in January 1698 to Dr. Charlett, Gibson says: 
" Mr. Llwyd sent me out of Wales, about a week agoe, 5 
Inscriptions that he had met with on his Travels. It is a 
prodigious treasure of antique & Natural Rarities, that 
he will pick up, to furnish materials for his new under- 
taking."^ The date of Nicolson's letter is October 24, 
1698 : "Tis now high time", he tells Lhuyd, "to be looking 
towards Montgomery. I wish I had met with anything 
in my last Summer's Simpling Voyage that might be 
answerable to the agreeable Entertainment which your 
Welsh Mercuries alwaies bring with them."^ 

Scientists had been paying great attention to Ireland 
during recent years : Botanists had been particularly active 
there. It was anticipated that Lhuyd would make few 
discoveries in Natural History, but that his archaeological 
finds would be considerable. The results, however, were 
entirely the reverse. "Mr. Lhuyd", wrote Tancred Robin- 

» MS. Tanner xxii, fol. 64. « MS. Ballard 6, fol. 119. 

3 MS. Ashm. 1816, fol. 606. 
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son to Lister on August 30, 1700, "has found more of 
Nature than Antiquities in Ireland"; and to Lister again 
on September 3,* "... He has met with very few 
Antiquities in Ireland, but nature hath made amends by 
her wonderfull Luxuriancy."* Writing soon after his 
arrival in Cornwall, Lhuyd says : "For Antiquities, Ireland 
affords no great variety ; at least it was not our fortune 
to be much diverted that way. I have in divers Parts of 
the Kingdom picked up about 20 or 30 Irish MSS. on 
Parchment."' 

Beferences to his travels in Scotland are not numerous. 
He tells us, however, in a letter to Heniy Rowlands :* 
"We collected a considerable Number of Inscriptions in 
Scotland"; and in a letter to Lister: "We sped well 
enough in ye High Lands as to some Materials for ye 
Archceologia BrUannica.^^* 

Writing to Thomas Tonkin, Lhuyd thus describes his 
gleanings in Cornwall : "Those few things that occurred 
to me in Cornwall, which are chiefly Inscriptions, and a 
Vocabulary as copious as I can make it, I design to insert 
(God willing) in my Archceologia Britannica . . . ."' He 
informed Richard Mostyn of Penbedw, that "the onely 
four Cornish Books remaining were communicated to 
me, besides many other Favours by y*' Bishop of Excester, 
and I have copies of each of them. That countrey 
affoarded some ancient Inscriptions like those added to 
Camden in Wales. . . ."^ 

The unfortunate imprisonment in Brittany entirely 
frustrated Lhuyd's plans, and his research in that country 

1 MS. Lister 37, fol. 27. « MS. Lister 37, fol. 29. 

3 Philosophical Transactions, vol. xxvii, p. 524. 

* Mona Antigua, p. 337. * MS. Lister 36, fol. 243. 

• ÁrchíBologia Comu-Britannica, Letter iv. 
^ Arch, CanUt. for 1857, p. 389. 
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pelded but a meagre harvest. Referring to his sudden 
departure — the passage is from a letter to Henry Rowlands 
— he says : "So much for our coarse Welcome in Prance, 
which prevented almost all the Enquiries I design'd, into 
the Language, Customs and Monuments of that EVovince. 
For all we could do was but to pick up about twenty small 
printed Books in their Language, which are all, as well as 
ours. Books of Devotion, with two Folios published in 
French ; the one containing the History of Bretagne, the 
other the Lives of the Armoric Saints ... I had taken 
directions about ancient British Manuscripts in. some of 
tlieir Convents, and some Persons noted for their Skill in 
the Language and Antiquities of their Country, but was 
not allowed Time to consult either Men or Books, or to 
view any of their old Monuments, so that I shall be able 
to say little of that Country, besides what relates to their 
Language.'" 

Lhuyd and Parry sailed for Poole, and within a week of 
their release they were in Oxford. To Richard Mostyn, 
Lhuyd wrote on April 21, 1701 : "Being after a tedious 
ramble of four years at length return'd to the place from 
whence I set out ; and for what I can foresee setl'd (if it 
please God) for the remainder of my time ; 'tis my Duty 
to return most humble Thanks to my best iViends and 
greatest Patrons, who have enabled me to perform such 
expensive Travails ; and necessary I should entreat their 
farther assistance as to correspondence and Information, 
I case anything may occur remarkable, during the time 
. shall be culling out the pertinent part of my collection 
and digesting it for the Presse, w^*' (make what Hast I 
can) must needs be the work of some years."* 

Very soon after his return Lhuyd despatched William 
Jones and an assistant to transcribe documents in the 

^ Mona Antiqua, p. S42, * ArcA. Cmnb. for 1857, p. 387. 
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Tower and in other London CollectîonSp To private 
libranea in Wüles and elsewhere he sent inquests for the 
loan of MSS. and records. 

The first part of the Arclia'úlogìa BTÌtannica, entitled 
úlmêographÿ^ and published in 1707, embodies but a small 
portion of Lhuyd*8 research. The remaining results of his 
survey were to appear in other volumes ; they are thus 
described in the Proposals; — 

"In the Histonetil A Geographical Dictionary, a. brief 
Actíouut is clesigtieil : First, of all Persons memorabíe îu the 
British History ; whether meiatioird by the Ho mans or 
Writers of uiir own Nation : and of »11 such Authors as 
have writteü In British, whötht?r Welsh, Gorniẁh, or Armor' 
icati. 

*'S©conrllyi of all Places in Britain mentioned Viy the 
Gr^ekB and Romans; and of all Hnndrtîds^ Comotsi Towns, 
Castles, Villages, and Seats of thy Nohility and Gentry of 
qhiefest note, now in Wales ; as also of the most notable 
Mountains, Rivera, Lakes, Camps, Forts^ Barrows ; and all 
sm:h aa either retain any monumûnta of Antiquity at 
present J or seetu from thuir name to have had such here 
ti)fore. Throughout this whole work, an interpretation of 
all «ueh proper names as are now intel I i foible is intended ; 
with conjoctnrea eonceruing some of thoae which are more 
obscure * . , » 

*^The essay entitl'd Aí'ühce^logÌa Brttannma is dosigii'd 
to be flividbd into four Parts. 

" Tile First to cotitaijì a eom pari son of the modern Welsh 
with other European Langueges: more eftpecially with the 
Greek, LatiUj Irish, Cornish} ^ Armorican, 

*'The Second, A Comparison of the Customes and Tradi* 
tions of the Britans with those of other nations, 

"Thii Third, an Account of all such monumonts now 
remaining in Wales as are presumVl to bo Britisli ; and 
either older or not much later than the Roman Conquest, 
viz., their camps and Buryal places, the monuments eallM 
Cromlecheu and Mehieu g^^r ; their Coynn, Arms, 
Amulets, d'C. 

'^The Fouith, An Account of the Roman Antiquities 
there, and some others of later date, dureing the Government 
of the British Princes ; together w**" copies of all the 
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înacriptîoDB of any considerable Antiquity, as yet remaiuing 
in that conn trey. 

'*The Natnral History mììj \m divided into five fie<^tioiiB. 
The fii'st whereof niwy contain a General Descriptioti of the 
Conntrey in respect of its Situation and Quality of the Soil : 
An Account of Meteors with comparative Table* of the 
weathür in general places. Also of the Sea, Rivers, Lakes, 
Springs, and Mineral Waters. 

**Sect. 2. An Enumeration ^ Description of all the 
various Soi-ts of Earths, Stones, and alf Mineral Bodies. 

'* Sect. 3. Of Formed Stones, or enich as have a constant 
Ŵ regular Figure, whereby they «re distinguishable from 
each others [^k] no I esse than Plants or Animais. 

*'Sect. 4. Of Plants, wlierein we shall onely take notice 
of such as grow spontaneously in Wales, and liavo been rarely 
or not at all observe<l elsewhere in this Island, adding a 
Cattdogue of such aa are found in England or Scotland, and 
have not been observ'd in Wales. 

*'S©ot. 6. Of Animal H ; in the same Method /^^ 

Lliuyd resolved to publiah the Árchmhgia Brüannim 
before the Dictionary and Natural Hiatory, because he 
thought "it would meet with more buyers", and because 
he had "a tolemble apparatus for it'\ In November 1703, 
the Glôsaography was finished, and plticed in the printer's 
hands; it was not published until 1707. Lhuyd waâ not 
responsible for the delay — "the Press"', he wrote, "has 
never stayed an hour" — it was caused by lack of type ; 
founts, especially such as were required for Lhuyd's 
Orthograpliy, being so dcarce that it was iuipussible for 
more than one compositor to proceed with the work. 

The Gloseographij had a mixed reception. The Welsh 
gentry were disappointed j not unreasonably. To most of 
them it was a sealed book — even the Welsh preface was 
printed in letters that greatly puzzled ; they would have 
found the Dictionary, the Natural History, or one of the 
other parts of the Ârcìtwologia more interesting. "Y' 

» MS. Ashm. 1820, foL 228. 
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Learned & curious booke", wrote one of Lhuyd's Welsh 

Correspondents, "had not ye reception in t^iese parts 

as it desenred, not one in twenty that I conversed with 

giving it any tolerable character." The learned of Paris 

were dissatisfied because it was not written in Latin. 

By English and Celtic scholars it was received with 

admiration. Prom London, on August 8, Lhuyd wrote: 

"The Linguists and Antiquaries in these parts are so well 

satisfied with this volume that it sels much beyond what 

could be expected of a book so forreign."' Dean Hickes 

had his copy on June 2. His letter is typical of the 

numerous appreciations that Lhuyd received. "Sir", he 

writes, 

"This day I received the copy of your Arciugologia Brit- 
tannica. The moment I received it, I sat down to peruse it 
for 4 houres together, and had sit longer at it, if other affaires 
had not called me of [«tc]. Tour performance throughout, as 
it is worth all your labour, and paines : so I doubt not but it 
will be very satisfactory to all men, who have a genius for 
antiquity, and the more learned and judicious they are, the 
more they will approve it, and be pleased with it. For my 
own part, I professe unfeignedly to you, that I am an admirer 
of it, and wish for my own sake, and the sake of my late 
undertaking^ it had been printed 20 years ago, so usefull 
would it have been unto me. It hath cost you a great deal 
of thought, and by consequence required a great deal of 
time, and now I consider the Harmony, and accuracy of tho 
severall parts of it, I wonder we had it so soon. When it is 
bound, I will carefully peruse the whole, and then you shall 
hear more from me of it. In the mean time, sir, I give you 
my share of the public thanks, vr^'^ are due to you, and 
had I the honour to be known to Sir Th. ManselF your 
patron, I would give him thanks for encouraging such a 



» Arch. Camb. for 1860, p. 15. 
a Ung, Vett. Septentr. Thes., Oxon., 1705-03. 

' The GloBsography is dedicated to Sir Thomas Mansell, created 
Baron Mansell of Margam January 1712. 
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noble, auíì truly useful 1 a work. Would al! other Gentlemen^ 
who »re able, follow his Moc&enftw-like exftnjple» Tho eoìn- 
moii wealth of Learning would goon enlarge its territories^ 
lind in particular the darknesse of Antiquities would in few 
yeares be brought to light. I pray God continue your healtli 
unto you^ and that you may live to fìnifth your other designee | 
and that you may also fìnd patrons to encourage you, is the 
haarty wish of 

**Your faitlifuU freind, 
and serv' Gso. Hickes."*! 



Subsequently to his travels Lliuyd's life waa uaeventf uL 
Except to reside for long periods in some neighbouring 
village, where ìib mi^ht find the quietness that was impos- 
sible at the Museuuij he rarely left Oxford. Stiil, he made 
one important excursion which should be recorded. In tlie 
summer of 1702 he visited Cambridge to consult a MS,, 
which, according to the recently published catalogue of 
the University Library, *' • , • proiuised ... a map of 
Britain and Ireland by Giraldus Cambrensia . * /* The 
map was disappointing, being but a crude draught* Tliis 
Journey, however, was not in vain, for while searching 
in the variouo libraries Lhuyd discovered the glosses and 
Englynion of the Juvencus MS. 

On his return from Brittany, his University, in appi^cia- 
tion of his prolonged and laborious researches, conferred 
on Lhuyd the honorary degree of M.Â. In 1708, the 
year following the publication of the Glosmgraphy^ he 
was made a Fellow of the Eoyal Society, In the spring 
of 1709 he was elected Superior Beadel of Divinity, but 
unfortunately he was to hold the ofíìce for a few inontha 
only. His election took place on March 11, and he died 
on June SO. 

Lhuyd had been endowed with a fine physique, and his 
powers of endurance were great ; had it been otherwise he 

t MS. AAhm. 1S15, fol. 188. 
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could not have carried on his numerous studies so enthusi- 
astically and so successfully. There are references to his 
strength and sturdiness when a youth, and he himself, in a 
letter that is without date, but which must have been 
written after his thirtieth year, tells a correspondent that 
he could not remember to have taken physic more than 
three times in his life. This excellent health he enjoyed 
until 1698. When at Haverfordwest, in 1697, being then 
thirty-seven, he writes: "For my part I have not been one 
day very sick these ten years; nor have I ever en joy 'd my 
health (God be thanked) better than in my Travails.'" This 
good fortune soon deserted him. When in North Wales in 
the following year, he began to suffer from a severe head- 
ache, which became periodic, and from a cough, which 
developed into chronic asthma. Towards the end of June 
1709, Lhuyd, through sleeping in a damp room at the 
Museum, caught a chill. On Sunday, June 26, pleurisy set 
in, which became complicated with asthma. He died late 
on Wednesday night or early on Thursday morning, and 
was buried on Friday night, at nine o'clock, in the Welsh 
Aisle of St. Michael's Church, his body being accompanied 
from the Museum by the Beadels and members of Jesus 
College Common Boom. 

Lhuyd died in debt. His income as keeper of the Ashmo- 
lean Museum had never exceeded £50. His travels proved 
more expensive than he anticipated; he was often '^ pocket 
bound " on his journeys, for his supporters failed him miser- 
ably. In 1696, the year of the first tour, the subscriptions 
amounted to £110 Os. Od. In 1700, they had dwindled to 
£11 15«. Od. Financially, the Olossography was not a 
success. Moreover, Lhuyd was of a very generous nature. 
His gifts to friends and others who helped him in his work 
were many. Undergraduates always found in him a friend, 

» Arch. Camb. for 1857, p. 385. 
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he frequently lent thein money, and the indebtedness waa 
not seldom forgotten. The beadelship would have freed 
him from ditficultiea— it was "aomethingf better than £100 
per aiiTium" — hut it came too late. 

Lhuyd's MSS, and books were aeized by the Uni?eraity, 
There ia a tradition that the authorities of Jesus College 
wished to purchase them, but were dissuaded by Will in lu 
Wynne, one of the Fellows who had quarrelled with Lhuyd, 
It was hoped that, if they might not go to Lhuyd'a 
College, the Bodleian would acquire them. Indeed, John 
Anstis, who had given Lliuyd several MSS.» and wiio 
desired to buy tbe collection, did not press his offer lest he 
might make their purchase more difficult to the University 
library. But Bodley's librarian does not appear to have 
made aoy effoH to procure them. Besides Anstis, other 
intending purchasers were Bishop NicolsoUj Lord Mansell^ 
Sir Thomas Sebright, and Humphrey Wanley, the last on 
behalf of Lord Harley, Anstis, the bishop, and Lord 
Mansell, withdrew, and left Sir Thomas, wlio was an old 
Jesus man J and Wan ley keenly to compete. To Wanley 
the chief attraction was Lìÿfr Cock yr Herge^t. Lhuyd 
had borrowed the MS., and it was in his possession when he 
died, Thomas Wilkins's letter, stating that he had given 
the Red Book to tlie I'ollege and not to Lhuyd, is affixed to 
its cover* At Wanley*s request, Moses Williams examined 
the collection. He reported that the Ll^r Ooeh had 
been removed to Jesuit College library, and that the 
other MSS, might be purchased for £80, the amount 
of Lhuyd ^s debts. In spite of the loss of tbe great MS., 
Wanley w^as as eager as ever, but his attempts were 
in vain. The collection was ultimately sold to Sir 
Thomas Sebright, on which Wanley remarks: *^After 
we have been beating the bush another is about to run 
away with the Hare/' It will always be regretted that 
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the MSS. did not pass into Jesus College library, or 
into the Bodleian, as then they would have escaped the 
calamity that has dogged them from the time they left 
Oxford. 

How far Lhuyd had proceeded with his other works it 
is impossible to say. A few months after the publication 
of the Olossographyj he wrote to John Lloyd of Euthin : 
"Pray learn, as much as you can, in whose hands tlie 
Grants or Charters of the Beligious houses in Denbigh- 
shire and Flintshire may be. S' Thomas Mansel has sent 
me lately all these (sic) of his Abbey of Margan (sic), 
which are 205 ; & they give me much more instruction 
than I was aware of. I suppose no Gentlman that's any- 
thing a scholar would scruple to lend them ; but for those 
that are in other hands we are not to expect them.'" 
Tancred Bobinson, writing within a week of Lhuyd's 
death : "I remember Mr. Lhwyd told me he had perfected 
for the press an Onamasticon Populoruniy Vrbium et oppi- 
dorum Antiq. Britan.y and had prepared a second edition of 
his Litholog. Britan.y very much augmented."^ In January 
1714, Richard Richardson of North Bierley, wrote: "I 
am sory that I could have no beter account of Mr. 
Lhwyd's Collections from him then I had, not many 
months before he dyed he sent me an account that lie 
designd to print his Nat. Hist, of Wales in latine for the 
advantage of foraigners, in two octavos, ia a fine Elziver 
character which induces me to believe that he had that 
worke in a great measure ready for the press.'" 

To Richardson Lhuyd had written on Nov. 8, 1708: 
"The first tiling I design to publish will be only an 8vo 
in Latin, containing an account of the method observed by 

1 Arch. Camb. for 1860, p. 17. 
^ MS. Lister 37, fol. 157. 
3 MS. Ballard 17, fol. 138. 
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the ancient Gauls and Britans in the naming of persons 
and places. Perhaps you may supply me with some names 
of Mountains and Rivers of Yorkshire, not to be found 
in the maps ; some of which might illustrate or confirm 
other observations. Are there no Irish or British Manu- 
scripts to be heard of in all your country, or any 
barbarous Iss."* 

Heame and others who examined Lhuyd's collection 
found his materials "undigested". But after his death 
they were confused, and it is to be feared tampered with. 
The much loved David Parry alone could have brought 
the work to completion, but, unfortunately, he in no way 
concerned himself with the MSS. Already in Lhuyd's 
life time he had entered upon the path which led to his 
ruin. Once his master's care and restraining influence 
were removed his fall was rapid. He survived Lhuyd 
but five years, dying on December 8, 1714, "a perfect 
sot". 

I conclude with three tributes to Lhuyd: — On May 14, 
1706, Heame wrote in his diary :"...! tell you, y* he 
is a person of singular Modesty, good Nature, & uncommon 
Industry. He lives a retir'd life, generally three or four 
miles from Oxford, is not at all ambitious of Preferment 
or Honour, & w^ he does is purely out of Love to y* Good 
of Learning and his Country . . .'" 

"Rhag bod ymma", says John Morgan, at the end of his 
Myfyrdodau BucheddoL^ '*Ddalenneu segur, mi argrephais 
yr Englynion isod, ar Farwolaeth Mr. Edward Llwyd, Ceid- 
wad y Musaeum yn Rhydychen.'" 

* Nichols's Illustratioiis of Literature ^ vol. i, p. 821. 
2 Hearne's Collections (O.H.S.), vol. i, p. 244. 

^ Myfyrdodau Bucheddol ar y Pedwar Beth [sic] Dhceddaf . . . 
Lundain . . . 1745. 

* The Englynion are printed verbatim et literatim. 
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Carmen Englynicum in Obitom C?eleberrìmi & Linguis Peritissimi 
Antiquarii Dom. Edvardi Luidii, M.A.R.S.S. Ashmoleani Musaei 
apud Ozonienses GoBtodis; qui hâc vita decessit 29 die Junii, Ann. 
Dom. 1709, ^tatÌB suae 49. 

Mae ami gawodydd ymma, a Gorlif 

Gkurw Uaf ar f el Gkiua' ; 
Mae iâa oer yn y Mis Ha', 
Oes oerach nag iA Eira. 

Gkm in hòff Haul gynneu ffo, a'i Gkinnaid 

Oedd gynnes fachludo ; 
€htn i Biif atteg ein Bro, 
Ai gwiw Qeidwad ei gado. 

Tmmaith fyth Weniaith i anwyl Feinir, 

Oedd fynych yngorchwyl ; 
Ymmaith bér Lais om hemyl ; 
Syn yw'r Glust gan Swn oer Glul. 

Clul Gwr cu' Qymru i gyd, an Browdwr 

Mewn Brwydreu Celfyddyd : 
Arweddwr Cyfarwyddyd, 
A doeth Ben Dysceidiaeth Byd. 

Hwyliaist or Llwybreu halaeth, gan hofB 

Anhyffordd Wybodaeth 
Allan on Dysc, lie nid aeth 
Un Djm i Derfyn d* Arfaeth. 

Meini nâdd a M3myddoedd, a Gwalieu 

Ac olion Dinasoedd, 
A Dail dy Fyfyrdod oedd, 
A Hanesion Hen Oesoedd. 

Ni fu gwn, soniwn am sydd, un Heniaith 

Anhynod na newydd ; 
Na ddo, ith dyn Go* dan gudd, 
Cywreinwaith, nai Carennydd. 

Chwiliaist, ti gefaist yn gyfan Addysc 

T Derwyddon allan ; 
A Bri y Cowri, a*i Can, 
Ai Hiroes gynt, ai Harian. 
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Cyhoeddodd, rhanodd oth Rhinwedd Uyfreu 

Llaf urus beth rhyf edd : 
Eithr or Byd mwy aeth ir Bêdd, 
Anial Dîr, yn ol d*orwedd : 

Nid oes un Einioes yn unig mewn Bedd, 

Mae*n Byd yn gladdedig. 
Mil draw jm d*ymmyl a drig, 
O Wladw3rr canmoledig. 

Garw yw huno Gwr hynod heb orphen 

Ei berflfaith Fyfyrdod, 
Rhoddem a feddem dy fod 
O law Angeuy Lew yngod. 

Od a'r un x Dir^ Anmon, Nidn Callcf 

Nid Cenllifoedd fyrdditon, 
O oer Alar a tcyhon^ 
Afeddalhâ Feddwl hton. 

Ond er ir Cnawd, Brawd llwch bran, ymollwng 

I'wyllys yr Angau ; 
MaeV Enw per mawr yn parhâu 
Mewn Parch, er mwyn ai piau. 

Ym mhob Tre' a Lie bydd Llioyd, 

Er ei Glul yn Aur ei Glôd, 
Yn Dwr, yn Glydwr ein Gwlâd, 
ünig Crair Awduron Cred. 

Pob Craig wen oi phen iw phant, ddiwidswydd 

A ddadsain dy Haeddiant. 
Pibau bronnydd, pob ryw Nant, 
Filoedd a gân dy Foliant. 

A Duddyfnion Afonydd a gludant 

Dy Glôd yn gjrfarwydd, 
Diball Drêth i bell Dreithydd, 
Yn oes eu Dwr, No8 a Dydd. 

A thra bo Athro by wiawl, na cherrig, 

Na Chaerau Dieithrawl, 
Nag un Llyseuyn llesawl, 
Na hen laith, bydd faith dy Fawl. 

* Nid eir i Anntcn ond unwaith. 
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Lest the phrase "a brilliant and many-sided genius '* 
applied to Lhuyd at the beginning of this paper should be 
considered extravagant^ especially when it has been fol- 
lowed by so incomplete a record of his life and work, I 
will close with a recent appreciation of one side only of 
Lhuyd's learning — his philology. At the conclusion of an 
address delivered at Oswestry in June 1896, Professor 
Rhys said: — 

"I was yesterday shown a most picturesque old house . . . ., 
and as I heard it called the Llwyd Mansion, my curiosity 
was at once roused, and I found that it belonged in ages 
gone by to the Lloyds of Llanvorda. Of that family came 
a great man, a very great man, to wit, Edward Llwyd, — who 
was bom in the year 1660, and died in 1709, when he was 
buried in the Welsh aisle of St. Michael's at Oxford ; that is 
to say in the burial place then reserved for Jesus College. 
For Llwyd was undoubtedly one of the greatest men 
educated at the Welsh College. I feel an interest in the 
memory of Edward Llwyd, not only on account of his con- 
nection with the Welsh College, but because he was in many 
respects the greatest Celtic philologist the world has ever 
seen. It is not too much to say that had Celtic philology 
walked in the ways of Edward Llwyd, and not of such 
men as Dr. Pughe and Col. Valiancy, it would by this time 
have reached a far higher ground than it has, and native 
scholars would have left no room for the meteoric appearance 
of Zeuss or of the other Qermans who have succeeded him 
in the same field of study .'^^ 

' Bye-Qones, vol. xiii, p. 363. 
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THE NATIONAL EMBLEM OF WALES.^ 

By IVOR B. JOHN, M.A., 
Goldsmiths' College, Univebsity of London. 



A WORD of introduction is, perhaps, necessary. I know I 
am by no means the first to make the suggestion that the 
daffodil ought really to be the national emblem of Wales. 
It can be seen in print in more than one place' that many 
people believe that the daffodil has been wrongly ousted by 
the leek ; and I know that there have been other workers in 
the field before me. But what has been already done in 
this direction I have not allowed to bias me in the slightest. 
I took up the question with a perfectly open mind ; I have 
examined all the evidence adduced (and, I would fain 
believe, have discovered a deal more), and therefore I do 
not want it thought that I am merely raking up old 
theories and quoting second-hand opinions. 

Again, it may be well to say a word or two on the nature 
of the evidence which will be submitted to you. When 
corresponding with your secretary (Mr. Vincent Evans) he 
suggested the desirability of bringing forward, if possible^ 
new historical evidence. Now, historical evidence, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, it is impossible in this 
case to obtain. A moment^s reflection will show why. The 

^ Read before the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion, at 20, 
Hanover Square, on Thursday, the 2l8t of February 1907. Chairman, 
Ellis J. Griffith, Esq., M.P. 

* See, for instance, "Wales", in the Story of the Nations^ O. M. 
Edwards; note in index under "Leek". 
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very nature of the case prevents it. The adoption of a 
national emblem is not, as a rule, a historical event taking 
place, like the battle of Hastings, on a definite day, at a 
definite place, and we are absolutely sure, in the case of 
Wales, that no such event could have taken place. It 
may be admitted at once that there is no direct historical 
evidence available in connection with the Welsh national 
emblem, whatever that emblem may be — leek, daffodil, or 
anything else. Therefore my task will be to bring forward 
presumptive proof — '^circumstantial evidence" if you like — 
in favour of the daffodil, and to show that, although we 
cannot directly disprove the traditions connected with the 
leek, we can show that they are absurdly improbable and 
quite untenable. 

A crude analogy may serve to make the position more 
clear: — Suppose we came across a tradition, accompanied 
by a deal of detail, that three homed men with wooden 
legs lived in a cellar under the Bank of England a hundred 
years ago. If a man chose to believe that, it would be 
exceedingly difficult to disprove it directly. To a scoffer 
the believer would say : "How do you know there were 
not?" The reply to that would only be a number of 
arguments pointing out how exceedingly unlikely such a 
thing was, and, to the average mind, a sufficient number 
of arguments of this kind would be quite as convincing as 
direct evidence. It is plain that direct historical evidence 
to prove that a thing did not happen is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to obtain, and in such cases we must be satisfied with 
dealing only with questions of possibility and impossibility, 
probability and improbability. Suppose, again, that in 
addition to being able to heap up arguments showing the 
extreme improbability of such a condition of things as 
those of our crude example, we could point to the exact 
way in which such a statement had arisen as the result of 
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a misunderstanding — then, I believe, we should be abso- 
lutely and easily convinced of the error of the statement. 

In attempting to disprove the claim of the leek to be the 
national emblem of Wales, we naturally cannot go back to 
some definite day upon which the national emblem was 
adopted, and say that it was not the leek but something 
else that was intended. But we can point out that for 
several reasons it is exceedingly improbable that the leek 
was ever intended to be the national emblem; that the 
incident upon which its adoption rests can never have taken 
place ; and that it was the most unlikely selection that any 
individual or nation could make. We can also show how 
a simple confusion explains the original error, and point 
out what strange influences helped to perpetuate this error; 
and, finally, we can show, on Aesthetic grounds, on the 
grounds of common-sense, and by analogy with other cases 
of a similar kind, that the very rival candidate over whose 
name the confusion arose has the real claim to the position. 

As a fixed point of departure we have to take the famous 
passage from Henry F, act iv, sc. 7, beginning at line 90 
(Arden Edition). 

King Henry asks Montjoy — 

^^What is this castle call'd that stands hard by P 
Montjoy: They call it Agincourt. 
Kiny Henry: Then call we this the field of Agincourt, 

Fought on the day of Crispin Crispianus." 

Fluellen then breaks in — 

"Your grandfather, of famous memory, an't please your 
majesty, and your great-uncle, Edward the Plack Prince of 
Wales, as I have read in the chronicles, fought a most prave 
pattle here in France. 
Kinff Henry : They did, Fluellen. 

Fluellen: Your majesty says very true : if your majesties is 
remembered of it, the Welshmen did good service 
in a garden where leeks did grow, wearing leeks 
in their Monmouth caps; which, your majesty 
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know, to this hour is an honourable badge of the 
service ; and I do believe your majesty takes no 
scorn to wear the leek upon St. Tavy*s day. 
King Henry: I wear it for a memorable honour ; 

For I am Welsh, you know, good countryman." 

This is, in all probability, the best known reference in all 
literature to the Welshman and his leek^ and was written 
by Shakespeare in 1598 or 1599. It merits the most care- 
ful examination — ^if we use the phrase ^^repays examina- 
tion", the "repayment'* we get is peculiar and surprising. 

The "grandfather, of famous memory", is John of Gaunt, 
1340-1899. Edward the Black Prince's dates are 1330- 
1376. 

The mention of the Black Prince fighting in France 
immediately suggests Creçy, 1346, but John of Gaunt was 
only six years of age then, so Creçy is impossible. 

Now John of Gaunt and the Black Prince fought shoul- 
der to shoulder more than once. In 1376, for instance — 
this, however, was not in France, but in Spain — when John 
of Graunt was the leader of the first division of the Black 
Prince's army. In 1370, however, we have the nearest 
approach to a "prave pattle" in the sack of Limoges by 
these two redoubtable warriors. On turning to Froissart's 
account of this action we find it to have been no "prave 
pattle" at all, but little more than a massacre of almost 
defenceless townspeople. We may qualify this, however, 
by saying that Froissart was French in his sympathies, and 
therefore not quite trustworthy. Fluellen says that he 
read of this battle in the "Chronicles". In no Chronicles 
that have come down to us is there any trace of any such 
battle. In all probability the story has no historical foun- 
dation whatsoever. Fluellen himself is a character of 
Shakespeare's own invention — he is to be found neither in 
Holinshed's Chronicles nor in the ^^Famous Victorie^\ upon 
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which the play of Henry V was baaed. The otily source 
upon which Shakespeare could have been drawing was the 
current tradition of his day. 

Putting aside any preconceptions for a moment, let us 
ask ( a) what Shakespeare actually says, and (b) what can 
be reasonably gathered from the passage we have quoted— 

*'ThB Webhmen did good service in a garden wbere leeks 
did grow, wearing leekB in their Monmouth caps ; wbich^ your 
majesty know* to thia hour la an honourahlo badge of the 
aervice," 

Now, it seems to me that it is impossible for that phrase 
to mean anything more or less than tliat Shakespeare 
WH8 here giving a reaeon — what he thought was ths 
reason — why Welshmen should wear leeks. The words 
"to this hour is an honourable badge of the service'* 
would be nieaningless otherwise; "and", FlueCen goes 
on to say, ^'I do believe your majesty takes no scorn 
to wear the leek upon St* Tavy'sT>ay" — the day of the 
Pation Welsh Saint. Henry replies^^"! wear it for a 
memorable honour; For I am Welsh, you know^ good 
countryman," A memorable honour^ evidently, of tlie 
service performed by the Welsh in the "prave pattle"j a 
meaning confirmed in the next scene. 

But why should there be any question of scorn ? And 
why should it be so deliberately lugged in by the ears ? 
Because Shakespeare is deliberately endeavouring to place 
the wearing of the leek in a favourable light. As I shall 
show later on^ the leek in England was a symbol of worth- 
lessnessj and was often used in expressions of scorn. 

In this very play, when Pistol jeers at Fluellen and is 
made ttj eat the leek, we have both the general scorn and 
its well-deserved retribution made very prominent. This 
scene confirms the first, if any confirmation were needed, 
in again showing us Shakespeare using every means in his 
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power to place the Welsh custom in the most favourable 

li^ht. Gower's reproof of Pistol is most dignified and 

just: — 

''Wül yoa mock at an ancient tradition, begun upon an 
honourable respect, and worn as a memorable trophy of pre- 
deceased valour, and dare not avouch in your deeds any of 
your words P I have seen you gleekiug and galling at this 
gentleman twice or thrice. Tou thought, because he could 
not speak English in the native garb, he could not therefore 
handle an English cudgel ; you find it otherwise ; and 
henceforth let a Welsh correction teach you a good English 
condition. Fare ye well.** 

Now in 1598 Elizabeth Tudor was on the throne. Need 
I go on to point out why Shakespeare should endeavour to 
remove any unpleasant stigma from anything connected 
with Welsh nationality ? We see Shakespeare go out of 
his way more than once to pay compliments to ^^the fair 
vestal throned by the west'*; this is only a very similar and 
a very natural procedure. 

Let us now compare this Shakespearian version of the 
leek legend with the form which has most general 
acceptance. I shall take the latter from a work typical of 
those by which such stories are propagated — an interesting^ 
gossipy collection of all kinds of information and curious 
notes about flowers, put together, in a rambling and un- 
scientific fashion, by the Bev. Hilderic Friend into a work 
entitled Flowers and Flower Lore. He begins : — 

*'The following paragraph from a scarce work bears so 
directly on the question that I quote it entire — 'The Welsh, 
who are the pure descendants of the ancient Britons, regard 
St. David as their Tutelar Saint, and annually hold festive 
meetings on the Ist of March, which was formerly solemnly 
dedicated to his remembrance, with every mark of con- 
viviality. In the year 640, the Britons under King 
Cadwallader gained a complete victory over the Saxons ; 
and St. David is considered not only to have contributed to 
this victory by the prayers he offered to Heaven for their 
success, but by the judicious regulation he adopted for ren- 
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(lenng the Brttona known to each other bj wearing Leeke 

in their caps drawn from a ganien near the fieM of «ction ; 
while the SaxoDa^ from the want of some such distingni^hing 
mark; frequently mistook each other, and dealt their fury 
among themselves, almust hicUscrmnnately slaying frieada 
and io^a. From this cîrcumâtanee arose the custom of the 
Wolah wearing leeks in their hats on St. Davids Day^ a 
badge of honour considered indiapenaable upon the occasion, 
and to have been established from the very period designed 
to have been commemorated/'^ 

Taking this story as it skaiids^ let ui point out its in- 
herent improbabilities. 

(a) The Leek is a cultivated plant, it would have taken 
a fairly large ^rden to supply an army with badges* 

(b) Did the Saxons and Welah so resemble one another 
that distinguishing badges of this type were necessary? 
Were Üiey so unused to warring against each other that 
some distinguishing mark was necessary ? 

(c) JÎ a distinguishing mark were necessary^ would a leek 
worn in the cap be satisfactory ? 

(d) Supposing the leek were a satisfactory mark of this 
kind, it would serve both sides equally well^ for the Saxons 
would only attack leek wearers. 

(fi) This battle took place in 640 a.d. Unfortunately 
for the story St, Darid died thirty-nine years previously, 

601 A.D, 

On the face of it the story is ridiculous, and no scholar 
who has ever examined it has given it a moment's credence. 
Other evidence against it^ based upon what we know of St, 
David, I shall return to later ; but I think you will agree 
with me that in itself the story is an absurdly improbable 
one* On comparing it with the Henry ¥ story we notice 
a very striking resemblance. In both the central idea is 
the same — the leek is worn on St, David's Day as a 
"memorable honour" of the prowess of the Welsh on the 
field of battle. Of the two stories the Shakespearian is 
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the more sensible (for instance, a garden of leeks would 
easily furnish a sufficient number of leeks for the caps 
of the small body of Welshmen who were with the 
English army in France at any of the times to which 
Shakespeare may be referring), and it seems tome certain, 
beyond any manner of doubt, that the two stories are but 
variants of one and the same original. More than that, 
it seems to me possible (I only suggest this as a possibility, 
I cannot prove it absolutely at present) that the Shake- 
speare story is the earlier of the two, and, perhaps there- 
fore, the parent of the St. David version. The evidence 
which seems to point in that direction is as follows: — 

1. If Shakespeare had known the St. David version he 
surely would have definitely referred to it in the passages 
we are handling. 

2. About the same time as Shakespeare was writing 
Henry F, or at any rate between that time and 1615, 
Drayton was composing his Polyolbiony a series of songs 
descriptive of the various parts of Englaud and Wales. 
The PolyoUnon is a very mine of legends of the kind with 
which we are dealing, and Drayton spared himself no pains 
in collecting them. He evidently travelled through the 
districts he describes, and his fidelity to Welsh topography 
and orthography is, for his period, remarkable. This is 
his version of the leek legend — 

''There is an aged cell^ with moss and ivy grown, 
In which, not to this day, the sun has ever shone, 
That reverend British saint, in zealous ages past. 
To contemplation lived, and did so truly fast 
As he did only drink what crystal Hodney yields, 
And fed upon the leeks he gathered in the fields. 



^ According to the margin of the Folio Edition, this cell was in ''the 
valley Ewias** in Monmouthshire. The name still remains in Ewyas 
Harold, just inside the border of Hereford. 
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Ill matiiỳry of whom, in each revolving year. 

The Webhrneu on his day th»t sacred herb do wear. 

Whera of that holy tnaii, as humbly do they crave 

Thupt in tiieir just defenee they might his furtherance have-" 

If the general! j-accepted legend had been in existence 
in Drayton's tiaae it is impossible to believe that he would 
not have come across it, 

3, In a work dating from about fifty years later, the 
Boiuiwlogioiy or the British Phyêicianj of Robert Turner, 
of Holshott, 1664j we have another mention of leeks in 
connection with Wales without any reference to the St, 

David story : — 

Leeks : '*Thüy grow pletiti fully in our gardeus, . , . Leeks 
are hot and dry ii* the thinl degree, of suliUe parts, onu of 
Mara bia plants, which infuaetli much vulour into the Welsh- 



Aceording to this good man, therefore, the Welsh ate 
leeks in order to give themselves something analogous to 
Dutch courage. Coming to more modem timesj schulai^ 
have, as I have said, at once rejected the popular legend, 
and have endeavoured to account for the leek custom in 
various ways. Owen Pughe's suggestion is that the custom 
arose from the practice of every farmer contributing his 
leek to the common repast when they met at Cymmortkaf 
an association by which they reciprocated assistance in 
ploughing the laud. This is purely a guess j it is based 
upon no evidence or likelihood of any kind; besides, let 
us hope that Welsh farmers had something more substan- 
tial as sustenance than a leek or two per head. 

In 1805, Tlieophilus Jones, the compiler of a HiMoi'i^ of 
Brecknock f wrote: — *'A8 to the leek, which is now given as 
the badge of the Principality, curiosity seeks in vain for its 
allusion, or the circumstances from wheuce the custom 
of wearing it on St, David's Day originated," And in the 
1898 edition of the same work we have the still fuller 
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statement, quoted by Mr. Herbert Arthur Evans in the 
Arden edition of Henry Vi — "All we know at present of the 
custom is that it is derived from the English, who pro- 
bably at first meant it as a mark of contempt, though it 
has since been adopted by the Britons as an honorary 
badge of distinction.'' 

Here I think we have arrived at one definite stage in our 
treatment of this subject. A certain custom exists among 
the Welsh ; certain differing legends endeavour to account 
for this custom — none of them do so satisfactorily. We 
are perfectly familiar with many similar cases in other 
connections — ^the early history of Bome, for example — and 
there is absolutely no doubt whatsoever that we are dealing 
with "aitiological myths", i.e., myths invented to account 
for existing customs and institutions. In this case we can 
say with certainty that at least as early as Shakespeare's 
time, and probably long before, the custom existed among 
the Welsh of wearing leeks on St. David's Day. Attempts 
were made to explain the custom, and these attempts are 
the legends we have mentioned. This aitiological tendency 
is characteristic of all nations, but it seems to be parti- 
cularly characteristic of the Welsh. Had I time I could 
show you how the whole collection known as the 
"Mabinogion" is honeycombed with legends of this type, 
and from the time of the invention of those tales up to the 
present day this tendency has been strongly developed 
among the Welsh. 

As an example take the following. There are, I 
believe, a number of places in Wales bearing the 
name of Morlais, and I know for certain that the 
inhabitants of one of them believe that the name is 
due to the fact that at some spot near, a listener may 
hear the sound of the sea — llais y mar. A visitor was 
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recently taken bj an inhabitant of a certain Morlais 
to the proper spot, and there, indeed^ he heard the 
sound of the sea, although the sea was manj miles away. 
Needless to saj^ what he really heard was the noise 
of the wind in the trees, which is capable of providing 
üaiê ÿ jnâr anywhere. Now I quite believe^ so ^^at 
is my faith in this aitiological tendency^ that in every 
*Tüorlais" you will find some one or other who derives the 
name in this way, and who can lead you to the proper spot^ 
although there ia nothing more certain than, whatever 
Morlais may mean (and thei'e are doubts about its exact 
meaning) that it cannot by any possibility whatever mean 
Uais y mar. 

We are therefore thrown back upon the fact that a 
certain custom exists for which the traditional explanation 
or explanations are totally un satisfactory j we must now 
turn elsewhere. 

The Welsh name for "leeks" is tlie plural substantive 
cennin | sing, cetihinen, 

Cornish forms cenin^ cennin^ cinin* 
Breton form ktnen. 
A cognate Irish form seems also to mean "leek". But 
any Welsh Dictionary gives : — 

Cennin cyffredin^ common leeks* 
Ctrmin y brainy wild hyacinths. 
Cennin y QwinwydA^ daffodils. 
G&fmin Pedr^ daffodils. 
Cennin Ffraincj shaHota. 
Ceiinin Mwinog, garlic- 
It is evident that the term cennin was a kind of generic 
termj and of the plant^i so named the common leeka 
would naturally be the one most familiar to the majority 
of people. From this it follows, too— a most important 
point for us — that anyone meaning to speak of j say, the 
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hyacinth or daffodil would be very likely to be misunder- 
stood; he would be thought to be speaking of ^^ leeks". 

There is a curious paraUel in the case of English. The 
Old English or Anglo-Saxon form is leac, which we also 
find used as a kind of generic term applied to a number 
of plants, some closely related to the leek, such as the 
Garlick (spearleek), others belonging to quite different 
families, as the Hollow Leek (Corydalis Cava)^ and the 
House Leek (Sempervivum Tectorum), whose names survive 
to the present day. It is interesting to look up old botan- 
ical glosses, and note how the application of the name 
gradually narrows down. By the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century it is quite plain that the word ^4eek" alone in 
English would suggest the common vegetable in just the 
same way as the word cennin suggests the ordinary leeks 
to the average Welshman. 

Going further afield than our own islands we find that 
the leek (allium porrumj is one of the best known and 
commonest of cultivated plants. It was known to the 
Egyptians, and by them almost considered sacred. The 
Israelites, hungering in the wilderness, we are told in 
Numbers xi, when lusting for the flesh-pots of Egypt 
remembered "the fish which we did eat in Egypt freely; 
the cucumbers, and the melons, and the leeks, and the 
onions, and the garlick." It was known to the Greeks 
and Romans, and evidently much used by them. It 
is grown in nearly all temperate climates. Its hardi- 
ness and its value as a food would account for its being 
so widely spread and so popular. As illustrating its 
hardiness, we may notice in the account given of the 
Great Frost of 1608, that the great proof of the severity of 
the weather lay in the fact that "the leek, whose courage 
hath ever been so undaunted that he hath borne up his 
lusty head in all storms, and could never be compelled to 
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shrink from hail, snow, frost, or showers, is now by the 
violence and cruelty of the weather beaten into the earth, 
being rotted, dead, disgraced, and trod upon." 

It is most important to remember in the next place that 
except in one very doubtful instance (a supposed case in 
China), the leek has never been found growing wild. 

I have already mentioned that in England the leek was 
regarded with contempt. The herbalist Gerard, in his 
Herbaly published a year before the writing of Henry F, 
declares that it ^^hateth the body, ingendereth naughty 
blood, causeth troublesome and terrible dreames, offendeth 
the eyes, dulleth the sight," etc. John Parkinson, the 
apothecary of James I, about fifty years later, is equally 
severe from a slightly different point of view, but more to 
our purpose. "Our dainty age now refuseth them wholly, 
in all sorts except the poorest; they are used with us 
sometimes in Lent to make pottage, and is [sic] a great 
and general feeding in Wales with the vulgar gentlemen." 

But two hundred and fifty years before this we find the 

leek used as a proverbial expression for something utterly 

valueless. In the Romaunt of the Rosey whether it be 

Chaucer's or not, we find the author speaking of physicians 

and advocates : — 

** For by her wille, without leese 
Every man sholde be seke, 
And though they die, they settle not a leke — " 

i.e., not the least bit. And again : — 

"And other suche, deare ynough a Leeke — " 

Í.6., dear enough at the cost of a leek, the most worthless 

thing that it could be compared to. 

Again, in the C\üi of Bristowey we hear that : — 

"The beste song that ever was made 
Tê not worth a Lek%f% blade, 
But men will tend ther tille." 
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The best song ever made is not worth a leek blade (i.e., 
is worthless) unless men will listen to it. 

Even at this stage it seems to me fair to ask: Is it 
likely that any nation would choose a cultivated vegetable 
of this kind as its national emblem ? There is absolutely 
nothing of distinction or note in the leek, and there ought 
decidedly to be something of the kind in order to justify 
the extraordinary selection of a cultivated vegetable as a 
national emblem. For we find that such emblems are 
usually wild flowers — the English rose— the Irish sham- 
rock (about which, by the way, there exists a deal of 
controversy ; several plants claim to be the true shamrock, 
all of them, of course, wild) — the Scotch thistle — the 
fieur-de-lys of Prance (be it iris or lily) — the broom 
fplanta genista) of the Plantagenets.^ Before, therefore, 
beginning to think of accepting a vegetable as a national 
emblem we ought to require the strongest of direct 
evidence in its favour. Of that kind of evidence we have 
absolutely none ; more than that, the one piece of evidence 
which is nearest to being what we many term direct is, in 
itself, I think, quite fatal to the claim of the leek. I owe 
it to Professor Shys and a North Welsh friend of mine 
that in some parts of North Wales (Anglesey for instance) 
leeks are far from common, and they are not known as 
cenniuy but as Ucs. It hardly needs pointing out that the 
word Ucs is only a Cymricised form of the English name 
"leeks". It is impossible to exaggerate the value of this 
apparently tiny fact. It means that the so-called national 
emblem of Wales is unknown even by name in large dis- 
tricts of Wales, which is an unthinkable state of affairs. 

^ As heraldic badges — exactly similar cases — we have the columbine 
as the badge of the Greys of Witten, the oak badge of the Stewarts, 
and the fir, holly, juniper, pine, heather, and mistletoe as the badges 
of Scotch clans. 

F 



We are therefore clriven to the coTidusion that th^ leek is 
not the national emblem. Almost eqnal in value to this 
piece of evidence is the fact, attested by one of the keenest 
of Welsh antiquaries, a man whose wide knowledge of 
everything Welsh was not to be surpassed in his own day, 
William Owen Pughe- He tells us in his Cambrian 
Biography^ under the head of ^^DemV*^ that he had never 
heard of the custom of wearing leeks on St, David's Day 
until he went to London. Is itj therefore, possible to think 
of the leek as the "uationaP* emblem in any sense of the 
word? 

But still "ÿ ÿenhineii" may quite well be that emblem all 
the while, and if we translate it as '^daffodil", and not 
"leek**j we not only remove every difficulty, but also 
explain how the difficulty arose. 

But, it may be fairly a^ked^ are we justiöed in supposing 
that people could full into such an error as we suggest? 
Is it not accusing them of rather too much silliness ? 
Not in the least! Far more foolish errors than this are 
constantly being unearthed by students of history» folklore^ 
and kindred subjects. One of the most colossal still 
persists up to the present day, and forms a subject of 
wonderment both to those who believe in it and to those 
who do not. In addition, the instance I am about to give, 
turning as it does upon the misunderstanding of a word, 
forms an excellent analogue to the case we are discussing. 
About half-a-mile from the Cathedral in Cologne stands 
the Church of St. Ursula, Built into the walls of this 
Churchy preserved in chests, shrines^ cases and stone 
tombs^ are thousands of bones and skulls, which we are 
gravely told are the remains of Stt Ursula and eleven 
thousand virgins who were massacred by the Huns on 
the spot where the Church was built. St. Ursula was the 
daughter of a British prince named Deonotus, and she, 
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with ten virirm companions and eleven thousand iittendant 
ni^insj sailed for Borne, and on lier i^turn met her death 
at Cologne along with her companions* This was supposed 
to have taken place 238^ 283, or 451 a,d. The storj first 
appeared in the eighth century, was developed in the 
twelfth J and was popularised by Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
It was a tale after this '''saucy and shameless liar's" own 
heart {I borrow William of Newbury's compliment to 
Geoffrey), 

The ridiculousness of the story needs no pointing out. 
Its artificial character is shown by the "elevens". Ursula 
and her more intimate companions made up eleven, and 
with them went eleven thousand more. The idea of eleven 
thousand and eleven virgins getting together and setting 
out for Borne in (at the latest} the fifth century is absurd 
on the face of it* But merely calling it absurd is insuffi- 
cient. We must account for the tale^ and although I do 
not vouch for the absolute accuracy of the explanation (as I 
said at the beginning, in cases of this kind direct historical 
evidence is seldom obtainable) j the following is probably 
what occurred. The lady Ursula dûl meet her death at 
Cologne along with her companion Onesimillar and it is 
quite possible that they were martyred by the Huns (a 
'fashionable name for the wilder inhabíümts of Europe). 
In a Latin monkish chronicle an entry recording the 
martyrdom would read as "Ursula et Oneaimillaj virgines" 
— ^" Ursula and Onesimilla, virgins", were put to death, etc. 
In copying this later, perhaps in the eighth century, if 
the copying were done from dictation, it would be the 
easiest thing in the world for the scribes to understand 
** Ursula et undecim mille virgines" — "Ursula and eleven 
thousand virgins*" The Catholic Church would make no 
difficulty in discovering the necessary bones and skulls ; 

it has accomplished more difficult feats than that. 

f2 
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So, in comparison with a colossal error of this type, 
there is nothing out of the ordinary in supposing that 

cennin should be taken to mean leeks and not daffodils. 

So much for the bulk of the case against the leek. It 
is not yet quite finished with, there ai'e still some argu- 
ments to bring forward, but we shaJl leave them for the 
present and turn to the claims of the daffodil. 

I have already pointed out that it is known (in the 
plural) as c*'.nnin peih% or cennin y givimmjiM» 

It is by far the most striking of the flowers that bloom 
in the early spring, 

"....., Daffodila 
That come before the swallow darea, and takeA 
The winds of March with heftuty.*' 

For this reason it is the most likely, one may say the 
obvious, flower to be chosen for a Saint's Day falling on 
March the Pirst. It is sometimes called Lilt Faurth 
(March Lily), and is known in Carmarthenshire as Bktdyn 
MM Mamrth (The Flower of the Month of March), 

The daffodil rejoices in the botanical name of Narcwftus 
Pëmuìo~NarcÌ8»m^ and the recognised name has also the 
form daffodil^ daffadilly^ daffadowndilly. The word origin- 
ally was the same as asphodel^ and at first meant that 
flower ; but it was soon applied to the narcissus, and is now 
properly confined to a section of that species. Its earlier 
form was affodil^ or affadil^ the modern initial "d" is as 
yet quite unaccounted for- The root is^ of course, the 
Latin aëpìiúdehts^ from the Greek asphodelm^ in spite of a 
derivation very often quoted in books of the popular type* 
a derivation which was the work of some titled lady whose 
name I have forgotten. "It comes", says this lady, "from 
the Anglo-Saxon words *affo dyle', meanings 4hat which 
comet h early'/' There is only one difficulty in accepting 
this derivation ; there are no such words in Anglo-Saxon 
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or any other language^ and therefore they may mean 
anjrthing her ladyship pleases. 

The flower has an enormoos number of popular names. 
Lide Lily=March (Hlydr^monath) Lily, in West of England. 
In Devonshire — Lent Bose, Lent Lily, Lentalily, Lents, 
Lentils. In other places Butter-and-Egg Narcissus.^ In 
Germany one variety is called JosepVs 8tah. In China 
a small variety is called Shui Sin Fa^ Water Fairy Flower. 
In Wales, among other things, daffodils are called Blodau 
Mis Mawrthy and again in the singular, Y Lili Bengam (the 
crooked lily), Lüi Fawrth and Lili Orawys; and, most 
striking of all for our purpose, in places as far asunder as 
Landebie in South Wales, and Talycafn in North Wales, 
daffodils are called Blodau Dewi^ The Flowers of St. David ! 

Leeks, we find, are extremely rare in North Wales, and 
are not known there by their Welsh name. Daffodils, on 
the other hand, are to be found everywhere in Wales. In 
the lower part of the Conway Valley there is a church 
noted for the profusion of daffodils around ; they turn the 
whole immediate neighbourhood into a sheet of gold in 
springtime. That church is known as Llanbedr-y-cenniriy 
which can mean nothing more nor less than St. Peter's 
of the Daffodils. Leeks are out of the question. 

A deal of lore attaches to the daffodil ; indeed, when we 
remember what an enormous amount of lore of all kinds 
is connected with flowers as a whole, we naturally expect 
to find such a striking flower as this possessed of at least 
its fair share. In Greek legend it seems to have been the 
symbol of perishableness and death. It was sacred to the 
divinity of the nether world. Hades. Persephone had just 
gathered a narcissus when she was carried off by Hades. 



* And quoted in Halliweirs Dictioiiary we find Cencleffe= Daffodil, 
a form I should like to know more about. 
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The earth, at the instigation of Jupiter, had brought forth 
the flower as a lure for the unsuspecting maiden. 

In country places there exist at the present day many 
queer beliefs concerning this flower. In Devonshire, for 
instance, one blossom alone must not be carried into a 
house because it brings some form of ill-luck. In a farm- 
house the supposed consequence is the failure of the brood 
of ducks for that year. Strangely enough, a handful of 
blossoms is supposed to do no harm. 

But, as I have already hinted, such a vast number of 
similar beliefs exists about such a number of flowers, 
plants, trees, leaves, etc., that we cannot base any 
arguments whatsoever upon their existence. It may 
possibly be said that such beliefs may indicate the early 
existence of some special deference paid to the flower; 
but upon this I do not wish to insist. 

But there does exist a widespread custom in connection 
with the daffodil which I cannot help thinking of great 
importance in connection with our subject. 

Anne Pratt, in her Flowering Plants of Oreat Britain, 
published sixteen years ago, tells us that ^'In Hertford- 
shire and other counties, an old custom still exists of 
gathering these flowers and placing them on sticks ; and 
these bouquets are carried by children into town, who sing 
the old Norfolk ditty : — 

' Dafify down dilly is coming to town*, etc, 

and term this custom, 'Going a daffying'." In this we 
\re referred to Hertfordshire and Norfolk. During the 
ighteenth century a gala was kept up by the boys of 
juanark Grammar School in Scotland in which daffodils 
were used. The Eev. Hilderic Friend remarks that "going 
a daffying" is a village custom evidently quite common, 
because he does not specify any particular part of the 
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country in which it takes place. He gives the rhyme 

used in full : — 

''Daffadownilill 
Has now come to town 
In a yellow petticoat 
And a green gown." 

In Lancashire, too^ the custom seems to exist; and 
there the children sell the daffodils for pins, as it is con- 
sidered unlucky to take money. This, again, seems to me 
to point most distinctly to some kind of sacred association. 

In Devonshire the custom has become amalgamated 
with another^ that of Cockthrowing in Lent. Daffodils 
are there called (in addition to other Devonian names 
already mentioned) Lent Cocks, and they are decapitated, 
instead of chanticleers, in deference to modern good feelings 
which condemn the older, more brutal, and "bluggy" per- 
formances. 

Traces of a similar custom exist in Wales, but they 
seem to have died out rapidly during the past fifty or 
sixty years.* 

I think that instances drawn from Hertfordshire, Nor- 
folk, Lanark, Lancashire, Devonshire, and Wales furnish 
absolute proof of a widespread custom in this island of 
connecting the daffodil with some festival in early March. 
A sanguine partisan of the daffodil would perhaps see a 
great deal more than that. 

That this fact may be important evidence cannot be 
denied, and it may be important in this way. Folklore 
and country customs of this kind persist for long ages with 
a tenacity truly astonishing. I am afraid I have not the 
time left to illustrate the point, but I am sure you will let 

^ People now living, however, still remember the actual custom of 
wearing dafifodils on St. David's Day Î This striking corroboration 
comes just as this is going to press, and 1 have no opportunity of 
enlarging upon it. 
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me take that for granted, as one of the common-places of 
this kind of research. We are doing nothing very extra- 
ordinary, therefore, in supposing this daffodil-custom to be 
exceedingly old. Now we know i^ain that the Anglo- 
Saxon conquest was not, as it has too often been supposed, 
a crushing out of the Celts and a substitution for them of 
Teutonic invaders. Authorities are now practically agreed 
that the present population of Great Britain is at least half 
Celtic in origin. Again, the existing superstitions and cus- 
toms of the conquered race are often adopted and preserved 
by their conquerors. Therefore I see no difficulty in sup- 
posing that this custom is a relic of an old Celtic custom, 
perhaps ultimately connected with some early form of 
nature-worship. If this is so, if the daffodil was the sub- 
ject of some rite in the very earliest times, it does not 
prevent its adoption as the national emblem ; and even if 
the custom did not take its origin in this way, our case is 
unaffected. In other words, Blodau Dewi might well have 
been connected with nature-worship in spring before the 
sixth century (the age of Dewi Sant), and the custom would 
be adopted and sanctioned by him, in accordance with the 
policy of the early Church, which took over all "pagan" 
feasts and gave them some Christian significance, as was 
done in the case of Christmas and Easter. 

Even were that not so, there is no difficulty in believing 
that St. David might have had a warm place in his heart 
for the daffodil. This is far more likely than the tradition 
oonceming his decoration of tlie Welsh warriors v?ith 
leeks, for he seems to have been a peace-loving person, to 
whom a love of the flowers of the field seems far more 
natural than the lust of battle. He is first mentioned in 
the Annates Gambriae, in the tenth century, where we learn 
that he died in 601. The legendary history concerning 
him is somewhat extensive, and was first collected by 
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Rhygyf^rchj Bishop of St> David 's, 1090, It is plain that 

Ehjgjf arch's Biúgraphy^ written nearly five hundred years 

after the death of David, can hardly be a reliable docu- 

irent. It is almost ije€dleis to add that none of his early 

biographers mention the leek story, and althoagh it would 

be dangerous in the extreme to attach much value to the 

events recorded in these biographies, it is, perhaps» not so 

dangerous to take from them the general impression that 

they give, namely, that they record the life of a mild and 

saintly priest* 

Let us now examine the question on entirely different 

grounds. Knowing what we do of Welsh literature and 

of the Welsh temperament, it is quite fair to ask whether 

the Welsh people, or any Welshman concerned with the 

choice^ would have chosen the leek as an emblem rather 

than the daffodih One of the chief characteristics of early 

Welsh literature is the love of glowing colour and beauty. 

Take for iustance the following passage from the Mahhi- 

ögimi, from the tale of Kilhiuck ami Olwen : — 

"Anrl tho youth priiiked forth upon a steefl with head 
dappled grey, of foiu- winters' old^ firm of îîmb, with sheîJ- 
formed hoof a, baviiig a bridle of linked ^old on his hend^ and 
upon him a saddle of costly gold. And in the youth's hand 
were two spears of sih^er, sharp, well-tempered, headed with 
steely three ells in longth, of an edge to wound the wind^ and 
oause blood to flow, and swifter than the fall of the dewdrop 
from the blade of reed-grass upon the earth when the dew of 
June is at the heaviest. Â gohl^hilted sword was at hb 
thigh, the blade of whidi wôs of gold, bearing a cross of 
inlaid goltl üf the hue of the lightning of heaven i his war- 
horn was of ivory. Before hiui were two brmdkd white- 
breasted greyhonnda^ having strong collars of rubier about 
their necks, reaching from tho shoulder to the ear. And the 
one on the left side bounded across to tlie right side, and the 
one on the right to the left, an<l like two 8ea*s wallows 
sported around him. And liis courser cast up four sods with 
his four hoofs, like four swallows in the air, about his head, 
nuw nbuve, now below. ^Vbout him was a four-Qornered 
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cloth of purple, and an apple of gold was at each comer, and 
every one of the apples was of the value of an hundred kine. 
And there was precious gold of the value of three hundred 
kine upon his shoes, and upon his stirrups, from his knee to 
the tip of his toe. And the blade of grass bent not beneath 
him, so light was his courser's tread as he journeyed towards 
the gate of Arthur's palace."^ 

Is that the spirit which would choose the leek in prefer- 
ence to the daffodil ? 

In a poem ascribed to the mysterious and problematic 
Taliessin (which may date from the ninth century), known 
as Ädfwynau Taliessiny "The things pleasant to Taliessin," 
we come across the phrase, "Adfwyn lluarth pan Uwydd y 
genin," translated by Skene as "Pleasant [is] the camp 
when the leek flourishes." Here I should suggest reading 
"llyarth" for "lluarth", and translating it as "Pleasant 
is the bank (or slope) when daffodils flourish," especially 
as the next line reads, "AjuU adfwyn katawarth yn egin," 
" Pleasant also the charlock' in the springing corn," for 
the charlock too is yellow, and the connection therefore 
seems quite natural. If that is so, that phrase is probably 
the earliest reference to the daffodil in modern literature, 
and, fittingly, it is to be found in the literature of the 
nation, to whom the daffodil ought to mean more than to 
any other. 

Summing up the case in a few words, it seems that we 
can reconstruct with great probability the actual happen- 
ings in connection with the national emblem of Wales. 
This emblem was, in the first place, the daffodil, y genhinen ; 
the exact method of its adoption we can only guess at, 
although we can supply many reasons for the choice. 

' The Mabinoffian, Lady Guest's translation, Ed. Nutt, pp. 103, 104. 
^ Queerly miough, although it has, of course, no direct bearing on 
the point, the -lock iu charlock, hamlock=A.s. leac=leek. 
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Owing to similarity of name it became confused with the 
leek, and the enormous influence of Shakespeare (along 
with, probably, a mischievous delight on the part of the 
English in bantering the Welsh on the subject), served to 
perpetuate the error, although abundant proofs that the 
belief was an error lay ready to hand^ as we have seen, in 
all parts of Wales. 

But what of the future? Judging from the letters I 
have received from those Welshmen to whom I have 
written, the restoration of the daffodil to its own kingdom 
ought to be a very simple process. All that is necessary 
is the giving of an authoritative lead; and perhaps you 
will forgive me for saying that I can conceive of no body 
better fitted for that task than this Society, nor can I 
conceive of any task which this Society might more fit- 
tingly undertake. 
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HooxEBj iü tlie sixteenth centuryj expressed the orthodox 
Anglican view of Church Dedication in the following 
words ; — 

^'Tbat chtirchea were consecmted tin to none but the 
Lord only, the very genera] name itatslf doth sufficiently 
ihew* , . . And because the multitude, aa of peraons, ao of 
things pHTticular, ca-nseth variety of proper names to be 
devised for tlíatînctîon sake, founders of churches did herein 
that which best liked their own conceit at the present time î 
yet each intending, that as oft aa those buildiuga came to be 
mentioned^ the name should put men in mind of aome 
memorable thing or person. *** 

True to this ancient principle of Church Dedicatdon are 
the "Memorial Churches" which are of late becoming 
somewhat fashionable, such as the '*Albert Memorial 
Church" in Man cheater, the **Hook Memorial Church" 
in Leedäj and the '^Lightfoot Memorial Church" in 
Sunderland. 

This J however, was not the principle which underlay 
church dedication so-called in Wales during the Age of 
the Welsh Saintö, t.e*> the fifth to the seventh centuries, 
though there was a small class, the Merthy ra, which 
partook of the memorial type. The great bulk of the 
earliest churches in Wales were called after the names 

* Read before the Hotiourable Society of Cymmrodorion at *20, 
Hanover S^jtiare^ on Wednesday, the 1st of May, Kl07, Chairman, the 
Eight Rev. the Lord Bishop of St, Asaph. 

^ Eccie». Polity, V, ia. 
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of their actual founders, and not after departed saints. 
This, as a general principle for that class of churches, 
was first enunciated and illustrated in detail by Professor 
Bice liees in his Essay on the Welsh Saints, published 
in 1836, a remarkably clever and sound piece of work, 
particularly when is considered the scanty material 
he had to go upon. Formal dedication in the modern 
technical sense was then unknown in the Welsh Church ; 
this came later^ under foreign ecclesiastical influences, 
when the Welsh Saints themselves became venerated as 
patrons and advocates. The churches were simply named 
after the pious persons who raised them, just as a house 
or other building is to-day often enough called in Wales. 
The founders would certainly not ^^dedicate " churches to 
themselves. The relationship, in fact, was more than that 
of dedication, it was one of ownership ; so that when the 
term dedication is applied to these churches it must be 
understood to mean what has been very properly termed 
"proprietary" dedication. We have a curious illustration 
of the principle in the Book of Llan T>áv^ in a grant to 
that monastery, where we are told that Guruodu, King of 
Erging, erected and endowed the church of Lann 
Guorboe "in honour of the Holy Trinity, and therein 
placed his priest {sa^erdos) Guorboe" to perform the 
of&ces of the church, which church was henceforth known 
by the name of its first priest-in-charge. We are indebted 
to this custom of "dedicating" churches to their living 
founders for the preservation of very many Saints' names, 
which would otherwise have been wholly lost. 

Bede* has described for us the Celtic mode of church 

consecration or dedication, entering into greater detail 

than usual, no doubt because it was foreign to his Latin 

ideas. According to him, the founder had to go and 

1 P. 162. « Hist, Eccl.y iii, 23. 
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reside for a oatadn time on tbe ^t>po6ed dte, for it was 
the costom to ^ first ccmsecrmte with prayer and fasting 
those places which had been newly obtained for founding 
a nHHiast»7 or chareh*^; and, in the case he mentions, the 
founder fasted ^^or the whole f<Nrty days of Lent"^ after 
which the ejection of the boilding was proceeded with. 
Bot it may be a matter for donbt whether this dedication 
ceremony was gone throogh in the case of every eccle- 
siastical foondation, particularly the smaller ones. 

We need not be det^red from accepting these Saints as 
the original founders of so many of the churches that 
bear their names, because they are credited with having 
actually built them, for a church in those days merely 
meant, in most cases, a small oratory, which was generally 
constructed of timber. In fact, many of the churches of 
to-day were originally simply hermitages or cells, and 
have been named after the hermits or anchorites who 
occupied them. That they must have been quite small 
we may gather from the measurements of Irish churches 
of the period that have been recorded. The early Welsh 
Christians do not appear to have acquired the building art 
of the Romans during their occupation of Britain. That 
the Celtic churches were usually constructed of wood we 
know, and that even down to the twelfth century in 
Ireland.* In Wales, St. Kentigem, in the sixth century, 
erected his monastery on the banks of the Elwy ''of 
planed wood, after the manner of the Britons", and not of 
stone, as '' it was not then the custom".' St. GwynUy w built 
his church (now St. Woolos) at Newport, Monmouth, of 
''boards and rods";' and it was of timber, it would appear, 
that his son, St. Cadoc,^ ultimately built Cadoxton-juxta- 

^ St. Bernard, Vita S, MaUiekÌ€B, c. vi, sec. 14. 

* Josceljm, Vita S, Kentigemi, c. 24. 

3 Cambro-Britiêh Saints, p. 148. * Ibid., p. 46. 
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Neath. SimDÄrìjr, St. Aidjui of Ferns, when in Wales, 
was minded to bofld a church, it was to be of timber cut 
in the forest;* and it was with timber cut in the forest 
that St. Rnnian of Clonard, with other monks, built near 
St. David V In fact, we have a surrÌTal of this primitiye 
mode of church building in the little timber-built church 
of MelTerley, in the Diocese of St. Asaph. But stone 
was also occasionally employed, for St. lUtyd built Llantwit 
Major of ''stone materials, and surrounded it with a quad- 
rangular dyke''.' The same was true of the eagieU. In fact, 
such early stonework, whether ecclesiastical or military, as 
remains to-day, that we do not owe to Norman architects, 
is comparatÌTely Tery little. 

This theory, that churches were named after their actual 
founders, has of late been controverted, but the conclu- 
sions set forth are, upon the whole, too sweeping and 
misleading. It is perfectly true that the numerous Teilo 
and Dewi churches could not well have been all founded 
in person by those two great Saints, but were designated 
Llandeilo and Llanddewi because they at an early period 
belonged to the monasteries of Llandaff and St. David's 
respectively. That the Dewi churches were regarded as 
"proprietary" churches we know from the poem, Canu y 
Dewi, by Gwynfardd Brycheiniog {flor. c. 1160-1220)/ 
In that poem he enumerates some twenty churches only, 
which he says were owned by Dewi — Dem bieu is his 
phrase — and in the list are included churches with other 
dedications, such as Llangyfelach and Llangadog, but 
inasmuch as they had subsequently become the possessions 
of his monastery, they had been "rededicated" to him. 

1 Acta SS. Hibem. in Cod, Salam,, p. 484. 

« Book o/Lismore, ed. Whitley Stokes, p. 192. 

s Cambro-Britieh Satnts, p. 164. 

« Red Book ofHerffest, col. 1186 ; üfyr. Arek,, p. 194, 
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Such churches were colonies of those two monasteries, and 
were served, no doubt, by monks from them. As we find 
in the Book of Llan Ddv, land would first be granted to 
that monastery by some local chief, and on this a church 
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S. TEILO. 

From Fifteenth-Century Stained Olass at PlogonneCj Finistère. 



would be built, which would be entered among the posses- 
sions of the monastery, and called after Teilo. The same 
would, no doubt, occur in the case of the Dewi churches ; 
and it is a characteristic of these latter churches that they 

o 
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often come in groups or clusters* A church would be 
planted in a certain district, p<^siblj bj Dewi himself, or 
hy his monastery after hi» decease, and from it there 
would be local offshootsj bearing the name of Dewi, It 
was the form "Church extension'* took in those dayg. All 
this was perfectly true, but after all it only accounts for 
a comparatively small number of churches. How, for 
instance, about the many churches in the Diocese of 
Llandaff alone^ called after Welsh Saints, of which there 
is no record whatever in the Book of Lian Dáh\ a twelfth 
century compilation, that they belonged to the monastery 
of Teilo? 

But what is much more damaging to this theory that all 
churches bearing Welsh Saints' names were colonies of some 
monastery or other^ with its abbot, as chief of tbe tribe of 
the saint, at their head, is the fact that the whole of Central 
and North Wales is studded over with churches, called 
after persons known to have lived during the Age of the 
Saints, which cannot by any stretch of imagination be 
said to have been colonies or offshoots of any monasteries, 
simply because there were no monasteries in those parts of 
the greatness and influence of the Teilo and Dewi ones to 
colonize them i and the churches in Central Wales especi- 
ally were too far distant from the existing northern 
monasteries, no less than the southern ones, to come 
within the scope of their influence- 
In brief, this late theory may be taken as true to some 
extent only, particularly in the case of those two powerful 
South Wales monasteries^ but the principle cannot be 
applied to Welsh dedications generally. The theory has 
been pushed too far; there is no proof that the Welsh 
churches were all settlements from certain monasteries. 
The cumulative evidence of the extant Lives qf the Welsh 
Saints, and of local tradition wherever it exists, or did 
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From Fifteenth-Century Olass in Chancel Window, 
Llandyrnog Church, Denbighshire. 
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exist, is, that the churches were foonded by the persons 
whose names thej bear, and their founders (for instance, 
Beuno, Carannog, and Cybi, among others) are represented 
as moving from place to place, without regard to tribal 
boundaries or anj restriction, much like Christian mission- 
aries to-day in foreign parts. Too much has been made 
of the Irish parallel. But we know, too, from the Lives of 
the Irish Saints, that they were even more restless than 
the Welsh Saints, planting churches far and wide, even 
across the seas. The supposed Welsh Saints, Caron, 
Cennech, Ffinan, Myllin, Saeran, Sannan, and others, 
were Irish-bred; and many of the Celtic Saints, Welsh 
and Irish, had a great reputation as church-founders in 
Brittany. 

A good number of the Welsh Saints we can only describe 
as hermits or anchorites. There are, for instance, two 
churches to-day in Anglesey, Llaneugrad and Llanallgo, 
dedicated to two brothers, sons of Caw and brothers of 
Gildas. The Monk of Buys, in his Life of (jHldas, tells us 
the origin of these two churches. He says — ^^Egreas 
(Eugrad), with his brother Alleccus (Gallgo), and their 
sister Peteova (Peithian), a virgin consecrated to God, 
having given up their patrimony and renounced worldly 
pomp, retired to the remotest part of that country (i.e., 
Anglesey), and at no great distance from each other, built, 
each one for himself, an oratory, placing their sister in the 

middle one They were buried in the oratories 

which they had built, and are preserved there, famous and 
illustrious for their constant miracles."^ 

Similar instances occur of Saints who may be regarded 

as hermits and first planters of Christianity in certain 

localities. Another trio, the children of Hawystl Gloff, 

Diheufyr (the Deiferus of the Life of St. Winefred by Prior 

1 Gtidas, Vita 1""^ ed. Prof. Hugh Williams, p. 327. 
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Robert of Shrewsbury), Teymog, and Marchell, settled in 
the Yale of Clwyd, and had their cells at Bodfari, 
Llandjmog, and Llanfarchell (now Denbigh), which 
ultimately became those churches of to-day, the parishes 
of which adjoin. Their two other brothers, Tyfrydog and 
Tudur, have churches at Llandyfrydog in Anglesey, and 
Darowen in Montgomeryshire. Other instances of brothers 
or companions so settling near each other might be men- 
tioned, but many more of whole families being dispersed 
all over Wales, and sometimes beyond it. 

These dedications mark the first stage in the evangeli- 
zation of the country ; and the names of the first planters 
of Christianity here have been handed down crystallized 
in these Church names. Their footprints are so fre- 
quent in some districts that we can hardly go a couple of 
miles without lighting upon some memorial or other of 
these primitive church founders. There are embedded in 
these church names, of the early and mediseval periods, 
whole chapters of Welsh church history. 

Our earliest name for a church is no doubt Llan ; but 
another very early term is Merthyr. This latter does not 
appear to have had in Wales the same meaning as the 
Latin Martyritmiy a church erected over a martyr's grave. 
There were but very few martyrs of the Welsh church in 
the ordinary sense of the word. The former fairly 
numerous Merthyr-names were probably bestowed as in 
Ireland, where the term meant a cemetery, which had 
been sanctified by the relics (martre) of some saint, with 
probably a small chapel. The Merthyr-names occur princi- 
pally in S.E. Wales, and there is but one instance that I 
know of in the whole of North Wales — Merthyr Caffo,^ 
in Anglesey, now LlangaflFo. There are in all sixteen 
Merthyrs indexed in the Book of Llan Ddvy which were of 
1 Cambro-Brítiêh Saints, p. 186. 



^ber ìnsnu Br â» tmS£ià nmfj tke tern had become 
i;3»ûiLTiKa» väk Lm sdì JBtwwm, !■ tke Aool of üaii 
i)Ẃ^ Xeri&ir Cra£i2I s «cker«ÌK ei^ Lun Cin&dl and 
Ecieäeû C^xfiZL IW pn^ has Wm sapeneded in most 
<m«» hj Imêoê^ as in Merthar Machsi^ mom TJanfariieB, and 
Maitir Oder, mom UsamgAr. aad octmẁmàBj by Bglmge, 
as in Mexthir Din. wv Eeivxs Dan.' ^ifating <^ the 
fcc£x in Chnrri^ niinwr.incae mitaTe in the wot of Lfaa 
0«r^ Ifwhtiffow, lAuk lÜMÌoŵr, aad CMk are treated as 
srnooTmoiK. I refer lo the G^ver Churdi known to-day 
as Bishopiton by the KagHdi, aad f oimeriy as Uandeilo 
FeraaDt by the Wekh: it ocmm in the MS. mentioned 
with all these terms prefixed W Ocmvor, its original saint. 
The ff<a/Xa»-names were once fairiy nnmeroos, but sach 
as hare suni ie d are few; scmie hare become Lloas. From 
HemUam we hare the diminntÌTe Hemlemic ot the Book of 
Uan Dacy^ of which th»e are a few instances. They 
mppeokr to hare be« soboidinate churches or chapels. 
There is no instance of Capeiy Beiiw$y or DyaeriA in the 
Book of Uan Ddr. Capel is deariy a comparatÌYely late 
loan-w(^, which we probably adc^ted from the Normans. 
We derired ca/elt from capdia at an earlier stage. The 
subordinate Capd has in many instances become a Uan. 
The extinct Capel Llanlihangel, near Kshguard, and 
Llanfihangel Capel Edwin, now £g^wys Fsich, Cardigan- 
shire, are strange combinations. Bettws, i.e,. Bead-house 
(a house of prayer, thence an alms-house), had been fully 
established in Wales by the time of the Norwich TomUìo, 

^ The Merthir TudhiatU of the Cognatio de Bryehanj mentioned as 
Llao Dydystyl ÌD a plaÌDt in Aneurin Owen's edition of the WeUk 
iMWê (p. 625), survives in the farm-name Capel Tydyst, in the parish 
of Llandeilo Fawr. 

^ See index, p. 404. Compare the Lennic on p. 197, and the Llan 
Gadwg Lenig of Myo, Arch., p. 750. 
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12i^4. BettwB Cadwaladr has became Llangadwaladr 
(Denb,), and Pentraeth (AngL) waa formerly Llaiifair 
Bettws Geraint, The Djserth Sanfreyd of the Taxaiio of 
1291 is the Llansantffraid Glan Conwy of to-day. No Cilf 
in the sense of Cella^ occura in the Book of Llan DdVj 
becoming afterwards Lìun or Eglwy» ; and it appears that 
in the instances it occurs it ia merely descriptive. The 
word corresponding in meaning to the Irish and Gaelic 
cm is cell, borrowed from the Latin cella. We have a few 
other prefixes to Saints' names, particularly Bod and Tra^ 
and the occasional XfiecA, Maen, and Ty, 

The Welsh were not in the habit of "styling" their 
own Saints, but they did so in the case of "strangers"; 
hence we find Llansantffraid, Llansantsior, LlansantfFagan 
(also Llanffagan), and Lann Sant Guainerth (now St, 
Weonard's), Llandjrfeisantj under Llandeilo Fawr, seems 
to stand alone, 

Sometimea we have as church-names simply the saint's 
name without prefix, as in Baglan, Ceidioj Llywel, and 
Llywes. Sometitues the prefix has been dropped, as in 
Kiffyg, formerly Lann Ceffic (Carm.), and Clodock, 
formerly Merthir Clitauc (Heref.). Occasionally the 
Welsh prefix is transposed in English — Lann Cein has 
become Kent^church, and Lann Cinitlrj Kender-churcli. 
In Llanfihangel yng Ngheri, now Kerry, Llanfihangel y 
Bugeildy, now Bugeildy, and Llanfihangel y Bettws, now 
Bettws y Coed, the Archangel's name has disappeared^ but 
the churches are still dedicated to him. Similarly, Llan- 
fairy bri has become Llanybri^ and Llanarmon ym Mechain, 
Llanfechain. 

There are to-day not many churches in Wales without 
some dedication or other. They are more numerous in 
Pembrokeshire than elsewhere, Tiiough the ecclesiastical 
element is a very distinctive and preponderating feature of 
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our parish names, ws compared with the English oueSj it 
has not always served to preserve the names of the original 
dedicatees of many of our churches^ and so their names 

are often lost to us. Sometimes the name ha^ been 
deliberat-ely chang^ed, generally at the rebuilding of a 
church, to that of some better-known Saint in the 
Calendar of the Latin Church. But the "historical con- 
tinuity" of the Clmrch in Wales is never so apparent as 
by tlie names of those early aairitSj which have clung so 
tenaciously to those ancient spots which they have 
hallowed for well-nigh fourteen centuries. There are 
means of recovering some of even the more obscure ones. 
Forgotten dedications not infrequently turn up in mediseval 
vriUs, it being customary for the testator to define care- 
fully the church in which he desired to be buried, or to 
which he bequeathed money or land. Terriers and other 
church records also now and again supply anonymous 
churches with their missiag dedications. Sometimes the 
holy well or some other object in tlie parish has preserved 
it. To take one instance only to illustrate how the correct 
dedication of a church has been lof^t: The church of 
Erbistock, i.e,, Erbin'a Stoke, has for many generations 
been regarded as dedicated to St, Hilary. In the Valor 
of I5*í5 (vi, p, xlv), however^ we find entered under 
Erbistock, *'It' y^ offryng of Saynt Erbyns". But the 
well-attested Festival of St, Erbiu on January 13 and 
that of St. Hilary ** occurred", which explains how St. 
Erbiii, the rightful patron^ has disappeared. In the 
Middle Ages the parishes were often very large, the out^ 
i lying hamlets being served by numerous chapels- At the 
[Reformation these chapels, and especially the chantry 
I chapels, perished by the score. Under the two Cardigan- 
I shire parishes alone, Llandyssul and Llanwenog, Eees* 
* H'eltA SainUj p. Ü28. 
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meatioiis six and four extinct cliapek respectively* These 
chapelsj m well as their dedicationsj are in many cases 
now clean forgotten, but farm and field names sometimes 
retain them. 

In England they took precaution to have the name of 
the patron saint preserved* Archbishop Wulfred ordered, 
in 816, that it be "written on the walls of the oratory, or 
in a table, and also on the altars, to what Saints both of 
tbem are dedicated '^^ And Archbishop Gray, in 1250, 
ordered that there should be "the principal image in the 
chancel of that Saint to which the church is dedicated**." 
The latter provision was observed in the case of Welsh 
churches toOj during, at any mte, the late Middle Ages* 

Another clue to the recovery of a lost dedication is the 
wake-date, or the principal fair, for the mediseval church 
was the centre and ral lying-point of the common Ufe in 
every parish, as witnessed by the canons and constitutions 
passed from time to time for restraining or repressing the 
holding of markets, fairs, and sports within the precincts 
of the church. The Chmfl Mabsant represented the 
EnajBiiia^ or anniversary feast^ kept in memory of the 
dedication of a church, I am quite aware of the dis- 
tinction between the Feast of the Patron or Title and the 
Feast of Dedication, but to tlie Welsh, latterly at any rate, 
tlie Gwyl Mabsant did for both, Henry VIII 's order for 
altering or removing the Dedication Feast to the first 
Sunday in October seems to have been» fortunately* prac- 
tically ignored by the Welsh, 

Fairs were very generally held on the Festivals of the 
Church J and always, it would appear, on the Festivals of 
the Welsh Saints, At Cardigan and Whitland, with both 
churches dedicat-ed to the Yirgin, fairs were at one time 
annually held on five of her six Festivals ; at Rhuddlan, 
* WilkiuA, Cmdiia, i, p. 160. ^ /èíd,^ j^ p. 698, 
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also St. Mary, on four of her Festivals. But the old fair 
days have to be used witli caution, as sometimes the fair 
was held on the Eve of the Saint's Day, To take Nevin tor 
instance. Its old name in full was Llanfair yn Nefyn^ 
with dedication to the Virgin on the Feast of the Assuuip* 
tioii. There were fairs there on two of her Eves» 0,S,, 
March 24 and August 14. This» by the way, puts the 
supposed dedication to Nefyn, or rather Nyfain, daui^hter 
of Brychan, out of court. So with Llaurwst Churchy 
dedicated to Bti Gwrwst or Grwst. His Festival» Gwyl 
Rwst, occurs on December 1 in a gi^at many of the 
early Welsh Calendars. A fair was held there^ O.S*, on 
its eve» November 80, which happens to be also St. 
Andrew's Day, This will account for the church being 
sometimes given as dedicated to St* Andrew instead of to 
St* Grwst* Similarly, the Festival of a Saint of the 
Welsh Calendar, chancing t>o fall on the Festival of a 
Saint in the Calendar of the Church Catholic^ has been the 
means of altering the dedication of several churchee. For 
instaucej Lkneurgain or Northop is now dedicated to 
SS, Peter and Eurgain, because their Festivals "occurred" 
on June 29 j Llandrinio, uow to SS. Peter, Paul, and 
Trinio, for the same reason; and St. Mordeym of 
Nantglyn has in the same way been completely ousted by 
St. James. 

The Dewi churches and chapels are very numerous. 
Bees, in 1866^ enumerated them as fifty-tJii'ee in all, being 
the third favourite dedication in Wales, Exceptirg eight 
in Llandaff and three in Hereford they are all in St. David *s 
diocese. But he, of course, took no account of the dedi- 
cations to him in Cornwall, Devon, and elsewhere in 
England» as well as in Brittany. There are no ancient 
Dewi dedications in North Wales — Llanddewi in Denbigh- 
shire is misleading, being a modern parish and church 
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(1867). Dewi is still the one purely Welsh Saint that has 
been formally canonized^ probably during the first quarter 
of the twelfth century, and evidently with the object of 
helping forward the fusion of the two Churches. Arch- 
bishop Arundel, under a constitution of 1398, and Arch- 
bishop Chicheley, under another of 1416, ordained that 
his Festival be observed as one of the higher rank 
throughout the province of Canterbury.^ 

His Life is beset with difficulties, and it is not im- 
probable that there may have been one or more other 
church founders of the name, who in the Middle Ages 
became welded into one. Dewi was not an uncommon 
name formerly. There are four persons of the name, two 
clerics and two laymen, indexed in the Book ofLlan Ddvy 
none of whom could possibly be identified with St. David. 
One of them, who lived during the time of Bishop Uvelviu, 
is mentioned as "Deui summus sacerdos filius Circan",' 
and was evidently a person of importance locally at Llan- 
ddewi Shôs Ceirion, now Much Dewchurch, Herefordshire, 
which church seems to have been the mother church of 
three adjacent Dewi churches. These churches, at any 
rate, were most probably not dedicated to the St. David of 
Menevia. 

The first period in the history of Welsh dedications, i.e., 
to native Saints, is supposed to have closed with the 
beginning of the eighth century, when we enter on a new 
period, the Welsh adopting the mode of the Latin Church 
of dedicating to what may be generally called departed 
Saints, and roughly in the following order — St. Michael 
the Archangel, the Blessed Virgin Mary, St. Peter, the 
Apostles, St. Bride, and other Saints of the Latin Calendar. 
But the old method was not entirely abandoned, in fact it 

1 Wilkins, Concilia, iii, pp. 234-5, 376. 

* Pp. 161-2 ; Owen's Pembrokeshire, ii, pp. 274-6. 
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wore on in a disguised form into the Middle Ages — the 
thirteenth century at least. For instance, Eglwys Brewis, 
said to have been named after Bishop Wm. de Braose or 
Bruce of LlandafF, who died in 1287; Bettws Gwerfyl 
Goch, dedicated to the Virgin, and appears in the Taxatio 
of 1291, which received name, according to Lewys Dwnn,* 
from Gwerfyl Goch, daughter of Cynan ab Owain Gwynedd, 
whose husband built the Church, and she lies buried in it; 
to which might be added, out of several others that occur, 
the extinct Capel Coker, in the parish of Kidwelly, so 
called after Galfridus de Coker, Prior of Kidwelly in 1301. 

The dedications to St. Michael the Archangel, as Rees 
has shown, formed the second most popular dedication in 
Wales, no less than ninety-four churches and chapels 
being dedicated to him ; and it is characteristic of them 
that they ai^e very regularly distributed over the country — 
they do not crowd, like the Mary and other dedications, in 
certain particular districts — which proves that it became, 
to all intents, a thoroughly Welsh dedication. This new 
departure in dedication seems to have been deemed 
important enough to be recorded in the Annales Cambrice^ 
8.a. 718, "Consecratio Michaelis Archangeli ecclesise"; or, 
as entered in Brut y Tywysogion^ 8,a. 710, "Kyssegrwyt 
eglwys lann vihagel.'" But there is no means of knowing 
which of the many it was. This is the earliest Welsh 
dedication in the modern sense. 

There are four Llanfihangels mentioned in the Book of 
Llan Ddv in grants made during the episcopates of two 
Bishops of the tenth century. One of them is also men- 
tioned^ in a grant of the episcopate of Bishop Gurvan, who, 

* Heraldic Visitations, ii, p. 17. 

* Brut 8 y ed. Rhys and Evaiis, p. 258. 

3 Pp. 167-8. In the lists on pp. 308, 311, Gurvan is arbitrarily 
entered as the tenth Bishop of Llandafi. 
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it would appear, was a disciple of Dubricius. DubricíUB, 
according to the Annules Cambricp and the Book of Ll^n 
DaVf died in 612^ but this is riianife»tly too late. He had 
died probably a little Ijefore the outbreak of the Yellow 
Plague in 547, If Our van be the disciple of Dubricius, and 
the churcli-name is not. a twelfth century modernization, 
we have here a Llanfihangel of about the end of the 
sixth century. It was probably Llanfihangel Tal y Llyn, 
Breconshire* But it is a very doubtful instance* 

The cultus of the Archangel, who occupies a large 
place in Christian Art and Christian Poetry, received an 
immense impetus from two pretended apparitions between 
the sixth and the eightli centuries. He was the conquering 
Captain of the Heavenly Host, the Victor over Satan 
and the Powers of Darkness, and the Patron of the Church 
Militant. As such he was the natural champion of 
triumphant Christianity against Paganism. K it was 
originally the custom, as it appears^ to build the churches 
dedicated to him on rising ground, or among mountains, 
it was not long before it was set at nougiit. This com- 
pletea the Welsh dedications before the Conquest. 

The most numerous dedications in Wales, as in England^ 
are to the Blessed Virgin Mary. Rees gives a Est of as 
many as one hundred and forty-three churches and chapels. 
They are to be attributed to foreign influences, particularly 
under the Normans, We read in Bnd y Tyn^ymÿimi^ «,a, 
1155, "Ny bu bell wedy hynny yny gyssegrwyt eglwys ueir 
ymeiuot,'" (It wlis not long afterwards that the church of 
St Mary in Meifod was consecrated,) The Cistercians 
arrived in Wales in the first half of the twelfth century, and 
soon became very popular there. It was they that converted 
the Welsh to Latin Christianity, Their great influence 
shows itself in the dedications to the Virgin and the 
1 MtuUt e*l, Ehys and Evans, p, 318, 
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Apostles. The Mary churches are mainly found in towns^ 
near Norman castles, or were attached to Cistercian mon- 
asteries. They are very numerous in Pembrokeshire, 
where Rees enumerates twenty-three churches. There 
may possibly have been a few earlier dedications to the 
Virgin in Wales than the twelfth century. There were a 
few Mary dedications in England as early as the seventh 
century. In the Book of Llan Ddv (twelfth century) there 
are only two Llanfairs mentioned, and they possibly 
represent but one church. A grant of one of them,^ 
apparently St. Mary's, Monmouth, was made during the 
time of Bishop Cimeilliauc, who died in 927. £dgar. King 
of the English, is said to have founded a church in honour 
of the Virgin in Bangor in 973.' The church of Llan- 
faredd, near Builth, if dedicated to St. Mary, presents an 
exceptional Welsh form for her name, due, as Sir J. Shŷs 
has suggested,' to the name being accented Maria and not 
Maria, and would belong to an earlier period than the 
ordinary Llanf air. 

The Mary churches, being so numerous, had to be 
distinguished by some appellation, geographical or descrip- 
tive, but there is nothing particularly noteworthy about 
any of these superadded names. It is not quite clear, 
however, why Llanfairfechan is so called; but it must 
have been in contradistinction to some other St. Mary 
church. We have the parallel in Llanafan Pawr and 
Llanafan Fach, and others. Compare witli it in England 

1 P. 231. 

* Browne Willis, Survey of Bangor ^ 1721, p. 57. Lewis Morris, 
Celtic jRematns, p. 190, observes that the Garth Branan (now Garth) 
of Llanfair Garth Branan was fancifully taken by Willis to mean 
Edgarth Frenin. 

^ Welsh Philology, p. 206. In old parish lists the name is spelt 
"Llan-varaith", or "-variaith". (Dr. Gwenogvryn Evans, Report on 
WeUh MSS., i, p. 915 ; Myv. Arch., p. 744.) 
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the iievenil St. Maries the Less; where, at York, is also a 
St, Mary Senior and a St. Mary Junior, as well as a St, 
Peter the Little ; and at Chichester, a St, Peter Major and 
a St, Peter Minor, Our Welsh appellations are not so 
pretty as some of the English oneSj e,^,, St, Mary in the 
Elms, at Woodhouse^ Leicestershire j and St. Peter in the 
Kushes, at EetopstonGj Nott«, But St. Peter le Willows 
at York is matched by our Llanfìhangel Heljgen ; and to 
it we might add Llanbedr y Cenin, St, Peter in the Leeks, 
or we will assume that Cenin Pedr are meant, and accord- 
ingly render it St. Peter in the Daffodils, which put-s the 
English appellations after all in the shade. 

Possibly such names as the following take us back to 
the co-owned or portionary churches' of Giraldus Cam- 
brensis and the Ttt^atio of 1291 : — Llan Gattwg Feibion 
Afelj Lann Mihacgel Meibion Gratlaun (Book of Llan Ddv), 
Llan Gynin a'i Weision (or, a'i Feibion), Bettw» Wyrion 
Iddon (now Bettws y Coed), and Bettwa Wyrion Wgan 
(now Bettws yn Rhos)* 

With the introduction of the cult of the Virgin many of 
the dedications t^o Welsh Saints were swept away entii*ely, 
and the churches re-dedicated to the Virgin, Often thei*e 
would be an excuse for this, In the Middle Ages the 
enlarging or re-building of a church gave free scope to a 
change of dedication^ and a fashionable saint would take 
the place of a local and comparatively obscure one. Some- 
times the church and parish name seems to have been 
altered on some such occasion, as at Llanfair Dyffryn 

i iilanbrynraair is interesting as i\ late survival In the Terrier of 
1730 it is stated, '* Y^ Rectt)ra had a clairae formerly to half of y* 
house and gleah, which claim, Dr. Lloyd, then Bishop of this Dioceae 
[then St, Asaph], thought fitt to alter aud eiçJiange for a valuable 
consideration in y" year líì92/' The Vicar of the parish "autiently 
hail and received 40ä. yearly in liew^ of sermons to be preached there 
from y'' Rectois of Llan brynni air," 
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Clwyd, which was previously dedicated to St. Cjnfareh. 
But more frequently the name of the native Saint was 
retained along with that of the Virgm. The custom of 
double dedication was extended also to New Tegtament 
Saints and eminent Saints of the Western Church, 
Occasionally we meet with two or more churches within 
the same churchyard, which may have led to confusion. 
There are in the Boole of Llan D4v^ two instances wliere 
two churches, at Hentland and Welsh Bicknor, each with 
its own dedication, stood in one cimit&rium. Similarly, in 
Meifod churchyard we have the churches of St, Gwydd- 
farchf St, Tyasilio and St. Mary (the last consecrated in 
1155).* Another source of double dedication, as also of con- 
fusion as regards the original dedicatees, was the practice 
of placing a separate portion of the same church under 
the invocation of some other saint/ The Lady Chapel is 
a familiar example. We have a purely Welsh instance of 
double dedication at St. Asaph» where the south aisle of 
the Pariah Church was formerly known as Eglwys Asa, 
and the north aisle as Eglwys Gyndeyrn. This may 
possibly account for some of the other Welsh double 
dedicationSj such as Corwen and Cwm Churches both to 
SS. Mael and Sulien, and Llanynys to SS. Mor and Saeran, 
Llanwrin Church was originally dedicated to SS, Ust and 
Dyfnig, and afterwards re-dedicated to St. Gwrin, who 
belonged to the following century. At the re-building 
and consecration of Llandaff Cathedral by Bishop Urban 
in 1120^ when the body of St, Dubricius was removed 
thence from Bardsey, the cathednil was formally dedicated 

I Pp. 275-6. 

« Cytidflelw calls Meifod 'Hrevret y triseint*' {Mÿt\ Areh., p, 177). 

^ Llywelyti Fanifl say a that there were three altars in Towyn 
Church (Mer,), to SS. Mary^ Peter, and Cadfau reapectively {Ihid.^ 
p. 240), Uanddewi Brofi Church ha<l» accortling to Gwynfardd, five 
altars {Ihid., p. 196). 




S. DEINIOL. 

Frùm Fifteenth-Century Glass in Chancel Windoic, 
Llandyrnog Church, Denbighshire. 
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to the trio — SS. Dubricius, Teilo, and Oudoceus^ with whom 
was coupled St, Peter, the pre-«inînent Saint of Latin 
tradition. About the same time St. Andrew was added to 
St. David at St. David's Cathedral {PriuUegiiim of Calixtus 
II, 1 1 23} 5 and, possibly, the Virgin to St. Deiniol at Bangor, 
St. Asaph Cathedral was left alone. Some of the Welsh 
Saints have been hardly dealt with in the matter of 
dedication. St. Cynidr of Grlasburj, grandson of Brychan, 
had originally half a dozen dedicatiotis, nearly all in 
Breconshire, and all, except one to St, Peter, have been 
re-dedieated to the Virgin- Similarly, Mwrog at Llan- 
fwrog, Nefydd at Llannefydd, had to make way for the 
Virgin ; leuan Cirwas Padrig, at Cerrig y Drudion, for St. 
Mary Magdalene; and Cynllo, at Rhayader, for St. 
Clement. 

But it will have been noticed, in instances already given, 
that the Welsh Saints themselves have occafiionally ousted 
Bome of their compatriots. To those instances might be 
added Llywel at Llywel, ousted by SS. Da?id and Teilo, 
and Hiledd or Heledd Forwyn at Llanhilleth^ replaced by 
St, lUtyd. In some cases, in English distncts, Welsh 
Saints' names have been altered to those of Latin Saints of 
similar form, such as Brynach changed to Bernard. As 
favourite *' foreigners" we have SS. Nicholas, Martin^ 
George, and Catherine. 

It has been supposed that some of the Llanbedr churches 
are dedicated to the Welsh St, Pedyr, son of Corun ab 
Ceredig, and brother of SS. Tyssul and Carannog» but this 
is scarcely probable, Llanybyddairj or Llanybyther,' has 
been ascribed to him, but it would be impossible to square 
the names, St, Pierre (Hon.) appears to have been named 
after the Norman family which settled there soon after the 

' With the name compare Crng y Byildair (also Y Cnig Byclilftr)p a 

township uf the parish of Bugf^ildy, 
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Cooquestj and built the chareli,^ Sfelitieyriv and Peimal 
commemorate by theii* dedication name flie/F^atiyal of St, 
Peter ad Vincula, the Gwyl Awat of the Welsh. ^TÎern 
are four Llanbedrs mentioned in the Book of Llan Däîi^y'l 
one of which occurs in a grant' of the time of Bishop ' ' 
Joseph J who died in i043. 

The dedications to Saut Ffraid, "the Mary of Ireland," 
are very numerone. Two churches only ai-e indexed in the 
Book of Llan Ddv^ one of which also occurâ in a grant^ of 
Bishop Joseph's time. So it would appear that it was only 
beginning in the eleventh century to become a favourite 
dedication. 

There is a small number of mediaaval churches dedi- 
oated to the Deity or the Holy Trinity. Lhmddwyj now 
Uanddew^ near Brecon^ is a notable one. Dwy is reduced 
from Dwyw, which is treated as the old genitive of Duw, 
Giraldus says the name signified Ecdeëia Dei. The parish 
wake was held on Trinity Sunday. The Lando of the 
Taxatio of 1291, for Llandrindod, stands no doubt for 
the same form ^ and we have also a Llan do w in Glamorgan* 
There was once a Llanddwy on the Ystwyth in Cardigan- 
shire J with a Ffynnon Drindod, and another Lando, with a 
Trinity Well, at Cardigan, To these we might add 
Eglwys y Drindod or Christ Church , Monmouthshire, the 
extinct Capel y Drindod at Fishguard^ and the likewise 
extinct Capel Crist at Talley, Christ Church and Holy 
Trinity are interchangeable. 

There are a few cliurches bearing the Holy Kood dedica- 
tion, such as Bettws y Grog, or Ceirchiog, in Anglesey, 
Y Grog o'r Mwnt, now Mounts in Cardiganshire, and 
Eglwys y Grog yn y Fenni (Abergavenny^ with others of 

' Coxe, Monm^uthêhire^ Î8Ü1, p. 4. 

* Pp, 261-2. Tlie extinct Rati nor aliire churches, Llanifan and 
Llaniago (ReeB, Wêhh SmnU^ pp, 351-3), seem to have eûiiitnömora.ted 
two more of the Apostles. ^ P. 263* 
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lat^r date. }Iol^ 'jalturch' is now dedicated to the Virgin, 
withfeEilcivai^^^ September 8 (Ladj Day in Harvegt), and 
ii'^^-tV? .earlj chapels, Nerqaia and Treiddjn, are also 
.dfedieated to the Virgin* But its old dedication was 
**Y Ddelw ¥jw^\^ the Living Image, that is, the Holy 
Eood, from a legend of the miraculous bleeding of an 
image of our Lord when nailed by certain Jews to the 
cross, Browne Willis gives the dedication of the church 
of Rhiw, in Llejnj as "St, Eelrhyw, or Delwfjw. 
September 0", ^*Gwyl y Ddelw Fyw," on September 9th, 
occurs in several of the Welsh calendars of the sixteenth 
century. 

There is a number of references to Y Ddelw Fyw in 
medisDval Welsli literature, Dafydd ab G-wilym in one 
paèisage exclaima, "Myn y Ddelw Fyw!" But the Living 
image more particularly had in mind by the Welsh wa« 
the one in Mold church» It is mentioned in two odes of 
the late fifteenth century, by Hywel Cilan and Tudur 
Penllyn, to Rheinallt ab Gruffydd, of Tower, in the parish 
of Mold, It was taken away, no doubt^ at the Reforma- 
tion^ for when John Ray visited the church iu 1662 he 
wrote in his liinerary : ** Therein is a Stone Pedestal 
and a Canopy, where, they say, stood a living or quick 
Iniage".^ 

The Welsh showed considerable partiality for what we 
mi|^ht call a numerical dedication ; i.e.j they named a 
church the church of so many saints, from two up to 
twelve. This is quite peculiar to Welsh as compared with 
Engliah dedications* I know of only one English dedica- 
tion of the kind — the long destroyed church at Canterbury, 

* See Dr. Gwenogvryn Evhus, Mepovt on Wehh MSH,^ Î, p. 915. 

^ Select Remmm of th^ Leanmi John Ray^ 17fS0, ji. 2:21 , S«©, further, 
Lit*eso/the Bntkh ÄWwfí*, i, pp. lIlM, Tbe Image was idtimately 
destroy ŵfì, appiirêtitly iti 1 7ti8 ( ArchdöÄCün Thorn iw^ Híêt<írÿ of /ŵ. 
Ŵí. Asapht 1st ed., p. ÜÜÜ). 
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dedicated to the ^^Fouj' Crovmed Martyrs",' who were 
brothera. These churches were verj probably originally 
natned after so many " Saints ", or monks, who lived there 
in coionmuity* We have a Llanddeusant in Anglesey, dedi- 
ŵited to SS, Mareellus and Marcellinus ; and another in 
Carmarthenshire, dedicated to SS. Simon and Jude. A 
Llaiitrisant in Anglesey, dedicated to SS» San nan, Aían^ 
and leuan ; another in Glamorgan, dedicated to SS. Illtyd, 
Tyfodwg, and Gwyno; another in Monmouthshire, dedi- 
cated to SS. Peter, Paul, and John; an extinct church of 
e name in Llanfihangel y Ci^uddin, as well as an extinct 
chapel, Triaaint, in Margam* Tliere was a Llan y 
Pedwar Saint, which has now disappeared, in Lleyn. 
'*The four ^ints of Llangwm (Mon.), Mirgint, Cinficc, 
Huui, and Eruen"j are mentioned in a grant to the Church 
of Llandafif in the elerenth century,' We have Llan- 
pumsaint, in Carmarthenshire, dedicated to SS. Gwyn, 
Gwyno, Gwynoro, Celynin, and Ceitho, all brothers born 
at one birth 5 and also dedicated to them is the extinct 
chapel of Pumsaint in the parish of Caio, which appeal's 
in the Book of Llan Ddv as Lann Teliau Pimp Seint, 
There was no church called after six Saints that 1 know of, 
nor after seven and eight Saints; but we have the second 
numeral in ''the Seven Saints of Mathry*'— the Dyfrwyr 
of Llanddowror and Cenarth — with their curious legend. 
There was, however, a Llan y Naw Saint, now extinct, in 
the commote of Twrcelyn, in Anglesey, The next we have 
are two churches called Llan y Deuddeg Saint, now both 
extinct, mentioned in the Book of Llan Ddv^ the one at 
elsh Bicknor, and tlie other near Llangors, Breconshire* 
hei^ was also a Pfynnon y Deuddeg Saint, mentioned 
the boundary of Llangors parish. Penrhos, Mon., 




* Bede, HUi, EooL^ ii, 7* 



* Muok i/ Llan i^dif, p, 27^- 
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anciently Llangattwg Penrhos, occurs in the Norwich 
Taxatioy 1254, as "Eccl. de Landeudoc Penros".^ 

There is a Llansaint near Eädwelly, and another, 
formerly, in the commote of Tindaethwy, in Anglesey. 
We should probably be right in regarding Llansaint as the 
proper old Welsh All Saints dedication, for the majority — 
there is a fairly good number — of the present All Saints 
dedications are in all probability to be referred, as in 
England, to the reign of Henry VIII, whose policy it was 
to diminish the number of Saints' Days. There was at the 
Reformation, and after, a strong reaction against the 
ordinary Calendar Saints, and a marked preference for 
non-committal dedications. A few of our All Saints dedi- 
cations are known to have supplanted dedications to Welsh 
Saints, whose festivals happened to fall on November 1st. 
Sir J. Bhys suggests' that Llansaint, near Kidwelly, is 
dedicated to the two supposed Saints Yennisetlas and 
Cimesetlas, whose names occur on two inscribed stones 
built into the south wall of the church. The only objec- 
tion to its being dedicated to them is that, being two, 
Llanddeusant would more likely have suggested itself. 
The various numerical dedications show that the Welsh 
had a predilection for a more distinctive and particular 
dedication than Llansaint. 

The old name for the church of Hen Eglwys, in 
Anglesey, was Llan y Saint Llwydion, the church of the 

* In the Welsh Calendars Y Trisaint are commemorated on 
January 31st and June 6th — the latter trio being apparently SS. 
Ârtemiusy Candida, and Paulina, martjrrs at Rome in the fourth 
century. We have also YPumsaint on January 7th and November 1st 
— the latter were those of Caio ; one of them, Ceitho, was also 
commemorated on August 5th. 

* Arch. Camb., 1907, p. 70. This Llansaint, in the inventories of 
Church goods taken by the Commissioners in 1552, is called '* Hawl- 
kyng Churche'*, and in the Terrier of 1636, "Alkenchurch." 
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'Holy Saints, It is usually said to be dedicated to a St. 
Llwydiiiuj with Festival on November 19tli, but he has 
clearly been evolved out of the church name. The church 
is referred t-o in a poem 5 circa 1600, in which a number of 
Anglesey Saints are invoked i — 



*Y Saint Llwyilion tra fie I caf, 
Trewalchmai rhof yn oesaf/' 



HCorbi'e occurs in Biujlynion y Beddan in the Bktch Booh of 
^ Oimiarihen* Corbre ia the Irish Cairbre^ and there are 
three Saints of the name commemoiuted in the Irish 
Martyrolofiies. 
M St. Ursula and her Conipanions, the Eleven Thousand 
" VirginB, wei-e culted, but not extensively, in Wales> par- 
ticularly in Cardiganshire, where we have Llanygweryddon, 
or Llanygwyryfon, "the Church of the Virgins", Their 
Festival is October 21st, which, says the author of Drych 
y Prif Oeëoedd,' was known as Gwyl Sautesau, There was 
formerly a Capel Santesau in the parish of Llanwenog^ 
and one of the great fairs in the neighbouring parish of 
Llanybyther, held on October 21stj O. S*, and still on 
November 1st and its eve, is called rfair Santesau. It 
is difficult to account for her cult in this part; but St. 
Lucia or Lucy» one of her numerous conipanionsj has also 
dedications, under the form Lleucij in the counties of 
Cardigan and Carmarthen — ^at Bettvvs Leuci, Llanwnen, 
and Abernant. She is to be distinguished from Uie St. 
KLucy commemorated on December 13th. Another 
"foreigner" in Cardiganshire is the Gwyddalus or Vitalis 
of the extinct Llanwyddalus, in Dihewyd, apparently the 
Hftecond century martyr venerated at Eavenua, 
H Some of our church dedications are a little perplexing 
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through their being dedicated to certain Saints under the 
several distinct forms which their names assumed, mainly 
through the employment of the endearing and honorific 
prefixes mo and to or ty. Brioc, Brieuc, Briafael, and 
Tyfriog all represent the same person, the two last forms 
occurring in St. BriavePs, Gloucestershire, and Llandy- 
friog, Cardiganshire. Tathan of St. Athan's, and Meuthi 
of Llanfeithin, are the same. So also Maelog, Meilig, 
and Tyfaelog ; Gwynin and Tegwynin ; Dogfael, or Doch- 
fael, and Tydoch ; and Aidan, or Aeddan, and Madog. A 
dropping of the ty prefix occurs in the Monmouthshire 
church-name, Llansoy, commonly regarded as dedication- 
less, but is in reality dedicated to Tysoi, a disciple of 
St. Dubricius. 

One would hardly suppose that Tyfai of Llandyfeisant 
is the patron of Lamphey, in Pembrokeshire, of Foy, on 
the Wye (both guessed to be St. Faith), and of the extinct 
church of Lampha, near Bridgend, Glam. ; but when we 
get back to the earliest forms of these church-names it is 
obvious. 

Brychan's daughter, Cain, is the Ceinwen of Llan- 
geinwen, the Ceinwyry' of Llangeinor, and the Keyne of 
Eeynsham and Cornwall. 

Some churches have needlessly been supposed to be 
dedicated to certain English Saints, through similarity of 
forms, thereby ignoring their rightful Welsh dedicatees. 
For instance, Llanina, in Cardiganshire, is usually said to 
be dedicated to Ina, the famous Eing of the West 
Saxons; but it is not generally known that Ceredig of 
Ceredigion had a daughter named Ina, who might well be 
the patroness of the church. Llanvillo, in Breconshire, 
is generally supposed to be dedicated to St. Milburg, the 
seventh century abbess of Wenlock ; but it is surely more 
probable that, in Brychan-land, Brychan's daughter, St. 
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Belio, should be its real patroness. Similarly, Llanthetty, 
in Breconshire, is much more probably dedicated to St. 
Dedyw, the son of Clydwyn ab Brychan, than to Tetta, 
the eighth century abbess of Wimbome, a name which 
cannot possibly be equated with that of the Saint of the 
church-name. And so of Llanedy, it is much more likely 
to be dedicated to the obscure male Saint of the local 
legend^ than to either of the tenth century English 
Ediths. 

But the subject is a very extensive one, opening out in 
various directions, and I can only hope, in conclusion, that 
I have at least succeeded in making it sufficiently inter- 
esting to induce others to pursue it further. Several 
aspects have been but very slightly touched upon. As 
we have seen, a great deal of hidden history underlies 
these dedications ; and their geographical distribution and 
relative popularity are also significant. These dedication- 
names, we have reason to know, were not given at 
haphazard. To those good Welsh folk, of the Early and 
Mediaeval Church, they represented something that was 
very real and dear; and they remain with us to-day 
stamped for ever, we may believe, upon the topography of 
our land, abiding witnesses to the Faith of our forefattiers, 
and the high antiquity of our most venerable institution, 
Hen Eglwys Lwyd y Llan. 
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WELSH TOWNS AS THEY ARE AND AS 
THEY MIGHT BE.^ 

By Mr. ANEURIN WILLIAMS, M.A. 



I DB8IRE first of all to acknowledge the great kindness I 
have received from several gentlemen who have sent me 
reports and other material to use in the preparation of 
this paper. 

Next, I fear that the title I have chosen is much too 
wide. To do it full justice, I must treat of all the various 
conditions and forces that alfect our towns ; of their 
municipal government, their industries and the relations 
of the various classes concerned in them, of their moral 
and religious life, their schools and colleges, their water 
supply, their sanitary service, and I know not what else. 
All this is evidently far too much for one paper, and I 
never intended to attempt it. What I had in my mind 
was the construction and growth of our towns as they are 
and as they might be. This, then, is the real subject of 
my paper, and it naturally divides itself into two parts. 
Of Welsh Towns as they are, I need not speak at great 
length, they are well known to you. Much has been 

^ Read at the Royal Institution of South Wales, at a meeting of the 
Gymmrodorion Section of the National Eisteddfod of 1907 (Swansea). 
Chairman, The Right Hon. Lord Glantawe. 
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written about tliein, and even since I waa honoured with 
the invitation to contribute this paper to your gathering, 
theji or at least the towns of South Wales, have formed 
the Bubject of a striking series of articles in the Press, 
Welsh towns as thej are have many charming character- 
isticB ; they have ancient associations ; they are full of the 
wonderful results of modern ent-erprise ; in many cases 
they contain buildings of beauty and of historical interest ; 
or again, they are beautifully situated in picturesque 
country. But taking them as a whole, they are over- 
crowded, many of them are unhealthy, and parte of most 
of them are ill-built, insanitary, smoky, dirty, and ugly- 
At any rate tiiese are the characteristics of many parts ' 
where the poor live ; and in this, alas, they are not 
peculiar : the towns of England and Scotland have much 
the same defects. With regard to the utihealthiness, I 
may give the following facta and figures :- — While the 
death-rate in 1906 was 15" 4 for the whole of England and 
Wales, and as low as 14" 2 in Cardiff, it was 16"2 in New- 
port, and 17"9 in Swansea and 19 in Merthyr. Nor was 
this an exceptional year. The average of the ten preced- 
ing years gives 18*1 per thousand in Swansea, 19Î in the 
Bhondda Urban District, and nearly 21 i in the Khyrauey 
Urban District, where, by-the-by, 1906 was an exceptionally 
good year. In 1905 the Merthyr death-mte was 22-1, 
being the highest rate of all the large towns in England 
and Wales for that year. If we take the deaths of children 
under 1 year of age, we find that in 1906 the rate for tlie 
whole of England and Wales was 133 per thousand born, 
and in Cardiff it was almost exactly the same figure, viz., 
134, but in Newport it was 146, in Swansea 156, in the 
Khoudda 173^ and in Merthyr 178, where in 1905 it was 
204, Taking the 10 years previous we have Cardiff 148, 
and Swansea Î60, while the Rhondda was very close to 
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200. But it is quite unnecessary to multiply statistics on 
this matter, the broad facts are notorious, though I do 
not say that Welsh towns are worse than some similar 
towns elsewhere. It is, moreover, notorious that it is the 
overcrowded parts of our towns which contribute most to 
the high general mortality and the quite terrible waste of 
infant life. We find, for example, certain very crowded 
parts of great cities in England running up to a death- 
rate of 40, while in parts well supplied with gardens and 
open spaces it goes down to 12 and even lower. In Boum- 
¥ille, with its splendid conditions, it is said to be about 8 ; 
while the whole country of New Zealand, where the people 
are well-housed and well-to-do, and are widely spread 
about the country, has a death-rate of only 9. 

We naturally ask ourselves why this lamentable state 
of a£Pairs in Welsh towns should be. Men of different 
temperaments will give you very different answers — 
answers, however, which can be readily divided into two 
classes, one class consisting in blaming the people for the 
conditions in which they live, and the other in blaming 
the conditions (and the privileged classes, as the controllers 
of those conditions) for the state of the people. There is, 
it seems to me, truth and falsehood in both these opposite 
views. Many working-class families are forced to live in 
conditions which are necessarily demoralising ; many, on 
the other hand, have their own vices and weaknesses chiefly 
to blame for the conditions in which they live. It is the 
old problem of heredity and environment, of the nature 
bom in any living thing and the circumstances with which 
it finds itself surrounded. I do not propose to discuss 
to-night which of these two potent factors is the more 
potent. It is enough for my purpose (1) That the 
surroundings of the people are universally admitted to 
have a mighty influence upon their lives, and to be largely 
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within the control of those who have money and power, 
and within the control of our Government and Local 
Autliorities, and (2) that I have a change in those sur- 
roundings to suggest which I believe to he of first-rate 
importance. 

There are, however, two matters which I must just 
touch on hefore I proceed with my subject, lest it should 
be thought that I did not see their immense importance. 
t mean drink and coal smoke. There is no doubt that 
drink is the cause of an immense deal of poverty and 
degradation, and thereby of a great deal of the overcrowd- 
ing, nnhealthlneaSt dirt and ugliness of the towns* But 
it is equally true that drink ia often the result, as much aa 
the cause, and that, in the towns we are considering, the 
evil conditions do afflict large numbers of decent and sober 
people. Then as to the smoker that is quite evidently a 
great cause of dirt and evil conditions, and I am one of 
those who believe, that for a woman to live, as many 
working women must, where siie cannot by her best efforts 
keep her house clean, must be hopelessly demoralising. 
It is greatly to the credit of our race that so many succeed 
in making a brave fight aguinat such conditions. But if 
we look a little deeper, we shall see that, even supposing 
drunkenness and smoke were removed, there would still 
remain the insanitary houses crowded together, the want 
of ventilation and the want of decent accommodation of 
all sorts, there would still be an evil crying aloud for 
remedy, I do not, therefore, this evening desire to spend 
time on the smoke or the drink question. Happily, public 
opinion is becoming more and more alive to the drink evil. 
As to smoke, I hope we may regard it as a decreasing evil, 
taking the country as a whole, for the tendency of modern 
industry is more and more to avoid the creation of much 
smoke in generating power and in domestic heating and 
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cooking. I fear we cannot say so much in the process of 
metallurgy, with which Welsh towns are chiefly concerned: 
in them there seems but little decrease of the smoke made. 
Where it can be avoided, T agree that public authorities 
should check it, so far as they can do so without impeding 
industry ; and where there are processes in which smoke 
is unaToidable, they should be carried on at a distance 
from the homes of the people : or, to put it in another 
way, the homes where the people live should be established 
at a distance from those processes. In what I say this 
evening, I shall, therefore, assume that we have agreed 
about these two evils and the necessity of dealing with 
them, and I shall confine myself to the construction of 
buildings and the lajriug out of towns. 

A large part of the present houses of the working classes 
in Welsh manufacturing towns grew up at a time when 
sanitary science was scarcely at all understood, and not at 
all enforced. Such houses were probably bad enough 
from the first, often being built back-to-back, without 
ventilation, without damp courses, without proper sanitary 
accommodation. But in course of time they have become 
intolerably bad, a danger to the lives, not only of those 
who live in them, but of all who live near them. Happily, 
there has been great improvement. I was born in one of 
the poorest of Welsh towns, and though the conditions 
there are still bad, I can remember them much worse, and 
when I go back I am struck by many signs of improve- 
ment, and not least, by the large number of good houses 
which have been built by the workmen for themselves 
through Building Societies. The Local Authorities also 
have done much to condemn bad houses, improve sanitary 
conditions, and, to a smaller extent, to provide new houses. 
But all that has been done is little compared with what is 
needed. I find that still in many places there are back-to- 
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bact houses, cellar dwellinga, damp and ill-ventilated 
dwellings, with bad water-supply, bad sanitary arrange- 
ments, a demoralised people, and a high death-rate* In 
one Welsh borough, I am told 2,000 dwellings ought to be 
coudemned, but it cannot be done as there is no place for 
the people to go to. Of another, T hear that there is an 
enormous demand for houses, and many that ought to be 
condemned, while the Municipality has put up two or three 
dozen. 

For many years we have been alive to the necessity of 
dealing with the worst class of house property, and slum 
clearances have taken place at immense cost to the rate- 
payers, I understand that one of your finest streets in 
Swansea was not so long ago a slum, which was cleared 
away with excellent results, but at great expense to the 
ratepayers. It is said that public bodies in England have 
spent £6,000,000 in buying slums* But when you have 
cleared a slum, you have done nothing towards properly 
housing the people. You have merely unhoused them, 
and unless proper houses are forthcoming, the condition is 
probably worse than before, because they just have to 
crowd in anywhere they can* New building is therefore 
absolutely necessary. But when the slum has been cleared 
awtìy, usually with excessive compensation to the slum 
owner, the cost of the site becomes such that it is hopeless 
to expect private entei*prise to re-bouse the people on that 
site. If private enterprise uses the land, it must be for 
something which will stand a much higher rent than 
workuien's houses ; and if a public authority re-houses the 
people on that site, it must be done at a great loss, even 
though higii block buildings, such as one sees in London 
and other great towns, are put up, to get as many people 
as possible on the acre. The only real hope is the building 
of new houses away from the centres of the present towns. 
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• In addressing the recent International Housing Congress 
in London^ Mr. John Bums pointed out that "in every 
country^ old and new, the people are being rapidly 
urbanised'', they are flocking into towns. This is nowhere 
more seen than in Welsh towns : not only the growth of 
old towns, like your own^ attests it, but the springing up of 
new town populations, as in the Bhondda, practically out 
of nothing. New building, therefoi*e, on an enormous 
scale is a necessity^ first to re-house those now living in 
slums and secondly to house the growing town populations. 
We a£Pect to regard it as an open question whether a 
particular town will grow bigger or not. In nine cases out 
of ten there is no question about it: until the whole 
tendency of modern life is reversed our town populations 
must grow. Nowhere more than in Wales, with its 
immense fields of coal, its ports, its established industries, 
and its ingenious and industrious people, is this a certainty. 
Our Welsh towns, therefore, should base everthing — their 
land policy, their sanitary policy, their housing, etc., on 
this assumption of growth. The German towns have done 
so for the last thirty years, and it has been the basis of 
their prosperity. 

At present, our public policy affects not to know about 
this coming growth, and the public authorities lag behind 
and leave the enterprise and the profit to private individuals. 
To regulate such private enterprise we lay down elaborate 
building regulations, but these, unfortunately, do not pre- 
vent the putting up of whole streets of new house property 
which are not very attractive even at first, and in a few 
years degenerate into slums again. The reason is, that 
while we regulate the construction of each house, we do 
little or nothing to prevent houses being unduly crowded 
together on the land. In some cases as many as forty 
working class dwellings are put on an acre. So long as this 
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takes place there must be oYercrowding in the worst sense. 
There are two senses in which we may speak of overcrowd- 
ing — OYercrowding within a single house, which is bad 
enough, and the overcrowding of the ground with bouses, 
which is far worse. In country places the cottages are far 
too crowded at nights, but at any rate in the day time 
there is plenty of fresh air all round, and statistics seem to 
show that the rate of mortality depends upon the number 
of houses, and, therefore, the number of people to the acre, 
more than almost anything else. Thus where a large 
number of families live one above the other in certain 
"model dwellings" the death-rate is 36 per 1,000, against 
about 15 in rural places where the houses are much worse 
built and drained. 

Not to labour this part of my paper further, I submit 
that this state of things must continue so long as towns 
are allowed to grow up under the impulse of private 
speculation, each man doing very much as he likes in the 
development of his own bit of land, making his road where 
he likes, and generally doing as he pleases, without regard 
to the common interest, subject only to the restraint of 
building bye-laws, which are hampering enough as to 
details without producing really good results. If we want 
our towns to be healthy, spacious and beautiful, each of 
them must have some well thought out plan for its develop- 
ment, and that plan must be carried out under public con- 
trol, in the public interest. It is said of the old part of 
New York, that the streets were laid out by the cows. 
When the island was first occupied, it was used as farm 
land, and the cows coming and going made certain tracks 
for themselves ; these became footpaths, then lanes, then 
roads with cottages, and finally the streets of the older part 
of New York as it is to-day. A town should be so planned 
that the main lines of through communication, the less 
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important lines for merely local communication, and the 
qaiet roads never used except for the actual houses 
lying upon them, should be chosen and laid out on a 
reasonable system. The classes of building suitable for 
each locality should be determined, so that the factories 
may on the one hand be put where they will have the 
best communications — and not have to cart all their heavy 
goods through the streets, as they have to do in London 
and many other centres — and on the other hand may not 
crowd upon the dwelling-houses and render them noisy and 
dirty, dangerous and insanitary. The width of the streets 
should be adequate, and sufficient open spaces should be 
allowed for. In fact, the whole development must be con- 
sidered in advance, foreseen as far as may be, and provided 
for: not allowed to take place haphazard. That such 
rational development is possible is no mere dream, for it 
does actually take place in otlier countries. I might 
describe steps more or less in this direction taken by Public 
Authorities in almost every civilised country except Great 
Britain, for almost everyone has some system of town 
planning. But Germany is, for this purpose, far and away 
the most advanced country, and 1 will, therefore, briefly 
describe to you what is done there, and done on a system 
which, far from raising the rates, brings them down or 
even abolishes them altogether. 

Town planning has been practised in Germany for about 
fifteen years, and though it is considered by the Germans 
to be only in its infancy, it has achieved results which 
strike the traveller very forcibly. He notes not only the 
improvements in the old parts of the town, but the beauti- 
ful laying out of the new parts, the well arranged houses, 
wide streets and boulevards, and tree-planted open spaces. 
This has not come about of itself, but is the result of fore- 
thought and of regulation in the public interest. In Ger- 
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the plan is modified. No building is allowed except in 
accordance with the development plan ; the municipality 
can take compulsorily the land needed for streets and open 
spaces, paying compensation; and when building takes 
place along a street, the municipality can recover from 
each owner so building his proportion of the cost of road, 
sewers, etc. 

A Tery interesting point is the transposition of sites as 
it is called, viz., such a shifting and alteration of the 
boundaries and position of the several properties as to 
cause them to be at right angles to the building line, and 
to form symmetrical sites. For this purpose the Munici- 
pality takes the various properties in a given area into its 
hands, re-arranges their boundaries, and then gives back 
to each owner, as near as may be, his original holding, each 
separate property being, however, diminished by the equal 
percentage necessary to transfer to the town the amount of 
land required for streets and squares. If, for instance, an 
area of 100 acres belonging to several owners were being 
planned, and 10 acres were required for roads and spaces, 
and if in this area one owner had a piece of land contain- 
ing one acre and of very irregular shape, he would be 
assigned instead nine-tenths of an acre, forming a site of 
symmetrical shape and lying at right angles to the build- 
ing line. 

In this way unsystematic building is prevented ; but 
there is nothing to compel the owner to build or sell, 
nothing to prevent his asking an excessive price. The 
German towns have, however, another string to their bow. 
For the last thirty years or so they have been encouraged 
by their Governments to buy land freely round their 
borders and develop it for building. Our towns, mean- 
while, have been forbidden to do anything of the sort, for- 
bidden to buy an acre of land, except for some purpose 
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specially authorised by Act of Parliament. Through these 
purchases of land the German towns have acquired very 
large estates, which have brought them in very handsome 
profits, and caused their rates to be very low or to disappear, 
for the value of land where towns have grown has gone up 
by leaps and bounds. It is said that many hundreds of 
German towns have either low rates or none, thanks to the 
land they have bought or inherited. Prankfort-on-Maine 
owns 8,000 acres of land on its outskirts, besides one-tenth 
of the existing town area; and Mannheim, Hanover, 
Strassburg, Preiburg and others own from one-third to 
one-half of all the land within their precincts. This land 
having been bought well in advance of the growth of the 
towns was got comparatively cheap, and has gone up 
enormously in value. The towns have adopted three main 
methods of using their land : (1) selling sites after 
developing roads, sewers, etc. ; (2) building houses and 
letting them; (3) letting the land on building leases. 
Selling sites has been the readiest means of realising profit 
and indirectly increasing the amount of land purchased by 
the towns. Building and letting has the most direct 
influence on the supply of good and cheap houses, but it 
involves very great outlay of capital. Letting on building 
leases is mther foreign to German customs, and presents 
difficulties in German law. 

Another method by which some German towns have 
combated the land speculator, put part of the unearned 
increment into public cofiPers, and increased the supply of 
building land, is the levying of a rate on the capital value 
of building land whether actually built on or not. This 
has been allowed in Prussia since 1893, instead of the old 
method (which we also have in this country) of rating 
unbuilt-ou land according to its annual value for agri- 
cultural purposes. 
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Thus we see how different the policy of Germany has 
been from our own, and how the order, spaciousness and 
beauty of their towns is due to carefully thought out 
planning and regulation, to taxing building land on its 
selling value, and perhaps more than all, to public 
ownership of land on an extensive scale. Of course, 
mistakes are made in foreseeing the future, but on the 
whole these are not many nor serious, and the nett result 
is a vast improvement upon anything that our system of 
pure individualism can show. 

However, we, in this country, have some instances which 
prove that town planning may be practised with success 
among us also. Wherever a large estate is developed by 
one owner, there is of course some method in the doing of 
it, but it often happens that the owner is by no means too 
well supplied with capital for his work, and his object is 
usually not the greatest good of the community, but his 
own personal living or profit ; so that the result is none 
too good. Better instances may be found where public 
spirited employers have laid out towns or villages round 
their factories. The magnificent instances of Port 
Sufhlight, round the factories of Messrs. Lever, and 
Bcmmville, round those of Messrs. Cadbury, are now well 
known. But the most remarkable instances of town 
planning in England have undoubtedly sprung from the 
book called Garden Cities of To-morrow written by Ebenezer 
Howard, and first published about nine years ago. Mr. 
Howard advocated, as a true cure for the overcrowding and 
evil conditions of our towns, that industries and those 
working at them should, in many cases, be moved out of 
the existing towns to new towns, on land which is now 
merely agricultural. The proposal was that sufficient land 
— a large area, say 6,000 acres — should be acquired; that a 
certain portion in the centre of it should be defined as the 
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town area^ and that the outlying part« should be retained 
as a permanent agricultural belt, surrounding the town 
area, and devoted to farms, small holdings and allotments, 
and to villas J with large gardens attached. The town 
area should be surveyed, and rationally planned according 
to its own natural characteristics^ita hilk and yaUeys and 
streams. Certain positions should be set aside for the 
factories, where they would have easy communications with 
the railways or canals, or other means of transit ; the 
houses should not be crowded together, but each should 
have its garden ; the roads should be ample, and open 
spaces be provided in abundance. He argued that there 
would be an immense increase in the value of the land^ 
which had been agricultural, so soon as population began 
to accumulate upon it^ and that this would be sufficient to 
pay for the more costly form of development^ axid would 
indeed leave a margin of profit for the public benefit. For 
he proposed thatj subject to the paynient of all expenseSj 
the land of the new town should be held in trust for the 
benefit of its inhabitants. 

While it was evident that such a proposal could not 
apply to all industries, it was evident also that there were 
many light industries which could be carried on anywhere 
where sufläcient population^ and adequate railway com- 
munication, and fuel not too dear, were to be had. A 
number of people convinced of the possibility of Mr. 
Howard's ideas formed the '' Garden City Association" 
for propagating the idea. In a couple of years or so^ the 
Association reached some 2^000 members, and then a small 
Company was formed to explore the countiy to secure a 
suitable site- Within a year this was found at Letch worth 
in Hertfordshire, half-way between the towns of Hitch in 
and Baldock^ about í3ü mUes from London, on the Great 
or t hern Railway to Camb ridge. Here 3,818 acres wei'e 
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secured fur £152,000, an aFerage price of about £40 an 
acre, includinij farm buildings and cottages and a few 
better houses. This l^nd was bought not quite four years 
ago. It was first carefully surveyed, then a plan made for 
its dereloptnent, with a view to building a town for 32,000 
on the central portion, and leaving about 2,500 acres for 
the agricultural belt, besides a central park and other open 
spaces. A few roads were made, and water was got, 
sufficient for 6,000 people, by sinking on the estate itself. 

About a year after the purchase, cottages began to be 
built, and factory sites to be let. In the last three years a 
population of over 4^000 hus been added to the original 
400 inhabitants of the estate» There are many miles 
of gtreets, sewers, water-pipes and gas-pipes, a railway 
station^ water-works, gas-works, a central electric power 
station, 10 factories, some of them capable of employing 
from 200 to 400 people ; more than 40 shops, several 
places of worship, dozens of private villas, and so on — more 
than 800 new buildings iu all i the houses detached, semi- 
detached, or in blocks of four or six, every house with it^ 
own garden. Rents of cottages are about 5 or 6 shillings 
a week with a nice garden thrown in. The growth appears 
only to be beginning, and there is little or no doubt that 
by next summer the population of the place will be 6,000,* 
All this in spite of the fact that the Company started with 
very inadequate capitiil, and though its capital is 
constantly increasing, has never had money enough to do 
any considerable amount of building itself. It has been 
obliged to content itself with planning and development, 
and letting the land on ground-rent : the Company does 
not sell the free fj old. In order that the ultimate profit of 
this development may return to the inhabitants the 
dividend on the shares of the Company is limited to a per 
^ The population in Septeiubcir 1908 is Ö.OÛO. 
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cent cumulative, and any remaining profit is devoted to 
the benefit of the town and its inhabitants. In all 
probability the town in its collective capacity j as Municipal 
Corpomtion, or Urban District Couneilj will ultimately be 
the owner of the soil on which it will standj including of 
course the agricultural belt. 

This example at Letchworth, and the spread of the 
knowledge of what is being done in Germany and else- 
where, have led to other attempts in England to solve the 
same problem. Some 240 acres of land at Hampstead is 
being developed by a Trust as a new suburb of London^ — ^a 
garden suburb ; while at Warrington in Lancashire, and 
other townsj the same idea is being carried out. 

Now I come to another new development in the matter 
of housing, which is destined^ 1 thiuk, to play a con- 
sidemble part, not only in makiug our towns what they 
should be* but in giving the working-classes an additional 
opportunity* of the very best kind, of improving their 
position by thrift and organisation and mutual help. If 
you went with me to Letch worth, which I have been 
describing, I should point out to you some of the finest 
groups of houses neatly arranged among their gardens, or 
grouped round large open greens, belonging to a Society 
called '* Garden City Tenants, Limited/* This is a Co- 
operative Society* formed to enable its members to put 
together their small capital, to lease land from the Garden 
City Company, and to erect houses upon it, borrowing a 
a large part of the cost from the Public Works Loans 
Commissioners* and from other sources. Similar societies 
you would find at Ealing* on the edge of London* at 
Sevenoaks, in Kent, and near Birmingham, Manchester, and 
elsewhere. Their object is to enable artisans to own a 
group of liousas in common, and to occupy them themselves, 
paying rent to the Society and enjoying practically as 
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mach security of tenure as if they were freeholders. I 
want to point out how much this differs from the ordinary 
purchase of a house through a Building Society. Building 
Societies undoubtedly have done a very great and very 
valuable work all over the country, and not least in South 
Wales. Near my own old home in Dowlais, I have been 
struck, as I have said, by the large number of much 
improved houses, and upon enquiry, I learn that they are 
houses the workmen have built for themselves through 
Building Societies. Nevertheless, for each individual to 
build for himself in this way is by no means a perfect 
solution of the matter. First of all, from the point of 
view of the individual, to buy a house may turn out a very 
hampering thing. The man may want to move to another 
neighbourhood, and then he may have to sell his house at 
a loss so as to avoid the greater loss of having a partly- 
paid house on his hands, for which he has to find a tenant, 
meet the instalments of the Building Society, and pay for 
repairs, while he himself is living at a distance. From 
the point of view of the community, it does not insure any 
regfularity in the development of the town, it is no cure 
for the excessive crowding of houses upon the land, nor 
does it secure permanently a large class of independent 
householders, since the houses are only too apt to drift 
into the hands of speculators in house property, as the 
original owners for one reason or another have to sell. 

The system of workmen forming a Co-operative Society 
to own houses collectively, as I have described, does give 
the community an assurance that that property will be 
managed as a whole, with a view to a wider interest than 
that of the owner of one or two houses. Its character will 
be as far as possible kept up. It also gives the workman 
the opportunity of moving easily to a new neighbourhood 
if he desires, seeing that he can either take away his shares 
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in his pocket and draw the interest upon them, or sell his 
shares to soine newcomer. Societies of this sort are 
multipljir»|^ fast, and seem destined to play a very 
important part in the future. Probably, when our towns 
are large landowners j developing building estates^ these 
Tenants' Co-partnership Societies will be large builders and 
house owners on those estates. But there is no need t<> wait 
for that time. They can be started and are being started 
wherever a few acres can be bought* Why should not 
Welsh artisans do what English are doing in this respect, 

I have thus very briefly given you some idea of what 
has been done elsewhere to cure what I may call the t-own- 
evih If I have not dwelt upon the familiar methods — 
building bye-laws, slum clearances, and municipal building 
— which have been long practised among us, it is not only 
that I ara anxious not to take np too much of your timej 
but that I desire to emphasise the total inadequacy of 
those old methods. They may keep in check, partially and 
in a belated way^ some of the grosser evils of insanitary 
housing, they afford no remedy agiiinst the bleeding to 
death of our people by enormous ground-rents and high 
rates ; they can never give us towns which shall be spacious^ 
healthy and beautiful, not only in the rich quarters, but 
for all the people. 

And now I need not detain you much longer. We have 
seen something of the defects of Welsh towns as they are 
and noted that these are too great to be dealt with 
effectually by slow, costly, and piecemeal methods. We 
have seen something of the most advanced and rational 
methods of Town development elsewhere j and in doing so 
we have caught a glimpse of the cities of the future. What 
then are the methods by which this ideal should be reached, 
and how far is it practicable in the special circumstances 
of the Welsh towns ? 
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First, of coarse, we want the destruction of the slums, 
which indeed we have been working at more or less for a 
generation. Of course, we want it, but not before new 
houses are provided, and these new houses must not be 
great barracks of tenements, nor even smaller houses let 
in flats, but cottages with gardens. For this purpose, 
building must be carried on extensively on what is now 
agricultural land. There is room enough. To house the 
whole of the present population of these islands in cottages 
with a quarter of an acre each would require a mere 
fraction, less than a thirtieth, of the land of the country, 
leaving more than 29/30ths for works, factories, farms, 
large gardens, wild spaces, and so on. 

Secondly, this new building must not be on the old 
haphazard, and private speculation, lines ; it must be 
according to rational plans thought out beforehand. We 
need town planning. In old towns the authorities must 
have the right to plan out the area surrounding them, 
indicating the roads and open spaces, regulating the class 
of buildings in each area, insisting that a garden be 
provided with each workman's house. I am happy to 
think that next Session of Parliament we shall have a 
Bill introduced by the Government conferring upon towns 
such a right. Even more impoi^tant, perhaps, is it that 
suitable authorities should have power to plan out new 
areas where industries are arising, or where they may be 
induced to come by the provision of good facilities, with 
low rent, low rates, and wide elbow room for the gradual 
extension of factories. 

Thirdly, even town planning is not enough. It cannot 
prevent the people being kept poor because enormous 
amounts of wealth are being transferred, as "unearned 
increment", from those who by their labour and capital do 
earn it, to those who simply sit and take the vast increases 
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owned abo the tram wars, the gas;, and the wat»r ; once it 
would hare the readiest uKiins of determining the flow of 
population to anj land it desired to derelop. I roaj note, 
toOy in passing that inrestors in boOding would hare much 
better securitr nnder the new ^rstem for the ralne of their 
property, which now too often rapidlr depreciates throngh 
the haphazard growth of other property near it, 

Wekh towns in a few cases abneady own some land. 
i/lr. Lleufer Thomas collected information on this point 
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for the Welsh Land Commission in 1895-6. Of thirty 
Corporations, he found that sixteen owned no agricultural 
or common land within their boundaries, while of those 
that owned land the chief were Swansea (548 acres, it is 
now 645 acres, I understand), Kidwelly (501 acres), Tenby 
(248 acres), Montgomery (89 acres), Welshpool (66 acres), 
Conway (40 acres), and Aberystwyth (28 acres). Swansea, 
therefore, has already the basis for developing one or more 
model quarters. 

For the most part, however, our towns lack the land, 
and to acquire this there must be some means of fixing a 
reasonable price, and saving the ruinous expense of 
Arbitrations and the other procedure under the Lands 
Clauses Act. I imagine that we shall soon have a law for 
the valuation of the capital value of land, for the purposes 
of taxation ; and I suggest that, where a public authority 
acquires land, it should be at the price fixed for taxation 
purposes. A fair value for taxation is surely a fair value 
for purchase by the community. 

Apd now it remains only to ask whether, if all this is 
possible elsewhere, there is anything in the special circum- 
stances of Wales to render it impossible for us. On the 
contrary, I think there is much to make it specially 
possible, and specially appropriate. The natural position 
of our towns is unsurpassed, their surroundings are usually 
picturesque, they lie on noble mountains, along rivers 
naturally beautiful, or by the sea ; their industries yield 
vast wealth from the natural resources of our country, 
they are full of an intelligent and energetic people. The 
growth of the Welsh towns is itself a reason why improved 
methods of development are specially applicable to them, 
while the rapid growth of many new urban centres out of 
practically nothing, as in the Rhondda and Rhymney 
valleys, gives very special opportunities. Wherever a new 
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pit 18 sunk, a new works built, or a new port opened, there 
you have an opportunity^ to create a Welsh garden city. 
Some day I hope that public authorities may have the 
power to see that auch new centres do grow up models of 
what villages and towns should be ; may have the powerj 
and may use it under that impulse towards active progress 
which can only come from the people themselves* It is 
always for the people to see that their representatives act. 

However, until the Authorities have the power we must 
look elsewhere. Why should not our great employers and 
great landowners tind a pride and pleasure in seeing such 
model settlements arise round their works or on their 
laud? Is there any better form that patriotism could 
take ? 

Such, I thinkj is the ideal we should form of our Welsh 
towns as they might be — may I not say as they shall be ! 
Such are some of the means to realize that ideal ; and if 
we cau make it a reality we may be sure that^ though 
some of our people may not rise to their opportunities and 
show themselves worthy of the better condition, the 
raajority will, as the majority of our people always have 
shown themselves fit to benefit by the improvements which 
have come to them. 

Let us then move forward towards the towns of the 
future, the near future, which shall be clean, spacious^ 
healthy, and beautiful, not for the rich alone, but for all, 
**with children'' — as Sir Henry Campbell -Bannerman 
recently said— "with children playing in the gardens of 
our cities/* 
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•WELSH BIBLIOGRAPHY AND ITS AIMS.^ 

By Mb. J. H. DAVIES, M.A. 



BiBUOGBAPHT is a Science which may be pursued from two 
different standpoints. From one point of view it is merely 
a part^ but an important part, of the business of a library. 
It enablesi a librarian to classify, arrange, and identify his 
stock-in-trade ; it guides the literary student in his 
labours, and it is the handmaiden of all who search for 
knowledge through the medium of books. A bibliography 
only differs from a catalogue in that it is more complete. 
£very good catalogue is a bibliography. It is from this 
point of view that the subject is generally approached, and 
this is the excuse for giving it prominence ; but whatever 
•the utilitarian value of such a work may be, the mere 
recital of the titles of a large number of books does not 
appeal to the imagination, and is of little interest in itself. 
Indeed, if this were all, it would be difl&cult to arouse 
enthusiasm for bibliography. 

There is, however, another point of view from which the 
science of bibliograpliy may be regarded, and it is to this 
phase of the subject that I wish to direct your attention. 
Let me premise that most people have an innate love for 
collecting. It may not survive the schoolboy stage, but 
it is latent in nearly every human being and in many 
animals. The pursuit is sometimes looked upon as a 

* Read at the meeting of the Cymmrodorion Section of the National 
Eisteddfod of Wales, held at Swansea on 2 1st of August, 1907. Chair- 
man, Sir John Williams, Bart., K.C.y.O. 
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virtue, sometimes as a vice — that depends upon what we 
collect. But the book-collector is the prince of collectors. 
His pursuit is innocent and innocuous^ it is instructive and 
useful, it confers benefits upon others, and betters and 
broadens the life of the man himself. If he is a book 
lover, as every collector should be, every additional book 
he secures is an additional friend. Now the science of 
bibliography, regarded from the point of view of the 
bibliophile, is very much more than the mere description, 
cataloguing, and preservation of books. It connotes the 
knowledge which may be acquired as to each individual 
book. To the cataloguer a book consists of a binding, a 
title page, and a number of other pages. To the biblio- 
phile the book brings a far different message : the binding 
may speak to him of the delicate taste of a French artist, 
the type and paper bring up visions of a cultured crafts- 
manship, the book itself may recall a famous incident in 
history or remind him of the tragic career of a forgotten 
genius. He is always on the verge of an interesting 
discovery in literary annals, and when, as not infrequently 
happens, he makes such a discovery, it affords him an 
innocent joy which the ordinary human being cannot 
appreciate. To the bibliophile the books become living 
beings, he individualizes them and assigns to each its 
foibles and its virtues. 

The difference between the two kinds of bibliography is 
tlie measure of the distinction between the mere cataloguer 
and the book-lover. The one kind is a bare statement of 
the facts relating to a book, the other deals with the life 
history of a book. The one is the anatomical desoiiption 
of a book, the other is the biography of the book. If one 
applies these definitions to Welsh Bibliography, the dis- 
tinctive value of the two kinds will be seen. The catalogue 
issued by the Cardiff Free Library a few yeai-s ago, as far 
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as it goes, is an excellent instance of the modern biblio- 
graphy. It is true that occasionally the book-lover peeps 
over the bibliographer's shoulder, but in the main we have 
a dreary list of items, the same space being devoted to a 
worthless pamphlet as to a classic of Welsh Literature. 
That is as it should be in the catalogue of a public library. 
The work of Charles Ashton on the BMiography of Wales 
in the Nineteenth Century partakes of the same character, 
and if it were published, it would never impair the 
popularity of Gwilym Lleyn's book. Gwilym Lleyn was a 
real book-lover. He lived for books. He searched the 
lowly cottage and the great mansion for them, with 
greater success in the cottage. I have somewhere read a 
description of his methods, in which the writer describes 
how, in pursuit of his hobby, he set about searching all 
the farm-houses of the district as soon as he was appointed 
to a new circuit, hurriedly noting down on scraps of paper 
or on the backs of envelopes the particulars of every rarity 
he came across. Perhaps that was not the most scientific 
way of proceeding, but when we consider that 
Llyfryddiaeth y Gymry was the work of one man, without 
money or other advantages, it is perhaps as remarkable a 
literary monument as any man has reared for himself. 

In proceeding to found a Welsh Bibliographical Society, 
it would in my opinion be a mistake to endeavour to cover 
the whole ground at one stroke. Portions only of the 
field should be taken up, and the work should be done 
thoroughly and accurately. The materials gathered by 
Charles Ashton will be valuable, if made accessible, only 
in as far as they are reliable, but the publication of his 
work would in a measure retard rather than advance the 
scientific study of Welsh Bibliography. In a few years 
time the National Library will be drawing up its catalogue, 
and such a catalogue, scientifically edited, the facts drawn 
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from books accessible to everybodj, will be far more 
valuable than the compilation hurriedly put together from 
fragtuentary notes by Ash ton. I should not be sui'priaed 
if it were also far more complete in every respect. 

Before coining to the practical suggestions I wish to 
offer as to the aims of a Welsh Bibliographical Society, I 
should like to make some general remarks as to Welsh 
books. We in Wales are too apt to proceed on English 
linesjeven wherej as in the ease of Welsh Literature, there 
is a vast diffei-ence between the problems to be solved, 
Eela lively speaking, Welsh books are far scarcer than 
English books; the editions were smaller, that is to say 
fewer copies were printed, and the literary output has of 
nece89Îty always been less. The result, regiirded from 
the collector's point of view, is that his field is more cir- 
cumscribed. Not only is the sum total of books in the 
Welsh language infinitely less, but the individual copies of 
any Welsh book are scarcer, as fewer were printed- More- 
over, after making allowances for these two factors, it will 
be found that a far smaller proportion of Welsh books in 
good condition survive the vicissitudes of time. The chief 
reason for this state of things is that while in England the 
rich are large patrons of literature, in Wales, practically 
speaking, only the poor buy Welsh books. An English 
book is preserved in scores of well ventilated libi'aries, 
whilst a Welsh book may be thrown into a damp cupboard, 
or left on the open shelf in a kitchen, to breed biX)kworms 
and reek of the smell of peat* The consequence is that 
the Welsh book collector makes it his business labori- 
ously to search the cottages and farmsteads of tlie country, 
while his English confrere need only give his order to the 
i^rt bookseller in London. A large proportion of 
nglish books find their way to the collector's cabinet 
through the medium of a bookseller^ but it is an uncommon 
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thing to buy a rare Welsh book from a bookseller, and any 
person who thinks he can make a representative collection 
of Welsh books in this way is sadly mistaken. The great 
moments of an English book collector's life occur when he 
picks up a bargain in a bookseller's catalogue ; he knows 
nothing of the joy of the Welshman who secures his gem 
in an old bundle of books in a sale at a country farm-^ 
house, which he may have reached after a long tramp ovei* 
hill and dale. These factors, the scarcity of Welsh books 
and the unlikely places where they may be found, make 
the collecting of Welsh books peculiarly interesting. The 
Welshman hitherto has not developed crazes, the excite- 
ment of the chase is enough in itself. In England yoa 
have the black-letter man, the tall copyist, the uncut man, 
the rough edge man, the early English dramatist man, the 
collector of Elzevirs, the broadsider, or the pasquinader, 
the old brown calf man, the Grangerite, the gilt topper or 
the marble insider, and, last of all, the first edition man. 
The varieties are infinite, and those who wish for further 
information may with profit study the works of Hill 
Burton and the immortal Dibdin. As things are at 
present in Wales, or as they were a few years ago, the rich 
collector with his cheque book could not compete with the 
intelligent peasant, who spent his spare time searching in 
out-of-the-way nooks for his prey. The most successful 
collector of Welsh books in the last generation was one 
David Evans of Llanrwst, who followed the profession of 
an itinerant pedlar and buyer of rags and bones. He 
travelled through Wales in his donkey cart, calling 
systematically at every cottage and farm-house bargaining 
for rabbit skins, and having books thrown in as a make- 
weight. In this manner he brought together a marvellous 
collection of rarities, many of which may now be seen by 
the carious, richly bound in calf or morocco, adorning the 
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book-sheWes of Sir John Williams at Llanstephan, or 
enhanchig the value of the great Welsh collection over 
which Mr, Ball ill ger bo ablj presides. Then there ia 
Mjrddin Fardd, who is still witli us, who, in order to pro- 
cure ever J comfort for a dyiag son, sold the collection 
which he had formed with infinite pains over a period of 
fifty years. Other instances might be cited equally to the 
point, which show that as far as the collecting of Welsh 
books goes, the race is not to the rich but to the persistent 
There is a further point I wish to make about Welsh 
books. There is a character, an individuality, about Welsh 
books* An English author writes his treatise or collectaJ 
his poemSj sends the manuscript to a publisher, pays hint 
a cheque, or occasionally perhaps receives a cheque in pay- 
ment, and, key presto^ the book is in print, and for sale at 
any bookseller^s- Imagine the history of a Welsh book. 
The writer is perhaps a country tailor* In the intervals 
of driving his needle through the tough brethyn cartref^ he 
jots down on the whitewashed wall of his cottage the 
disjecta niemhra of an englyii. When satisfied with it he 
may transfer it to the penny memorandum book in which 
is kept the measurements of his customer's clothes» By 
and by it may wander into the poet's corner of the local 
newspaper, finally to emerge with many of its fellows in a 
sixpenny booklet, ronghly printed by Uie local Caxton. 
Then it has to be paid for, and sold, if possible, and this 
the tailor must do himself, or if he is of too modest a 
nature set his wife to the laakj for poet's wives are usually 
said to be of the practical type. If the book has merit, 
some intelligent person in the neighbourhood will put it 
carefully by and wait until he gets a small pile of similar 
productions, when he will proceed to the nearest town or 
secure the services of the village shoemaker, and get the 
books bound together in good tough calf, labelled ia 
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straggling letters on the outBÌde with the inagic word 
Âmrifw* I think no one will doubt that a book produced 
under such circum8tancea possesses an individuality of its 
own, and it is no exaggeration to say that many Welaii 
books have a similar life story. Indeed, did time allow, 
one could specify instances far more remarkable. 

The Welsh Amrifw is at once the Joy and despair of the 
book collector» Tlie joy^ because it preaerres what would 
otherwise have been lost, a rare elegy by Pantycelyn, a 
collection of hymns by Morgan Rhys» a scarce interlude 
by Twm o'r Nant, a ballad by Jac Glanygors, and a theo- 
logical treatise on Predestination; there you will find them 
cheek by jowl in the Amryw. But the Amryw ia also the 
despair of the collector, for of the sixteeo tracts bound 
together which he buys, he may already possess fifteen, 

I have talked enough about Welsh book collecting, it is 
high time to return to the subject of the paper. How is 
it possible to ally the interests of the book-lover with those 
of the pure bibliographer? This might be attained in 
several ways, A person mi^^ht undertake to compile the 
bibliography of some particular book, or of the works of 
some particular author, Mr, Ballinger, in his bibliography 
of Yicar Prichard, and in his more recent work on the 
Welsh Bible, has given an excellent example of the value 
of this kind of work. In these two instances he does not 
confine himself to copying the bibliographical details of 
each edition, far from it; by means of comparison and 
research he has been able to throw a flood of light on some 
of Üie most important questions concerning the religious 
literature of Wales» One of the aims of Welsh biblio- 
graphers should be to encourage this class of work, that is, 
to study, as fully as possible, the literary history of a given 
book. 

There is another direction also in which Mr. Ballinger 
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has given a lead. I refer to his article in The Library a 
few jeara úgo ou the Trevecca Press. The liistorj of a 
particular pi'esa is, from the bibliographer's point of view, 
quite as important as the history of a book* We saiJly 
require some accurate information as to the Carmarthen 
presses^ and also aa to those at Shrewsburj, Wrexham, 
Cliester, Trefriw and Llanrwst, Bata, Machynlleth, and 
other places. There is enough scope for work, provided it 
is carefully done. A third direction in which valuable 
bibliogi'aphical work could be carried out is that of makmg 
bibliogi'aphies of cei'taiu well-defined branches of literal- 
ture* A list of Welsh hymnals, printed before 1800, with 
an alphabetical index to the hymns, and notes as to the 
variations, would be welcomed, for the Welsh hymns 
are so good that time and labour might be expended 
upon til em with proät. A bibliography of Welsh ballads 
would also be an interesting compilation» for the eerdd 
in Wales carried out the fmictiona of the modern news- 
paper for a whole century, and a mass of local history can 
be gleaned from cerddi which could not be obtained 
elsewhere. Another type of publication which contain 
valuable historical dataj frequently combined with con- 
siderable literary skill, are the Mari*madau. Large 
numbers of tliese were printed in the eigiiteenth century, 
and they are now extremely scarce. A full account of the 
growth of the Welsh almanac during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries^ provided full bibliographical details 
were given, would throw light on the social life of Wales, 
and considerably modify oui* ideas as to the history of the 
Eisteddfod. Bibliographies of the tracts produced during 
some of the heated religious, educational, and political 
discussions which occasionally sweep over Wales, would 
be of gi*eat help to the historical student* 
One might multiply these divisions indefinit-ely, and 
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excellent work might be done, provided skilled workers 
could be found. In concluding, I hope I have said enough 
to show that Welsh Bibliography is an attractive subject, 
that it gives considerable scope for individual research, 
and that the results obtained from a close study of it 
would well repay the literary and historical student, and 
be of permanent value to all who take an interest in the 
history of Wales and her literature. 
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The Council have pleasure in anpouncing that fifty-five 
new Members have been added to the Society during the 
past year. They regret to report that since the last 
Annual Meeting many of the Society's supporters have 
passed away. The recent death of Sir John Puleston 
deprives the Cymmrodorion of almost the last of those 
strenuous workers who took part in the successful revival 
of the Society thirty-five years ago. From 1873 to the 
date of his death Sir John Puleston was a warm supporter 
of all Cymmrodorion movements^ he laboured zealously for 
the promotion of all Welsh interests, and in many direc- 
tions he rendered to his native land most valuable service. 
The Council have also to record the loss of another member 
of many years' standing, the Honourable George Kenyon, 
to whom Wales is deeply indebted for his many efforts in 
the cause of National Education ; of Mr. R. H. Wood, 
F.S.A., a former President of the Cambrian Archoeological 
AifHociafŵn ; of Sir Charles Hughes-Hunter, Bart., of 
Plascoch ; Mr. Thomas Darlington, late Inspector of 
Schools, whose contributions to the Society's Traiisactions 
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gained considerable notice ; and, amongst others, Mr. Paul 
Bevan, Mr. J. Pugh Morris, Dr. Owen Roberts, and Miss 
Isabel Southall of Cradley. 

In the course of the last twelve months the following 
meetings were held. In London : — 

1907. 
November 21.— Annual Meeting of the Members. 
December 12.— Annual Dinner. Chairman, Principal Sir John 

Rhys, M.A., D.Litt. ; Guest of the Evening, W. Goscombe 

John, Esq., A.R.A. 
1908. 
January 21 .—Paper on " Welsh National Melodies and Folk Songs", 

by Professor J. Lloyd Williams, University College of North 

Wales ; Chairman, Sir William H. Preece, K.C.B. 
May 8.— Paper on "The Act of Union between England and Wales*', 

by W. Llewelyn Williams, Esq., M.P. ; Chairman, J. Herbert 

Lewis, Esq., M.P., Junior Lord of the Treasury. 
May 28. — Paper on "The Literary Relationships of Dafydd ap 

Gwilym", by Professor W. Lewis Jones, M.A. ; Chairman, Sir 

Francis Edwards, Bart., M.P. 
June 26,— Annual Conversazione, by special invitation, at the Hall 

of the Fishmongers* Company, at London Bridge ; Chairman, 

the President (the Right Hon. Viscount Tredegar). 

At Llangollen : In the Cymmrodorion Section of the 
National Eisteddfod, meetings were held : — 

On Monday evening, August Slst, 1908, in the Memorial Hall, 
Market Street, Llangollen, when an Address (followed by a 
discussion) was delivered on "Village Societies in Wales'* (for 
the encouragement of **The things that are more excellent'*), 
by Lady St. David's of Roch Castle; Chairman, Sir Herbert 
Roberts, Bart., M.P. 

On Wednesday, September 2nd, at the Memorial Hall, Mr. T. H. 
Thomas, R.C.A., and Mr. Christopher Williams read Papers 
(which were followed by a discussion) on *'The Past, and the 
Future of Art, in Wales" ; Chairman, Edward O. V. Lloyd, 
Esq., J.P., D.L. 

The Council are glad to be able to report that arrange- 
ments have been made for the delivery of a series of 
interesting addresses during the coming Session, includ- 
ing papers on the following subjects : — 
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*'The Use and Age of Ancient Stone Monuments'*, by iSir Norman 

Lockyer, K.C.B. 
"Some Aspects of Roman Wales", by Professor F. J. Haverfield, 

M.A., Oxford. 
"Howell Harries: Patriot and Citizen'^ by the Rev. M. H. Jones, 

M.Â., Trevecca College; and 
"Tndur Aled", by Professor J. Morris Jones, M.A. 
"The Origin of the Welsh Romances", by Dr. Gwenogvrjni Evans, M.A. 

During the year the Society has published, at a some- 
what considerable expense, Vol. XX of Y CymmrodoTy 
containing a translation of the Ystorya de Carolo Ma^gnOy 
published by the Society so far back as 1883, together 
with a critical introduction, and an account of the relation 
of the Welsh Version to other Texts, by the Rev. Robert 
Williams, B.A., Rector of Llanbedr, in the Vale of 
Conway. It is gratifying to the Council, as doubtless it 
will be to the members of the Society, that the Welsh 
Version, published for the Cymmrodorion in 1883, is to- 
day being used in the three Constituent Colleges of the 
university of Wales for the Degree Courses in Welsh. 

The Transactions for the year 1907 made a belated appear- 
ance owing to difficultied in regard to some of the papers 
and the illustrations contained therein. It is hoped that 
the enhanced value of the production has justified the delay. 
The Council gratefully acknowledge the permission accorded 
to them by Sir Edward Poynter, President of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, by which they are enabled to present 
the members with a faithful reproduction of the original 
cartoon of "Saint David", now at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington, which was designed by Sir 
Edward Poynter for, and is now a prominent feature of, 
the decoration of the Central Lobby of the Houses of 
Parliament. In the same volume the Council have been 
glad to reproduce the only portrait obtainable of one who 
remains, in many respects, "the greatest of Celtic Philo- 
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logists'* — Edward Lhuyd — illustrating an important con- 
tribution to the Life History of Lhuyd, by Mr. Bichard 
Ellis, of the Welsh Library, Aberystwyth. The number 
also contains Mr. Ivor B. John's paper on The National 
Emblem of Wales; the Rev. John Fisher's Welsh Church 
Dedications^ with illustrations of Welsh and Breton Saints ; 
Mr. Aneurin Williams' Eisteddfod Section Address on 
Welsh Tovms as they are aììd as they might he ; and a paper 
on Wehh Bibliography and its Aims, by Mr. J. H. Davies. 

With the view of putting into practice a recommenda- 
tion passed at a meeting of the Eisteddfod Section held 
at Swansea in 1907, and of assisting the newly-formed 
"Welsh Bibliographical Society", the Council have 
undertaken the expense of printing and publishing The 
Bibliography of Welsh Ballads printed in the Eighteenth 
Century^ compiled by Mr. J. H. Davies, M.A., Aberyst- 
wyth. It will be issued in instalments as a supplement to 
the Society's Transactions ; the first instalment appearing 
at the end of the volume for last year. 

The Council refer with special gratification to the 
production of the third volume of Mr. Edward Owen's 
most valuable Catalogue of MSS. relating to Wales at 
the British Museum, a work that has already proved to 
be of great advantage to the students of Welsh historical 
documents. They also refer with pleasure to the produc- 
tion of Vol. I of Lives of the British Saints, by the Rev. S. 
Baring-Gould and the Rev. John Fisher, a work that has 
been received with most cordial praise by competent 
critics. The second volume is nearly completed, and will 
be issued early in the ensuing year. It will be remembered 
that this great work is published by aid of special subscrip- 
tions, and the Council will be glad of further support in 
this direction. In order to facilitate publication they 
have made an advance of koO to the British Saints 
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Special Fund. It is understood that this and other 
advances will be repaid if the publication of the entire 
work results in a profit. 

The Council regret that up to the present they have not 
been in a position to place the 8t. DavioPs Registers in 
the hands of the printer. They trust, however, that the 
entire transcript will be completed before Christmas, 
after which they hope to take immediate steps towards 
publication. 

The Annual Dinner of the Society will be held on 
Thursday, the 20th of December, 1908, at the Whitehall 
Booms, Hotel Metropohy under the presidency of the Bight 
Hon. Lord Glantawe, and the Council have pleasure in 
announcing that the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Mrs. Lloyd-George have a<;cepted invitations to be the 
Society's guests on the occasion. 

Under the Society's Bules the term of office of the 
following officers expires : — 

The President, 

The Vice-Presidents, 

The auditors, 

and ten members retire in accordance with Bule 4, viz. : — 

Dr. Alfred Danibll. 

Mr. J. H. Davibs. 

Mr. W. E. Davibs. 

Mr. E. Vincent Evans. 

Mr. Pepyat W. Evans. 

Mr. William Evans, C.B. 

Mr. Ellis J. Griffith, M.P. 

Mr. T. fl. W. Idris, M.P. 

Mr. R. H. Jenkins. 

Mr. W. Goscombe John, A.R.A. 

A Statement of the Accounts of the Society for the year 
is appended to this Beport. 
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WELSH NATIONAL MELODIES AND 
FOLK-SONG.^ 

BY 

J. LLOYD-WILLIAMS, D.Sc, 
Director of Music, University College of North Wales, 



The great and increasing interest shown by various 
western nations in their native melodies, and the wonder- 
ful success that has attended the efforts of English 
collectors of Folk-songs, suggests that it is time that we 
Welsh people should set about the serious study of our 
National Melodies, and the collection of such of our 
Folk-songs as are still unpublished. The Honourable 
Society of Cymmrodorion has done a great deal, particu- 
larly during the earlier years of its existence, to foster a 
love of our native minstrelsy. More recently, valuable 
papers on the subject have been read before the Society 
by some of our foremost musicians. There are two names 
in particular that deserve recognition for the work they 

^ Read before the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion at 20, 
Hanover Square, on Wednesday, 22nd January 1908; Chairman, 
Sir William H. Preece, K.C.B. 

B 
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have done in elucidating the history of Welsh music, and 
in publishing charming musical arrangements of a large 
number of the airs ; they are those of the veteran harpist, 
Mr. John Thomas (Pencerdd Grwalia), and of Mr. D. Emlyn 
Evans. In addition to other work in this field, the latter 
contributed to the Cerddor for 1893 a most valuable list 
of Welsh airs published up to that date. It is greatly to 
be regretted that the state of his health prevents Mr. 
Evans from completing the work so well begun by him, 
for he undoubtedly knows more about the subject than 
any other Welsh musician. 

In spite of all that has been done for the study of 
Welsh national melody, the subject still remains in a 
state of sad confusion. To begin with, it is well known 
that many of the airs in the earlier collections are of non- 
Welsh origin, and there are many others which, owing to 
their English titles, or to the possession of certain 
characteristics more frequently found in English or Irish 
airs, lie under a strong suspicion of not being native. 

This is not the place to dwell upon the value of a 
nation's minstrelsy. It is self-evident that the benefit to 
be derived by any people from the singing of its national 
music can only be obtained from such of the melodies as 
show the possession of national characteristics. Some of 
these songs have grown up with the people and with the 
language ; others have been composed by men who were 
steeped in the traditions of their country, and filled with 
love of its history and its literature ; these are the melodies 
which are recognised by the hearts of the people, as 
expressing the national aspirations ; and it is these songs, 
and these only, that can be relied upon in school, or college, 
or Eisteddfod, to foster a love of language and of country. 
Furthermore, it is only by an intimate acquaintance with 
such truly national song that our musicians can ever hope 
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to establish a distinctively Welsh school of musical 
composition. 

But what are these characteristics 9 Though the lover 
of Welsh minstrelsy frequently feels, as by a kind of 
intuition, when a melody is truly national, no one has 
been able as yet to formulate any rules for the identifica- 
tion of these distinctive traits. It is true that a great 
many people, particularly our English neighbours, regard 
the prevalence of the minor mode as one of the charac- 
teristics, but this has never been statistically demonstrated ; 
many musicians hold that mournful tunes are not more 
numerous in Wales than in other parts of the firitish Isles, 
and it is well known that a great many of the best 
old English airs are in the minor mode. That Welsh 
melodies have a distinctive character of their own cannot 
be denied. Whether these are too subtle to be analysed 
and stated in words after a careful and critical compara- 
tive study remains to be seen. 

In addition to the foreigpi airs which require to be 
weeded out of our list of native melodies, we find in most 
of the old collections a number of purely instrumental 
pieces which deserve no place whatever in our repertoire 
of Welsh airs. It is perfectly true that a great many of 
our best airs were originally harp tunes, and had no words 
fitted to them till a comparatively late period ; there are, 
however, many melodies which, owing to their extended 
compass, or to their melodic structure, are quite unvocal. 
It is clear that all such tunes should be eliminated, unless 
indeed the forms of some of them permit of their being 
used for penillion singing. 

Lastly, a number of airs have been included which, 

though of Welsh origin, are either inferior musically, or, 

owing to the absence of the Welsh feeling, have never 

appealed to the Welsh singer, and, consequently, lack the 

b2 
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element of peraistence that sliould characterise a nBtional 
melody. 

Tar more deplorable than this state of confusion in our 
list of melodies is the indifference that has been exhibited 
towards our national aii*s during the last twenty years. 
They have been neglected to such an extent that they I 
have all but disappeared from concert programmes j the 
Challenge Solo Competition has nearly banished them 
from the local Eisteddfod platform, and, as a natural 
result, although the country is now richer in vocal talent 
than it ever was, few of our vocalists undei-stand how to 
sing the melodies properly. They apply to these simple 
airs the methods of the opera, and then attribute tlie ill 
success of the renderings to the poorness of the airs, 
rather than to their own faulty interpretation. And yet 
when the melodies are sung in a simple, unaffected manner, 
by singers that possess a loving insight into their genius, 
they never fail to reach the hearts of the people that 
listen to them. There are, however, welcome signs that 
the tide has turned and is beginning again to set in their 
favour. This, then, is a particularly opportune moment 
for placing the study of this department of our national 
heritage on a thoroughly sound scientific basis. 

The present paper is intended merely as an introduc- 
tion to the more detailed and critical work which remains 
to be done, and as a general survey of the field. For the 
student the most crying need of the present is a detailed 
bibliography. A complete list of all the Welsh airs already 
published is in preparation, including full references to the 
collections where they may be found, and to old ballada 
and lyrics in connection with which their names have 
appeared. It is hoped that snch a list will facilitate the 
work of the student, and that in time it will be found 
possible to formulate rules and guiding principles for 
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the recogfnition of the distinguishing traits of Welsh 
minstrelsy. 

It is clear that no satisfactory work can be done 
in this subject by any investigator unless he has some 
acquaintance with the song literature of other nation- 
alities, particularly the English and Irish. It is equally 
evident that the work to be done requires the co-opera- 
tion of many students. Â careful examination of all 
the available historical data, together with a critical 
study of the internal evidence of the melodies themselves, 
their tonality, form, and melodic structure, ought to 
enable us to decide with greater certainty whether any 
given melodies are of Welsh or of foreign origin. One 
important result of such an inquiry would be the forma- 
tion of a standard list of bona fide Welsh melodies. This 
would involve the rejection of a number of tunes which 
are foreign in both their origin and character. There are, 
however, many tunes of undoubted foreign origin which 
have settled in our country, and, in the process, have 
taken on certain Welsh peculiarities of rhythm and 
melody, so that they are now indistinguishable from the 
true product of the soil. Quite recently a Welsh musician 
condemned a number of tunes, and said they could not 
compare with certain fine old Welsh tunes which he speci- 
fied. Out of the five melodies named by him, four were 
immigrants from over the border, and yet he was not 
inexcusably wrong, for each of the tunes had taken on a 
distinctively Welsh garb. Other rejectamenta would be 
some of the purely instrumental pieces already referred 
to — melodies which had only a transient vogue, and, being 
devoid of any national characteristics, were, from their 
very nature, incapable of expressing any national senti- 
ment. The remaining songs would include all the really 
native melodies, together with local forms of a number of 
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tunes, which, like certain folk-tales and ballads, are widely 
distributed over the British Isles and other countries, and 
whose home cannot be specified. 

The list so compiled would necessarily be much shorter 
than our present one, but it would be of far greater value 
to the musician and to the student of musical history. 

The activity of the newly-formed Welsh Polk-Song 
Society is likely to add to the list a large number of 
hitherto unpublished airs, of which many will undoubtedly 
be of permanent value. Here, again, the operation of 
separating the wheat from the chaff will sometimes prove 
to be one of great difficulty. Even after winnowing out 
the non-Welsh constituents, there will be the further task 
of eliminating the worthless airs. It seems as if certain 
folk-song enthusiasts were disposed to regard every melody 
whose authorship cannot be traced as of '^ communal 
origin", and as something sacred and above criticism. 
This were as absurd as it would be to regard all folk- 
rhymes and ballads as heaven-bom poetry. And yet we 
know that musicians have over and over again rejected as 
worthless, melodies which others, equally great or greater, 
have regarded as inspired. 

Some of our Welsh musicians have expressed a great 
deal of scepticism about the possibility of finding any 
melodies not already collected, and, when face to face with 
the fact that a large number have already been discovered^ 
they boldly say that the new finds cannot equal the old 
tunes. We can imagine the same words of discouragement 
being addressed to Maria Jane Williams, of Aberpergwm, 
while she was noting down from the lips of the South Wales 
peasantry such expressive melodies as " Y Fwyalchen " and 
" Y Deryn Pur". 

Hitherto the melodies have been considered from one 
point of view only, the purely musical one. It must not 
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be forgotten that they may furnish a great deal of very 
valuable information to the student of ethnology — local 
dialects are now closely studied ; everything in the form 
of folk-lore is carefully collected — national melody, and 
folk-song in particular, would be of the very greatest 
interest in the study of races and their characteristics. 
To give one instance, there can be no doubt that there 
is a great difference between the melodies of North Wales 
and those of the Southern part of the Principality. In 
the former harp music prevailed, and penillion singing was 
cultivated by all who could sing at all, whereas in South 
Wales the song, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
predominated. In North Wales, owing perhaps to the 
prevalence of the harp, the tonality of the melodies 
seemed strikingly modern, and of the modal tunes that 
occurred the majority were Dorian. In South Wales, on 
the other hand, modal tunes were far more common, and 
many of them were in other modes than the Dorian, or 
exhibited mixed, often eccentric, tonality. These are but 
a few of the differences observable, but they are easily 
explicable on ethnological grounds ; the greater admixture 
of Norman, Flemish, and, in later times, of many other 
nationalities, with the Celtic blood in South Wales would, 
in itself, suffice to account for the character of its folk- 
music. 

It is extremely unfortunate that we have no published 
collections of Welsh melodies of earlier date than 1742. 
This makes it impossible to trace the development of 
national melody, and increases the difficulty of deciding 
the conflicting claims of English and Welsh to certain 
tunes. The only sources of information at our disposal 
are certain well-known, because often quoted, passages 
from the old Welsh laws, from Giraldus, and from the 
annals of old Eisteddfodau, together with incidental 
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references in the works of Dafydd ap Gwilym and other 
poets, and, finally, a fairly long list of names of tunes. 

One can hardly hope for the unearthing of any musical 
MSS. of the pre-1742 period, but something may still be 
done to extend and to clarify our ideas of the music of 
that time and of the status of the harpists and singers. 
The old belief respecting the hoary antiquity of most of the 
Welsh melodies has disappeared : the great Druidic myth 
so sedulously cultivated by the collectors of the eighteenth 
century has been exploded. And yet so tenacious of life 
was it that we find in the Carnarvon Eisteddfod (1894) prize 
essay the statement that "many of the airs found in our 
collections at the present day have undoubtedly descended 
to us from the ancient Druids". With regard to the 
passage from Giraldus, referred to above, it is very probable 
that more has been read into it than a correct translation 
warrants. It certainly testifies to a high development of 
musical taste and capacity, but the passage relating to 
part-singing is not very clear, and in other parts of the book 
the singing of the Irish and of the North countrymen 
is described in very eulogistic terms. Progress in the 
future will not be assisted by a too complacent magnifica- 
tion of the supposed glories of the past. 

The activity shown in research by our young Welsh 
scholars will probably bring to the light of day many 
illuminating i*eferences to musical matters, and in official 
records there may be hitherto unnoticed information about 
Welsh musicians. During the Tudor period it is well 
known that Welsh harpists were numerous, not only in 
Wales, but in England as well, and that many Welshmen, 
with poetical and musical tastes, filled important posts in 
England. In 1530 there was published a book of songs 
among which was one composed by Sion Gwynedd, and 
entitled "My Love Mourneth". A few years later a 
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Richard Jones published^ in London, "A Handfull of 
Pleasant Delites". That this printer was a Welshman is 
confirmed by the motto of the book, " fleb Dduw, heb ddim/' 
There are probably many other interesting cases. 

Prom a purely musical point of view, the period that 
would best repay study would be that from the fourteenth 
to the seventeenth centuries, particularly the latter half of 
.it. K all the references occurring in the literature of the 
period, >(jOgether with information gleaned from official 
documents, were collected together and carefully collated 
by some musician who also possesses a knowledge of the 
life of the period and of contemporary English music, and 
of the Welsh poetry and metres of the time, the work would 
be of the utmost value as a contribution to our knowledge 
of the musical activity of that particular period on the one 
hand, and, on the other, as a foundation to the critical 
study of the airs that we still possess. 

The interesting facts about the enterprise of Welshmen 
during the Tudor period, and the positions of trust that 
many of them had gained outside Wales, together with 
the close intercourse between the English and the Welsh 
during that time, and during the campaigpi of the Civil 
War, are made use of in two contrary ways. Some writers 
will have it that, as a result of this intercourse, our 
melodies were to a great extent replaced by English airs. 
There must be a great deal of truth in this, but the other 
side of the question should not be ignored. Is it not 
highly probable that our harpists, our soldiers, our singers, 
set some of the Welsh melodies a-travelling then? We 
know that extensive travel, and close intercourse with 
foreigners, did not prevent certain Welshmen of that age 
from cherishing their language and adding to its literature. 
Why, then, should it so readily be taken for granted that 
they discarded their native melodies? 
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Chappell and other English writers have claimed many 
of the tunes in our collections as English, on the ground 
of priority of publication in England. That this in itself 
is insufficient evidence is proved by the well-known cases 
of "Y Gadlys", and '^Clychau Aberdyfi'S both of which 
Iiad been utilised in English ballad operas long before 
they appeared in any Welsh collection. In both these 
eases the Welsh origin is acknowledged in the Welsh 
references that occur in the English words. The ease of 
**The Bells of Aberdovey" is particularly instructive, for 
though it had been sung tu a ballad opera in London in 
1785, it was not published iu Wales till Maria Jane 
Williams noted it in her collection of folk-songs in the 
year 1844, One additional example, of much later date^ 
may be given. In Vol. I, Part 3, of The Folksong 
Journal may be seen a melody noted in Sussex, the 
words commenciug "There were six joyful Welshmen". 
It is evidently a degenerate version of "St. David's Day", 
so much altered in rhythm that it was found impossible to 
identify the original barring of the tune. 

Another matter that requires the attention of the musical 
student is the critical analysis of the curious instructions 
for playing the cnvth^ and the solution of the notation in 
which are locked up the tunes, or^ more probably, criiih 

^accompaniments, to be found in the Myvyrian Archaiologtff 

^kid dating from the reign of Charles I^ or, perhaps, much 

^Barlìer, 

^^ There is a very long list of names of melodies sung 
during this period, and the study of them gives much food 
for thought. The earuer names are almost wholly Welsh, 
but of the later ones, particularly those associated with the 
Cerddi of the latter half of the seventeenth and the 
eighteenth century, a very high percentage, often more 
ui fifty per cent., bear English names. Of the earlier 
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ones the great majority are quite unfamiliar. A few, such 
as "Mwynen Gwynedd", ^'Erddigan Hun Gwenllian", and 
"Caniad Pibau Morf udd", have survived ; it does not follow, 
however, that the melodies are the same. Even now we have 
plenty of cases where several different tunes bear the same 
name. The very first air in the 1 742 Collection is called 
^^Sidannen". In the Blodeugerdd is a ballad in praise of 
Sidannen (Queen Elizabeth), and written to a tune of the 
same name. It would have been utterly impossible to fit 
the ballad to John Parry's "Sidannen", so there must have 
been another air bearing the same name but in a different 
metre. 

There is another fact that should be taken into considera- 
tion. Although the oldest of our collections are only from 
a hundred to a hundred-and-fifty years old, many of the 
tunes have in that interval altered considerably. This is 
inevitable in the case of the best melodies — those that are 
sung by generation after generation. Like the language 
itself the songs are in a state of flux. "Morfa Bhuddlan" 
is very different now from the version recorded by Blind 
Parry, and "Nos Galan", whose tonality seems now so 
strikingly modem, was once sung with the flat 7th. It 
follows that even should we be able to prove that the airs 
mentioned above have persisted, they must have under- 
gone a great many changes during that time. Looked at 
from this point of view, the attempts of certain writers to 
ascertain the age of the melodies by an examination of 
their present structure must be viewed with suspicion. 

Of the songs which are quoted as in use for ballad 
singing during the period from 1650 to the beginning of 
the last century, we still possess a large number, but, as 
has already been pointed out, among them there is a very 
large proportion of tunes bearing English names. It must 
not be concluded, however, that all these were necessarily 
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English, A name frequently found above the old ballads 
is "Crimson Velvet", or "Ftìon Pelfed", There were 
several old tunes called by this name, but they are aU 
different from the English one quoted by Chappell, not 
only in melody but in metre as well. What probably 
happened was this : an English ballad was written on the 
old story of the crimson velvet; the idea was borrowed by 
a Welsh ballad writer, but he wrote in a different metre. 
If the ballad became popular, then we know from analo- 
gous processes going on, even to-day, that it would be sung 
to different tunes in different localities, unless indeed the 
tune itself was sufficiently striking to become popular. 
The name of the ballad now attached itself to the tunes, 
and the next step was to utilise the airs themselves for the 
singing of other ballads in the same metre, but on different 
subjects. 

In other eaues the name was generic. Among the 
English there were many tunes which were sung at the 
close of convivial gatherings ; they were all entitled ** Loath 
to Depart". We also find more than one *^ Anhawdd 
Yniadael" in our Welsh list, but I have not been able to 
find as yet that any of them are English, though they may 
bear the English title- 
Lastly, many of the itinerant ballad-mongers were 
ignorant and ill-educated, and they often imposed upon the 
peasantry by affecting a knowledge of English which tliey 
really did not possess. Thus, some of the Welsh ballads 
have English versions which are evidently clumsy trans- 
lations from the Welsh. Similarly, some of the Welsh 
titles were clumsily translated ; occasionally the Heed- 
lessness of the translation was obvious, as in the case of 
*^The Anglesey Tune", 

But even after making due deductions for the cases 
mentioned above, the fact remains that a large number of 
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these ballad tunes were non- Welsh. This is not to be 
wondered at, for even to-day we are quite as guilty of 
despising our own treasures. Had the ballad singers 
enriched our store of ballad tunes by borrowing of the 
very best, they might have been forgiven ; as a matter of 
fact, however, many of the tunes are very poor. It is an 
undoubted fact that ballad music was far less Welsh than 
harp music, and that it was inferior in quality to both the 
harp melodies of the cultured classes on the one hand, 
and the folk-song of the peasantry on the other. 

We have referred to three diflFerent classes of tunes, the 
Harp Melodies^ the Ballad Tunes^ and the Folksongs. 
Before passing in review the published collections of 
Welsh airs it would be convenient to explain the dis- 
tinctions drawn between the three kinds of tunes. 

Harp melodies are easily distinguished by their chordal 
structure, by the prev^alence of arpeggios and extended 
scale passages, and by the frequency of sequential melodic 
figures. Added to these are the modem tonality and the 
boldness of most of the airs. All these traits are due to the 
qualities of the instrument itself. Owing to the fact that 
the triple harp had the semitones, in addition to the 
complete diatonic scale, many of the melodies modulate 
into nearly related keys. The majority were originally 
purely instrumental; this explains the fact that many airs 
that are perfect in form and melodic structure are a^ yet 
devoid of the intimate association of word and note which 
one finds in those airs that have grown up withy or (mt ofj 
the words. Another Ceiriog may come who may succeed 
in unlocking the door to the heart of many more of the 
fine old tunes. In North Wales, where harp playing was 
very highly developed, the chief vocal use of the melodies 
was for penillion singing. This art was peculiar to North 
Wales, the South Walians excelling in the ordinary song. 
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Most of the typical ballad biìies came into existence 
without the intervention of a musical instrument — they 
were entirely vocal. They sprang out of attempts to give 
expression to the story of the ballad , In a great many 
cases they were devoid of both melodic and rhythmic 
beauty- Many of the ballad metres had exceedingly long 
verses, and a great number of them ; the singers in many 
cases were uneducated men who wrote very inferior verse ; 
^TOOst of them do not seem to have been moved to sing by 
ny musical feeling, their only inspiration having been 
the desire to earn an honest penny, A very large number 
of the^e tunes are plaintive in character, a fact that is 
pointed out by Chappell in relation to old English narrative 
^ttunes also. They are simple in structure» the only leaps 
^Boccurring in the melody in nmuy cases being to the 5th or 
^^8th or some other strongly accented note at the commence- 
ment of a phrase, the remaining notes moving in stepwise 
succesfion. Most of the tunes, having to be sung to a 
large number of long verses and to many ballads of 
diverse natures, are utterly devoid of any strongly marked 
sentiment. Even in the case of the better class ballads of 
Huw Morus and others^ one feels that far too much is 

P expected of the tune. Take, for instance, one of the 
**Carolau Mai*', Here we have a short musical metre, and 
( there are many charming lines in the verses, and at least 
I two of the tunes (Mwynen Mat} to which they can be sung 
l^^re very pretty ; yet, owing to the continual change of 
^Hmtîment in the words, and also to tlie frequency of 
^P^ords that are only of use in bringing in alliteration, we 
T are prevented from feeling any distinct intimacy between 
f words and music. As the ballad singers were more 
intent upon their story than the music, the latter became 
I a m ere sing-song, often suggestive of the ^^Hwyl" of old 
IHS^elah nreachera. 
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The Folk-song proper was generally much superior to 
the ballad tune as music. It ori^ated in a desire to 
sing, either for singing's sake, or in order to express 
emotion, or to give better expression to certain lyrics that 
had taken the fancy of the singer. Some of the oldest 
are characterised by bold rhythm and striking melody, but 
the words are mere jingle, without any attempt at either 
metre, rhyme, or poetry. Such are various cumulative 
songs, "Can Rhannu", and the many versions of "Yr Hen 
Wr Mwyn", with its startling contrast in pace and spirit 
between the question and the answer, and many others. 

As examples of the lyrical ones we need only mention 
such gems as "Y Pwyalchen", "Y Deryn pur", "Tra bo 
Dau", "Y Gwcw Pach", "Merch y Melinydd", and others. 
Here we have homely words, few verses, a clear idea 
clearly expressed, in terms which call up a picture, or 
appeal to the heart. Though the language is often 
colloquial, it is direct, and does not err by being too 
abstract, or unusual, or unnecessary, as frequently do 
more ambitious lyrics. These words are wedded to 
equally simple spontaneous melodies and we feel that 
it would be a sin to divorce them. 

While the three classes of melody are thus typically 
distinct, as might be expected, the three divisions are joined 
by intermediates. A few of the harp airs, such as "Morfa 
Bhuddlan", and others, were occasionally utilised as ballad 
tunes; many of the folk melodies were as strikingly 
chordal in their structure as any of the harp melodies, 
while others were as purely vocal as were many of the 
ballad tunes. In both these classes modal tunes and 
melodies which are devoid of decided rhythmic feeling 
are frequent. Penillion singing often partook of the char- 
acteristics of folk-song. The mode of singing penillion 
in alternate 30I0 and chorus, as in "Nos Galan", "Hob 
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y Deri", and the various "Tribannau", a style widely 
prevalent in both North and South Wales, might also be 
regarded as combining the characters of harp melody and 
folk-music. 

It is true that much of the singing took place in public- 
houses, and this naturally gave rise to much trashy music 
and unprintable words. This did not prevent the produc- 
tion and appreciation of some of the most beautiful of our 
folk-melodies. The same paradox exists to-day, where 
some of the most inspired of our sacred melodies are sung 
in various inappropriate places. 

The first collection of Welsh melodies published was 
called AntierU British Music.^ It appeared in 1742, and 
consisted of twenty-four melodies, arranged by John 
Parry, the Blind Harpist of Ruabon, and £van Williams, 
or Ifan William, a London musician. The volume is not 
very valuable. Many of the pieces are so artificial and 
laboured that they do not deserve a place in any collection 
of national melodies. Others bear names which at once 
suggest a foreign origin, e.g. : "Mael Syms" (Moll Sims), 
"Gramwndws Gallia", and "Burstoy". Among them, how- 
ever, we find such undoubtedly native tunes as " Morfa 
"^huddlan'% ^^MeiUionen'', and «Breuddwyd Dafydd Rhys". 
eems as if Parry, in his first essay, committed the mis- 
t of ignoring the simple and natural, and straining 

BT the elaborate and difficult. This is confirmed by the 
Aet that many of the tunes found no place in the repertoire 

* Mr. Frank Kidson has very kindly informed me that he has in his 
MMKm ^the only known copy of a volume called Aria di Camera, 

* Ì7i7 or 1728, contaimng the following Welah airs :— " Welch 
"^ ^Weloh Morgan*", ''Meillionen o Feirionydd **, "Monra 

id^NorUi Weldi Morris". These were contributed by 

ItOttrUien. Mr. Kidson adds : '* I have also found, 

cfama publications, early Welsh tunes, prior to 
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of succeeding harpists. Bardd Alaw, writing in the Camhríh' 
Britony in 1820, tells us that he did not know the name of 
the compiler of the imperfect copy that he possessed, and 
that many of the airs it contained were unfamiliar to him. 
The names of the tunes were not printed, but in many of 
the copies still extant they have been written. Incidentally, 
it may be of interest to observe that the arrangements are 
quite different from those that appeared in the later 
volumes of John Parry, or in the works of Edward Jones. 
They are more ingenious, and show a fondness for imitative 
and anticipatory figures. May we not reasonably conclude 
that they are the work of Kan William rather than of 
John Parry ? 

John Parry's second volume is generally believed to 
have appeared in 1761. Hamer Jones, in his unpublished 
Bibliography (which Mr. Vincent Evans kindly allowed 
me to examine), gives the date as 1752. It was entitled: 
A Collection of Welsh, English^ and Scotch AirSy etc. Of 
these the titles are given : only four are Welsh, the only 
new one being "Y Gadlys", here called "Of noble race 
was Shenkin". This had long been a favourite in England. 
In addition to these there are, however, twelve unnamed 
"airs for the tìuittar", and it does not appear to have been 
noticed that most of these are Welsh, among them being 
"Mwynder Arglwyddes Owain", "Cwympiad y Dail", 
«Glan Pedd-dod Mwyn", and «Blodau'r Drain". Of the 
three volumes published by Blind Parry, the British 
Harmony^ published in 1781, was by far the most valuable. 
Of the forty-two airs contained in it, the majority were 
typical Welsh melodies, many of which have retained their 
popularity to the present time, as, for example, "Syr Harri 
Ddu", "Nos Galan", "Mynachdy", "Blodau'r GorUewin", 
"Hud y Prwynen", "Merch Megan", "MeutraGwen", etc. 
There are, however, several that are undoubtedly English, 
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or whose claims to be regarded as Welsh are very 
doubtfuL 

In 1784j Edward JoiieSi of Llandderfel, otherwise known 
as Bardd y Breniiij published the first edition of his Relicka 
of the Wehh Bards, Tim con tains sixty airs, and in the 
title page it is claimed that they had never before been 
published. Edward Jones was an extraordinarily diligent 
collector of melodiea, but he was exceedingly uncriticaL 
This is shown in the list of melodies contained in his book. 
The firstj "Ehyban Morfndd", was a new publication, but 
the three succeeding ones had already appeared in John 
Parry's last volume, published three years before. Out of 
the total of sixty, more than one-third had already 
appeared. His want of care is also shown by the fact 
that he has in more than one instance published the same 
tune twice, under two different nameSj as in the case of 
"Ffarwel Ednyfed Fychan", which appears on another 
page as '*Castell Towyn". 

In this volume we meet with "Ar hyd y nos", "Wyres 
Ned Puw", "Dafydd y Garreg Wen'\ "Codiad yr liedydd", 
'"Troa-y-Garreg", **Pen Rhaw", and other well-known 
melodies* 

A second edition appeared in 1791, but some copies bear 
other dates, such as 1794, 1796, and 1800. This volume 
contained forty-two melodiea additional to those in the 
iirst edition, and all except four were new publications. 
Among them were "Gorhoffedd Gwyr Harlech", "Goger- 
ddan". Cod i ad yr Haul,'^ and "Dewch i'r Frwydyr", 

in the year 1802 there appeared Tiie Bardic Museuiiif the 
second volume of the Relickiiy containing sixty melodies, of 
which forty-nine were new. Here first appeared " A gonad 
y Cywair", *^Pant Corlaa yr Wyn", and "T Bardd yn ei 
Awen ". 

When we survey the list of melodies published up to 
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the beginning of the nineteenth century there are some 
facts which strike us forcibly. In the first place the ain 
were nearly all instrumental. In the three volumes 
published by Blind Parry there are no lyrics. A very few 
do occur in the works of Edward Jones, but besides being 
so rare as to be practically negligible ; they are all, except 
the few penillion, very poor and clumsily fitted to the airs. 
The volumes are collections of ^^song^ without words". 

It is true that English musicians had published some of 
these as song^ with English words. We find, for instance. 
Six Welch aire adapted to English words^ and harmonized for 
three or four voices (1796). The words were by Mrs. Opie, 
and the arrangements by E. S. fiiggs. The fact, however, 
remains that we have in these collections no examples of 
Welsh songi of the period, excepting a few like "Nos 
Galan ", "Hob y Deri ", and " Yr Hen Wr oV Coed". We 
know that there must have existed a large number of 
folk-songs. Their absence from these volumes is not diffi- 
cult of explanation. The collectors were two harpists, 
one living in London, the other often accompanying his 
patron (Sir Watkin Williams Wynn) to England. They 
would probably not have much sympathy with the songs 
of the peasantry ; even to-day many musicians look upon 
folk-music with contempt. The peasant singers in their 
turn felt shy of singing their simple ditties to these clever 
harpists. Collectors of to-day know only too well how 
difficult it is to unlock the memory of the folk-singer 
without abundance of tact and sympathy. Even if the 
collectors were acquainted with the folk-songs, they might 
perhaps think it foolish to print these trifles, these "com- 
mon" songs, which everyone knew. Mr. J. H. Da vies has 
pointed out that no one started printing traditional Welsh 
folk-ballads and lyrics until the last century, because they 

were so well known ; in fact, they were so common that 

c2 
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they were thought nothing of* Formerly only newly- 
eoni posed ballads were printed, bs these were the only 
ones that would sell. 

The other notable fact about these collectors is that 
both of them were North walians* If we exclude the five 
Welsh songs contributed to the Aria di Camera in 
1727, by Hugh Edwards of Carmarthen^ the very first 
South Wales contributions to our song literature was 
made, in 1844, by Miss Williams of Aberpergwm, As lias 
already been pointed out, if the North excelled in harp 
music and peníUíon singing. South Wales was distinguished 
for its songs» When we study tlie beautiful melodies 
collected in a com para tirely small district by Miss Williams 
and by leuau Ddu, we begin to realise the loss suötaitied 
by the country through the indifference of their prede- 
cessors. If collectors had been equally active a hundred 
years earlier, if they also had the artistic sense to appre- 
ciate all the different kinds of national melodies, and if 
the whole country had been ransacked, instead of certain 
limited areas, what a rich store of beautiful native 
minstrelsy would have been treasured up. If we are asked 
why so many of these have disappeared from among the 
peasantry, seeing that all really national music is charac- 
teri§£ed by persistence, the answer is clear. The rise of 
Nonconformity in Wales, and the waves of Eevival that 
swept over the country during the closing years of the 
eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteeutli» 
produced two ?ery contrary effects». On the one hand the 
movement gave the people a more serious view of life and 
banished a great many of the vices and frivolities that 
cankered the social life and condition of the people* At 
the same time, as in other reformations, in this and in 
other countries, a vast amount of terajwrary injury was 
caused to the artistic development of the country. Every- 
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thing that had been in any way connected with the sinful 
pleasures of the old life was ruthlessly cast aside : there 
was no attempt to discriminate between the good and the 
evil. Speedily the harp became rarer and more rare; 
penillion singing very nearly became a lost art ; violins^ 
'cellos, and clarionets disappeared from the churches ; for 
over sixty years there was a strong prejudice against 
allowing musical instruments of any kind to enter a place 
of worship; even yet, certain country places stand out 
against organs or harmoniums in their churches. The 
singing of the old worldly songs was regarded as sinful^ 
and old people who still remembered the old ballads could 
not be persuaded to sing such "vain and trashy things"; 
young people rarely had a chance of hearing any of them, 
and they naturally grew up with the idea that Welsh airs 
were comparatively few in number and that still fewer of 
them were worth singing. In fact, the process was more 
than a forgetting of the old music : it was one of extinc- 
tion of the songs; there was a deliberate attempt to 
destroy the taste for the melodies. When we consider the 
fact that the Welsh gentry had become Â.nglicized in 
their ideas, and that the Welsh middle class and peasantry 
had become so thoroughly imbued with the Puritanical 
feeling, it is a wonder that so much of the old music 
remains. We are thankful to the Methodist Revival for 
giving us so much excellent sacred music; at the same 
time we cannot avoid regretting the want of discrimina- 
tion shown in dealing with our national minstrelsy, and 
lamenting the loss that resulted from it. 

The place of Edward Jones among Welsh musicians is 
that of an extremely diligent collector of melodies. In 
Wales, vol. i, there is a copy of a letter written by lolo 
Morgannwg, about the year 1792, to a Mr. Moyle, in 
which Edward Jones is referred to in very depreciatory 
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têrtns. He is said to be incapable of writing fcbree words 
of English correctljTj and it is further stated that much of 
the literary portion of the Jìeíícfe was written by Mr- John 
Walters and Mr* Samwellj and some by Jolo himself, but, 
as the latter bitterly remarks, without a word of acknow- 
ledgment by Edward Jones. Mr. Emlyn Evans, in his 
note on this letter in the Cerddtrr (voK v, p, 88), agrees 
that " the yalue of the literary work of Edward Jones was 
very small^ — he was too devoid of critical acumen, and too 
ready tŵ load his pages with all kinds of tradition e and 
superstitions; still he performed an exceCent service to the 
Welsh nation, and his labours and fame will not soon be 
forgotten", 

Although Edward Jones continued his activities till 
1820, this, perhaps^ is the best place to quote Chappell's 
remarks about the authenticity of certain of the airs 
contained in Jones^ three volumes of Welsh melodies* In 
a footnote to the tune "Dargasson*' {Popular Mtmc of ike 
Olden TÌme^ p, 64), Chappell says; "This tun© is inserted 
in Jones* Relicke, p* 129, under the name of 'The Melody 
of Cynwyd % and some other curious coincidences occur in 
the same work. At p, 176 the tune called 'The Welcome 
of the Hostess' is evidently our *Mitter Bant^ At p. 176 
the tune called * Flaunting Two' is the country dance of 
the 'Hempdresser', At p, 129 the * Delight of the Men of 
Dovey" appears to be an inferior copy of 'Green Sleeves'. 
At p, 174 is 'Hunting the Hare*^ which we also claim. 
At p- 162 *The Monks' March' is * General Monk's 
March', published by Playford, and the quick part *The 
Eummer', and at p, 142 the air called * White Locks' 
is evidently 'Commissioner Whitelocke's Coranto'- * . - 
In several of thesej particularly in the last, which is 
identified by the second part of tlie tune (and especially 
by a very different version, under the same aame^ in Parry's 
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Cambrian Harmony . . . .), there is considerable yaiiation, 
as may be expected in tunes traditionally preserved for so 
long a time, but their identity admits of little question. 
In vol- ii, at p. 25, ^The Willow Hymn* is *By the 
osiers so dank'. At p. 44 *The first of August' is *Come 
Jolly Bachus', with a little admixture of ^In my cottage 
near a wood'. At p. 88 a tune called 'The Britons', 
which is in The Dancing Master of 1696, is claimed. At 
p. 45 *Mopsy's Tune, the old way' is the 'Barking Barber', 
and 'Prestwich Bells' is 'Talk no more of Whig or 
Tory', contained in many collections. At vol. iii, p. 16, 
*The Heiress of Montgomery' is another version of ^As 
down in the meadows'. At p. 16 'Captain Corbett' is 
'Of all comforts I miscarried', and at p. 49 *If love's a 
sweet passion' is claimed. In addition to these Mr. Jones 
himself noticed a coincidence between the tune called 
*The King's Note' (vol. iii) and 'Pastyme in Good Com- 
pany'. Such mistakes will always occur when an editor 
relies solely on tradition." 

Many of the above claims are undoubtedly well foimded, 
while others require further investigation. Scattered 
through the volumes of T Cerddor Gymreig may be found 
a number of other interesting parallels between Welsh and 
English melodies. 

During his tours in Wales, in the closing years of the 
eighteenth century, Bingley devoted some attention to 
Welsh music. He has an interesting description of one of 
the last of the crwths, and some critical remarks upon harps 
and harpists, and Welsh minstrelsy, but he contributes 
very little that is new, excepting in the way of variants of 
melodies already published. Some of these he wrote down 
from the playing of harpists, and his claims to have secured 
better forms of the melodies than those of Edward Jones 
are very often justified. The fact remains, however, that 
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he confined his investigations entirely to harp music^ and 
made no attempts to get acquainted with the national 
folk-melodies. 

In 1807 there appeared Dr. Crotch's Specimens of 
Varioys Styhs of Music. Among these were thirty-six 
Welsh airs. Most of them were selected from the work 
of Edward Jones, but a few were derived from other 
sources. With the exception of one tune all were harp 
melodies. The history of the solitary exception is some- 
what interesting. Number 156 of the specimens has no 
name prefixed to it, but from the introduction we find 
that it was "heard by Mr. Malchair in Harlech Castle". 
This same Mr. Malchair was a Spanish violinist, who lived 
in Oxford at the time when Dr. Crotch was Professor of 
Music in the university. He interested himself in noting 
down melodies that he heard sung or played, and he 
materially assisted Dr. Crotch by supplying him with 
illustrative examples from his stock of MS. music. The 
Harlech Castle air is exceedingly simple; it is in the 
minor key, of the well-known A.B,B.A form, and of 
limited compass, lying entirely between the tonic and 
dominant ; thus it has all the characters of a simple folk- 
tune. The sequel to this story is no less interesting. A 
short time ago Llew Tegid, turning over a heap of 
rubbishy second-hand books on a stall in the Bangor 
market, came across a neatly-written volume of MS. 
music. This turned out to be one of Malchair's books, 
and within it, among a number of airs of various 
nationalities, was this forgotten Welsh folk-song. Copied 
in a Welsh castle by a Spanish violinist, and published by 
an English professor of music, after the lapse of a hundred 
years it thus returned once more to its native hills. 

Crotch's remarks upon the Welsh airs are so apprecia- 
tive that they have been quoted again and again ; it is 
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chiefly on this account that he demands notice here. So 
far as his criticisms apply to harp tunes alone, what is 
said about the modern tonality and measure of Welsh 
music, and about the excellence of the Welsh marches, is 
fully justified. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
the music upon which the remarks are based form a mere 
fraction of Welsh national melody, and that in other 
departments, particularly that of folk music, modal music 
and irregular rhythm prevailed extensively even at a much 
later period. Besides, although Dr. Crotch was a brilliant 
player and composer, he was not a critical student of 
musical history; he accepted without further investiga- 
tion the material at his disposal, and he was not well 
acquainted even with old English melodies. This explains 
the fact that of the thirty-six airs here given a few are 
included which are not Welsh. 

The year 1809 is notable in the annals of Welsh music, 
not because of any additions to our published airs, but on 
account of the two first serious attetnpts made to fit the 
harp melodies with words. The two men that took this 
work in hand were John Parry fBardd Alaw) and George 
Thomson of Edinburgh. The efforts of the latter were 
sufficiently ambitious and generous to deserve success, but 
from an artistic, and particularly from a national, point of 
view it was a decided failure, and the causes of this are so 
instructive at the present juncture that they are deserving 
of close consideration. 

Thomson had already studied the Scotch and Irish 
melodies when he was led " to think of the Welsh airs 
also. Delighted with the beauty and peculiar character of 
these, and finding that they had never been given to the 
public in a vocal shape, the Editor formed the resolution 
to collect and adapt them for the voice; to procure 
masterly accompaniments and characteristic English 
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verses, and to render them m all respecta as interestiníî 
as possible.'' The airs were sent to Thomson by ** friends 
in different parts of Wales", He also '* traversed Wales 
himself, in order to hear the airs played by the best 
Hai-pers". He acknowledfjes obligations to Sir Foster 
Cunliffe of Acton, Sir Robert Williams of Fryei^s^ Owen 
Williams J Esq .J of Llanidan, Paul Panton, Esq«, of 
Plasgwyn, Owen Jones, Esq., Merchant in London, Mr. 
Richard Llwyd, and Mr. John Clarkj for assistance. The 
total absence of English poems to the melodies surprised 
Thomson greatly. His astonishment was still fui*ther 
increased when he was told by Richard Llwyd, the Bard 
of Snowdon, that there were hardly any lyrics even in 
Welsh. Llwyd adds : ^* There are in the Cambro-British 
many penillion, or short epigrammatic stanzas, which 
have in some degree intruded into the lyric province. Of 
these compositions, which in festive circles are f i-equently 
extemporized, Jones has given a variety." In a footnote 
ThomaoiL adds a very instructive passage : " The Editor 
was not 80 fortunate as to meet with any of the Welsh 
Improvizatori, nor with Harpers who sang along with the 
instrument," Thus we see that here again we are confined 
entirely to instrumental music, and it is clear that the 
folk-song of the peasantiy found no encouragement in the 
halls of tlie gentry, where the enthusiastic Scotsman was 
entertained. 

Now, what were the causes of the failure of this 
ambitious and well-conceived enterprise? In the first 
place, Tlionison altered many of the melodies to suit 
his own taste, and that his taste did not equal his 
enthusiasm is evinced by the bitter complaints of Irish 
and Scotch writers of the gross injustice done to their 
melodies. In the next place, tiie poems were not success- 
ful. Some of them, notably some of those supplied by 
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Mrs. Grant, were good, but the majoritj betrayed a com- 
plete want of sympathy with the spirit of the music, and 
with Welsh national sentiment. In many cases the poets 
employed wrong metres and utterly failed to catch the 
rhythm of the music, torturing the lines to fit wrong 
metres by shortening here, or adding there, or making a 
plentiful use of inappropriate and weakening slurs. One 
of the worst instances of this is "Hob y Deri Dando'\ 
What with Thomson's interference with the melody, and 
Mrs. Hunter's badly fitting words the melody is a mere 
travesty of the original. 

The following table shows how the musical settings 
were distributed. 

Vol. I (1809). Haydn ... 20 



Kozeluch 
Vol. II (1811). Haydn 

Kozeluch 

H. and K. 
Vol. Ill (1817). Haydn 

Beethoven 



10 
17 
15 
1 
4 
26 

93 



In the musical settings, as in the words, there is the same 
inability to express the national sentiment. This was felt 
quite as strongly in the case of the Irish and Scotch 
settings. This is what one of the writers on Scottish 
music in Grovels Dictionary says (Ed. I, vol. iii, p. 449) : 
"The musical arrangements were by German musicians of 
the highest standing, whose scientific knowledge, however, 
scarcely made up for their want of acquaintance with the 
style of music." 

It would be exceedingly difficult to find a better object 
lesson in national music than this pi*esents to us. Here 
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we have an enthugiastic Scotchman who mutilateB many of 
the Welsh aii-s which he desîreë to glorify ; we have a 
number of English and Scotch poete, most of whom fail to 
fit the airs with words that express either the rhythm or 
sentiment of them ; and the foremost musicians of Europe 
write excellent armngements, which yet lack the aubtle 
something that breathes out the national feeling. All this 
shows us clearly that it is essential that both the poet who 
writes the words, and the musician who sets the accom- 
paniments, should be completely imbued with the national 
feeling, in order that the melody may i^tain its power of 
appeal to the hearts of the people that gave it birth. 

John Parry the secondj aubsequenuy known as Bardd 
Alawj had already published several collections of Welsh 
aÌTBj arranged for instruments, particularly in Î804 and 
1807- In the year 1809 there appeared the first volume 
of his Wehh Melodieëi of these airs twenty-three were 
furnished with words. 

Born at Denbigh in 1776, Parry became successively 
bandmaster of the Denbighshire militia, teacher of the 
flageolet in London, director of music for the Yauxhall 
Gardens, and musical critic for the Mm-ning Post, besides 
filling a great many other minor posts. He must have 
been an attractive personality, being genial and generous, 
and withal modest to a degree. These qualities made him 
exceedingly popular among Englishmen as well as among 
his fellow countrymen. His industry was remarkable» He 
published "upwards of seven hundred vocal pieces, and 
as maoy instrumental ones, and about twenty books 
of instruction for different instruments, and a collection 
oE two thousand melodies of various nations, forming 
altogether about forty thick folio volumes" (T. Prices 
introduction to Wehh Harj^er, vol. ii). As a musician 
he had a pmctical acijuaintance with the capacities of 
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most of the instruments of the orchestra ; he wrote with 
great facility and fluency ; his melodies were excellent 
in form, and full of grace and elegance ; while his accom- 
paniments were smooth, flowing, and appropriate. It is 
true that Parry lacked the power to produce anything 
great or strikingly original (he seems to have been fully 
conscious of his own limitations) : it is equally certain 
that his refined taste never allowed him to publish any- 
thing that was crude or unmusical. 

Not only did he possess a more delicate sense of the 
beauty of melody and of accompaniment than Edward 
Jones^ but his feeling for metre and poetical rhythm was 
far more acute. Parry could himself write very smooth 
verse, and, whether he writes his own lyrics^ or edits those 
of other writers^ we find abundant evidence of his sound 
instinct for the appropriate union of word and note— of 
musical and rhetorical accent. In this respect (though 
not always in the quality of the poetry) Parry's works would 
bear study by the majority of modern Welsh writers of 
lyrics. To give only one instance : he expressly states, 
in one of his introductions^ that the Welsh melodies 
(meaning the harp airs) require a syllable for each note. 
Now it is notorious that some melodies of this type have 
been utterly spoilt for vocal purposes by the excessive use 
of slurs : the Cambrian Minatrelsie in particular will furnish 
many examples. Even Ceiriog occasionally went wrong 
on this point, witness his "Hela'r Tsgyfarnog", where he 
has followed the example of Mrs. Hunter (in Thomson's 
book) rather than the far more vigorous metre adopted 
by Parry. 

Bardd Alaw's professional work lay among the English, 
and in his publications he catered for the English market, 
yet he never lost his love of Wales and of her song. He 
was an active member of the various London Societies of 
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Welshínen, and he took the liireliest interest in Welsh 
Eiateddfodau^ If to all the above be added the fact that 
he IÌ7êâ at a time when national minstrelsy was in high 
repute, we at once perceive that Parry was remarkably 
well endowed^ and most favourably situated for improving 
the status of the W(>Ish national music which he loved so 
welL He undoubtedly did a great deal for it, and yet alas ! 
thera were limitations of knowledge and of vision which 
prevented the accomplishment of much that might have 
been in his power : much excellent material that lay 
convenient to hand was not properly utilized » and golden 
opportunities for enriching our store of melodies were 
missed. 

The second and third volumes of the Wehh Melodie» 
appeared in 1823 and 1829^ and the first was re-issned with 
a smaller number of airs, and with words by Mrs, Hemans* 
Welsh airs were also employed in seveml of the ballad 
operas written by Parry, and others are found scattered 
through various collections. When we examine these 
melodies, to try and discover the extent of the service 
thus rendered to Welsh vocal music, there are several 
things that strike us forcibly* First and foremost is the 
fact that the words supplied were entirely English | 
nothing was done as yet towards popularizing the vocal, 
or sanÿj use of these harp airs among the Welsh-speaking 
peasantry, as was subsequently done so effectively by 
Ceiriog and Talhaiarn* 

Next let us consider the airs themselves. For the 
present we must leave out of consideration the WeUh 
Harper, for the second volume did not appear till 1848, 
and Parry cannot be credited with the novelties that 
appeared in it. We find that Parry msde no addition 
to our stock of published national melodies, he merely 
took the tunes that formed the repertoire of the harpists — 
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the poor, neglected folk-song remained unrecognised by 
him. 

A careful analysis of the contents of his many publica- 
tions further reveals the fact that he had a certain set of 
tunes which were utilized over and over again. If, for 
instance^ we take the WeUh Melodies of 1809, the Six 
Divertimentos (instrumental) of 1825, the Trip to Walesy a 
ballad opera published in 1826, and The Welsh Oirl, 
another ballad opera dated 1833, we find that "Nos 
Gulan" and "Hunting the Hare" appear in the four 
publications, while the following are made use of in 
three of the works :—"Ar hyd y Nos", "Y Gadlys", 
«Gorhoffedd Gwyr Harlech", "Codiad yr Haul", "Llwyn 
Onn", and "Cadpen Morgan". In the case of many of 
the airs the credit of popularizing them belongs entirely 
to Parry ; in others he merely followed the example of 
certain English musicians who had already recognized the 
beauty of some of the airs and made them widely known 
in England. There still remain in the old collections a 
number of excellent airs which await a new Ceiriog to 
vivify them with appropriate lyrics. 

Parry wrote a great deal about musical matters to the 
Cambro-Briton and other publications ; he was also fond 
of inserting in his works gossipy little paragraphs about 
the melodies. His style was always vivacious and bright, 
and, so long as he confined himself to contemporaneous 
matters, such as the mode of playing particular airs by 
the harpists, the tempi adopted, the methods of dancing 
and of penillion singing, the not«s are very interesting and 
useful. As soon, however, as he tries to play the part of 
the musical antiquary he betrays his ignorance. Although 
he possessed an imperfect copy of the 1742 collection (of 
which he has given us a full account), he did not know 
that Blind Parry was the compiler ; nor did he seem to 
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be aware that the harpist of Buabon had ever published 
such a Yoluine. He regarded it as paradoxical that a tune 
called "Triban" should be in common time, not knowing 
that the term applies to a metre, and that there are a g^at 
many tunes which have borrowed the name. "Tri th*raw- 
iad*' also puzzled him greatly — he thought the term must 
refer to a masonic rite ! 

Parry's ideas of the form and structure of Welsh melodies 
were limited entirely to the harp tunes, and his writings 
show that the characteristics by which he recognized them 
were such as would exclude a large number of our folk- 
songs. Of this type of melody he could write examples 
to order, witness his **Cader Idris** (** Jenny Jones**), 
^^Sion ap If an*', and the many songs presented by him 
to the London Welsh societies. Parry's Eisteddfodic 
friends solemnly decreed that these should be enrolled 
among the national melodies; they did not realize that 
in doing this they usurped the function of the national 
musical taste. Some of the melodies, like "Cader Idris" 
(which has the form and harmonic plan of "Llwyn Onn'*), 
justified the decree, but others, such as "Merched Mon**, 
though included in several collections, never succeeded in 
winning recognition as national melodies. 

In spite of these shortcomings, Parry had a very real 
love for the music of his native land, and he did a great 
deal to make the melodies better known in England as well 
as in Wales. His smooth and melodious arrangements, and 
the English words he procured for them were in them- 
selves sufficient to increase the popularity of the airs. 
Besides this, the better educated Welshmen of that time 
held Parry in such high esteem as a musician that any 
music bearing his name was admitted without question 
into public favour ; while among the English, the frequent 
performance of these Welsh melodies in the theatre and the 
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Vauxhall Gardens gave them an excellent advertisement. 
The result of this can be seen in the large number of ar- 
rangements of them published by English musicians^ some 
for vocal use, others for instrumental purposes, particularly 
as exercises for the pianoforte and other instruments. 

During this period John P. M. Dovaston, of West Pelton, 
near Shrewsbury, published his British Harmonies *^with 
symphonies, harmonies and accompaniments by Mr. Clifton, 
and appropriate songs by Mr. J. F. M. Dovaston^ M.A." 
The writer has not seen a copy of this work, but from cer- 
tain letters, dated 1824, in the Jenkins Kerry MSS., we 
know that Dovaston took a great deal of interest in the 
Welsh melodies, and that he had assisted Dr. Crotch in 
procuring specimens for his lectures. The following pas- 
sage in one of the letters is instructive: ''In my almost 
annual excursions about my beloved Wales I always carry a 
small book of staved paper for the purpose of taking down 
from the harpers' playing any tune, either that is good^ or 
savours of the olden time." Once more we have an 
example of the reliance placed upon the harpist as the 
sole exponent of a nation's song. 

The only other collection of melodies of this period was 
The Cambrian Harmony by Richard Roberts, the blind 
harpist of Carnarvon, in 1829. Incidentally we may 
mention that the Cambrian Harmony^ credited in the 
British Museum Catalogue to Bardd Alaw, and dated 
1809, was really a very poor reprint of Blind Parry's British 
Harmony. Roberts's collection is not of great value. 
Though it was claimed that the airs "had never before 
been published", only about fifteen or fewer were new. 
The melodies were all for the harp, and had no words. 
Roberts is said to have been an excellent harpist, but he 
was evidently no scholar, for the spelling is very faulty and 
the English translations are often shockingly bad. 




This period is appropriatelj brought to a close by Üie 
publication of the first volume of the Wehh Harper, by 
Bardd Alaw» in 1839. This was practically a reprint of the 
greater portions of the three volumes of Edward Jones, 
with a small number of prerionslj unpublished airs and a 
few original melodies at the end- The preceding year was 
marked by a very notable event — the collection of Folk- 
songs proper by Misa Maria Jane Williami, of Aberpergwm, 
and by leuan Ddu ; these collections were, however, not 
published till 1844 and 1845 respectively. 

We have now shown conclusively that from the year 1742 
to 1838, or more correctly 1844, Welsh national song was 
represented, in its published collections, by harp melodies, 
together with a comparatively small number of ballad 
tunes; and that folk melodies were almost completely 
ignored. It is important to bear in mind, however, that 
the bulk of this harp music was really and truly national 
music. Foreign students of national music might find it 
difficult to realize this, but we have plenty of evidenc^e 
for it. We know that up to 1825 there was hardly a 
neighbourhood without its harpist^ and the greater number 
of these airs wei-e well known to all the instrumentalists. 
Even now there are many of the old harp MS. books in 
existence, and, with slight variations^ the same list of airs 
appears in most of them. We also know tliat penillion 
singing, according to the "legitimate style", prevailed 
throughout the length and breadth of North Wales* Bardd 
Alaw testifies to his having often witnessed from ^*30 to 40 
persons sitting round the harper, and each in hia (or her) 
turn sing a pennill". 

In his two books on the Origin and Hutory of Owifnedd- 
igion (1830), and on PeniUion Singing (1825), W. D. 
Leathart gives us some curious illustrations of this custom. 
Under the date 1789 we read : **Át 3 o'clock in the morning. 
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however, after singing all night, the Eosyddion agreed to 
deposit their medals with the umpires", etc. "In 1790 
some gentlemen of St. Asaph gave a medal for the singers 
^gyda'r delyn*. This was awarded to John Jones, a black- 
smith of St. Asaph, after a contest of thirteen hours.^^ In 
the earlier book a list is given of the houses in London 
where penillion singing went on, each evening of the 
week, and yet we are told that at tliis time, owing to 
the influence of the Methodist Revival, these old cus- 
toms were greatly on the wane. Even so late as 1830 
a list is given of twenty-five penillion singers living in 
London. 

In view of the combination of adverse circumstances 
that obtained at this period it is surprising that the 
melodies managed to survive at all, and their perpetuation 
(in spite of the strong current of prejudice) is in itself a 
strong evidence that they possessed truly national charac- 
teristics. The discrediting of the music through the 
influence of the Methodist Revival was not the only evil 
that befel it. The harp, and the music played upon it, 
were driven more and more into the public-house; fewer 
men of respectable character or of intelligence followed 
the calling of harpist, and, as a natural result, the playing 
itself greatly deteriorated. Dovaston refers to the harpists' 
poor playing in indignant terms ; Parry tells us that most 
of them played by ear, and that the triple harps especially 
were frequently not completely strung. 

The kind of air that suffered most from the Refor- 
mation was the dance tune. Travellers in Wales tell us 
that the dance music of that period was exceedingly lively. 
The religious movement extinguished dancing. Of the 
tunes a very small number underwent conversion into 
vocal music and so were saved ; the majority have become 

so unfamiliar to us that when we meet with them in the 
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olJ collections we iiiwtinctively aiiHpect them of being 
strangers and interlopers. 

We now leare the period of a hundred years between 
1742 and 1844, a period which (so far as its published 
music in concerned) may be termed the Period of Harp 
Mtlodies^ and come to a time vrhen some amount of attan^ 
tion was paid to the more humble folk melody. The 
harp tune is still pre-eminent^ and the attention paid to 
its "poor relation*' is often grudging and unintelligent, yet 
over and over again has the latter proved its claim to 
recognition i the airs may often be simple and unsophisti- 
cated in form and structure, they are frequently more 
vocal, and in expressiveness the best of them have not 
been sui'passed by any of tlie harp tunes. 

Miss Williams of Aberpergwra*s collection, already 
referred to, and published in 1844, ie quite unique in 
the annals of Welsh song. It is the first collectiou of 
genuine Welsh Tolk-songs ever published. It is the 
precursor of other published collections, but in its 
thoroughness and accuracy it stands alone. It is a note- 
worthy fact that for nearly the whole of this class of 
work we are indebted to the Eisteddfod. This stands to 
the credit of the institution, but it is certainly not to the 
credit of those collectors who never would have interested 
themselves in the work without the inspiration of an 
Eisteddfodic prize- Aneurin Owen Pughe had already 
won a prize for such a collection at the Brecon Eisteddfod ; 
these melodies, however^ were not published till 1848, 
when they (or at least some of them) were incorporated in 
the second volume of the Wehh Harper. Lady Llanover 
offered a prize for unpublished Welsh airs at the Aber- 
gavenny Eisteddfod of 1838. The best collection was 
that of Maria Jane Williams, but the second best, com- 
piled by John Tliomas (ÎBUun Ddn}^ was also very good, 
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and appeared in 1845, incorporated in Y Caniedydd 
Cymreig. In the Llangollen Eisteddfod of 1858 a prize 
was again offered for a collection of unpublished Welsh 
airs. The best, that of Llewelyn Âlaw, formed the 
nucleus of Alawon fy Ngwlad^ by Nicholas Bennett. 
The second best, the authorship of which we have not 
as yet been able to ascertain, is now the property of Mrs. 
Mary Davies. Some of the melodies in this collection 
will be included in the forthcoming Journal of the Welsh 
Folk-Song Society (part i). 

Returning to the Aberpergwm collection, The Ancient 
National Airs of Owent and Morganwgy as it is called, 
comprises forty-two airs. Among them are such well- 
known favourites as " Y Bore Glas", "Bugeilio^r Gwenith 
Gwyn", "Clychau Aberdyfi**, «Y Deryn Pur^ "Y 
Pwyalchen ", and "Merch y Melinydd ". For the singer 
and for the student alike, this is a model of what a folk- 
song collection ought to be. 

In the first place the folk-words sung to the tunes are 
in all cases recorded. Where, as in the instances quoted 
above, the words are good and well mated to the melodies, 
the advantage to the singer and to the melody itself of 
having the lyrics recorded is self-evident. In other cases, 
where the words are inappropriate or otherwise objection- 
able (though not, as occasionally happens, unprintable), it 
is still an advantage to place them upon record — they can 
be replaced by better ones at any time. 

Miss Williams is also careful to supply particulars as 
to the place of origin of ea<5h melody. Had this been 
done by other collectors, what a lot of trouble would have 
been saved to the student ! 

All the airs bear clear evidences of painstaking care 
in noting them down. It is to this fact that we are 
indebted for the eight Dorian melodies contained in the 
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collection. On the authority of the harp melodies in the 
earlier collection, the impression had grown that Welsh 
national airs were always modern in their tonality, so that 
it is positively startling to come upon a collection, made 
ivithin a limited area, where nearly one-fifth of the tunes 
are modal. 

One would have thought that the success achieved by 
Miss Williams would have encouraged many others to 
labour in this field, and that the work done by her would 
have served as a model for successive workers. Wonder- 
ful to relate, very few attempts were made to rescue the 
remainder of our folk-songs from oblivion, and every 
collection published fell far short of the excellence of this 
one. 

leuan Ddu's Caniedydd Cymreig contained twenty-five 
unpublished folk-songs, together with many previously 
published tunes, and a number of original melodies. Un- 
fortunately the words associated with the tunes are 
replaced by new ones, both Welsh and English, written by 
the compiler, and these are very unequal in merit. Some 
of the lyrics are good, others have occasional verses that 
are singable, but a large number are too clumsy, both in 
thought and diction, to become popular. Several of these 
tunes also are modal, some being very mixed in their 
tonality. 

It is very unfortunate that so many of our musicians 
should have misunderstood the modal tunes. Some have 
expressly and positively stated that all such tunes must of 
necessity be "wrong", and that the "mistakes" of 
ignorant people, as they have been called, should on no 
account be perpetuated. There certainly are occasional 
cases of this description, but every musician who has paid 
any attention at all to the history of musical scales knows 
that true modal tunes furnish examples of scales which 
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represent an older stratum of melody than the major mode, 
or the modern minor ; of this stratum, outcrops appear in 
the folk-music of every western nation. Furthermore, a 
comparative study of folk-music shows us that some of the 
melodies depend entirely for their expressiveness on their 
modal characteristics; when Dorian tunes are changed into 
minor, or ^olian into modem minor, they immediately 
lose some element of expression that they previously 
possessed. In genuine examples of this class we have the 
untaught musical feeling finding, as by instinct, its own 
language, simple and quaint it may be, but natural and 
effective, and free from the sense of effort and adherence 
to rule that so often causes much of the "correct" music 
of the musician to seem commonplace or ineffective. The 
net result of the lack of appreciation of modal music on 
the part of the Welsh musicians of the past has been that 
all the modal tunes in the collections under discussion 
have been persistently ignored ; and that of others, subse- 
quently collected, many have suffered the process of 
"correction", that is, of conversion into the more easily 
harmonized minor form. 

In the year 1848 the second volume of The Welsh 
Harper made its appearance. This contains a large 
number of previously unpublished melodies, many of them 
being of great interest. The airs were taken from three 
MS. collections, which had been given to John Parry 
many years before this. One of the three, the Brecon 
prize collection of Aneurin Owen Pughe, has already been 
referred to. The other two were "A Book of Wels Tuns", 
noted down for the patriotic Owain Myfyr by "some 
erudite Cambrian minstrel during a tour made by him for 
that purpose at the expense of Mr. Jones", and a very 
extensive collection made by the Bev. John Jenkins of 
Kerry. There is nothing in the volume to indicate which 
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MS< any particular tunes were taken from^ or, indeed, 
whether all the airs were made use of, Fortunatelj, 
however^ the originals of tJie third MS. have lately been 
recovered, and by comparing these with the Wekh Harper 
we can decide whether Parry made good use of the 
material at his disposal or not. The writer wishes to 
express hia oblîgationö to the custodians of the MSS, for 
allowing him to inspect them* As soon as the contents 
liave been examined and eafeilogued they will be made 
public. The tunes are neatly copied, and systematically 
arranged in "Adrannau'*, according to their nature, the 
boobs being labelled Molm Seiniau Cymvii. The majority 
consist of carol and ballad tunes, consequently many are 
of English origin. There are, however^ many true folk- 
songs among them. 

What makes this MS- especially valuable is the fact 
that most of the tunes have words referred to them. All 
who have tried to fit old ballads and carols to the 
published versions of the tunes named above them tnow 
what a hopeless task it is in many cases. (On this point 
see Eús Lleehid in Y Cerddor^ vol, i, p< 39.) Here we have 
the fitting of words to music done for us. We are referred 
to Eos Ceiriög^ or the Blodeuŷm^ld^ or some other pub- 
lished collection, or to a MS. The name of the author 
is given, and the first verse quoted in fullj while in the 
ease of unpublished folk-words all the verses are generally 
copied. The locality in which the melody was sung, or 
the name of the person who supplied it, is usually added t 
We know that the MS. in Parry's possession contained 
these particulars, for among the papers there is a list of 
tunes ''sent to Mr. Parry in 1826", and in addition to the 
name of the tune^ in each case the opening bars of the 
melody are written, together with a reference to the words 
to be sung. The whole uí Üiis mass of useful information 
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has been entirely omitted by Parry ! And yet he manages 
to find room for things we could well have done without. 
Among the quaintest and most characteristic things in 
this, as well as in the Brecon collection, are the Ploughing 
and Milking Songs. Parry evidently could not appreciate 
the rustic simplicity of them. One of the former, entitled 
" Cwyn yr Aradrwr", in the Kerry MS., has the following 
words: — 

"Fe gwyd yr haul er machlud heno, 
Fe gwyd y lloer yn ddisglaer eto ; 
Gwyd blodau hâf oV ddaear dirion, 
Ond byth, O byth ni chwyd fy nghalon/* etc. 

The tune is printed without the words, but an original 
part-song, "founded on Cwyn yr Aradrwr*\ is added. This 
is "sweetly, smoothly modern**, and regular in its cadences, 
and has the following words written to it by Parry 
himself : — 

''Stay, gentle Fay, and hear my ditty, 
I love a maid who loves not me, 
O, gentle Fay, on me have pity, 
Cause her to love or set me free." 

Neither words nor music call before our vision the 
Glamorgan field or its ploughboy. Into another melody of 
this class Parry has introduced a most concert-hall echo 
effect. "Eos y Bele", in vol. i of the Welsh Harper , 
affords an example of the diôiculty caused by the omission 
of the words. The middle part of the song as it stands 
seems most puzzling in its form; when, however, we 
examine the MS. copy we find that two short interludes 
for the harp have been included as if they were integral 
parts of the melody. In several other cases where there 
is a difficulty in understanding the form of a tune, a 
reference to the words causes the apparent difficulty to 
vanish, and very often it becomes an added charm. There 
will, undoubtedly, be many who will agree that it would 
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have been of far greater profit to Welsh music had theee 
MSS. been publiähed exactly as they were — we could have 
more easily spared Bardd Alaw^s harmonies tlian the 
interesting information suppressed by him ; the former 
could have been supplied by other musicians, the latter 
once lost would only have been recovered with difficulty. 

The exigencies of space will not permit a detailed 
discussion of tlie remaining collections^ nor indeed do they 
demand more than a passing notice, excepting only the 
valuable collection of Nicholas Bennett, for they contiiiu 
little that is new. 

Davidson's 250 airs, published in 1859^ have neither 
words nor harmonies, and there are no particulars of 
origin of any of the tunes. There are many new melodies, 
but of these many are not Welsh ; thus the collection is 
very unreliable. 

From 1860 until the appearance of Bennett's Collection 
in 1896 the most important work done consisted in 
popularizing the vocal use of the Welsh melodies. This 
was accomplished chiefly through the excellent Welsh 
lyrics written by Ceiriog, who was foremost in this field, 
though Talhaiam was also very successful in many of 
his songs. The two collections that contained the largest 
number of these new lyrics were Owain Alaw's Gents 
of Wehh Melody and Brinley Eichards' Soni^s uf Wak^* 
Many other Welsh poets tried to emulate the example of 
Ceiriogj but though there have been many partial successes, 
no one has as yet been able to don Ceiriog's mantle. 
There is still a vast amount of work to be done before 
all our Welsh airs are furnished with worthy lyrics. 

A few previously unpublished melodies were recorded in 
the works of Pencerdd G walia, Owain Alaw» and Dr. Parry, 
while others were published separately from time to time. 

The CenUor and its successor^ Y Cerddor Cÿmreigj deserve 
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special recognition for the tunes and the excellent articles 
that appeared on their pages. 

Mr. Nicholas Bennett, in a spirit of unselfish patriotism, 
spent an immense amount of time and trouble and money 
in collecting together unpublished Welsh melodies. Seven 
hundred were handed over to Mr. Emljn Evans^ who care- 
fully winnowed out foreign elements and tunes that had 
already appeared. He also harmonized the airs and added 
an excellent account of some of the more celebrated harpists 
and penillion singers. This work represents a strenuous 
and honest attempt to collect unpublished Welsh melodies, 
and as, in spite of wholesale rejections by the Editor, 
about five hundred tunes have been recorded, it is clear 
that the Welsh nation owes a deep debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Bennett for collecting the airs, and to Mr. Evans for 
so ably editing them. At the same time we cannot but 
regret the fact that Mr. Bennett should have taken the 
Welsh Harper for his model rather than the more excellent 
Aberpergwm collection. It is true that the inclusion of 
the words (where such were obtainable) would have 
increased the expense of publication ; particulars of origin 
could, however, have been given without adding much to 
the cost of printing. After Bennett's death, his papers 
and books were dispersed, but several of the MSS. used 
by him in the compilation of the melodies have passed 
through the writer's hands, and the comparison of them 
with the published work is often full of interest. There 
is some evidence to show that Bennett, in collecting, 
like most of the earlier collectors, was partial to instru- 
mentalists. Not only have harpists' MS. books been 
utilized, but Militia Band books as well have been 
ransacked. Some of the marches in particular seem to 
have been composed expressly for local bands, so that 
their claims to be included among the national melodies 
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are not ?ery strong. In one of the MS, books, a very 
neatly-written collection of harp tnuesj thei*e is a note in 
Bennett's hand writing that such-and-Buch pages (which 
are missing) had been sent to the Editor. In the same 
bootj in a handwriting different from that of the i-eat of 
the book, there is a real folk melody in the Dorian mode, 
and in all probability WeUh, This was seemingly not 
regarded re good enough for inclusion to send to the 
Editor. lu another MS, there is a case which reminds 
one of Parry*s treatment of " Eos-y-Bele *'. The air 
" Mwynen Mai " in Álawan fy Ngwlad seems to ter- 
minate on the dominant. The MS. out of which Bennett 
copied the tune has the words written underneath the 
music, and these finish on the tonic, four beats before 
the end, the additional notes having the direction " ar y 
delyn" above them. 

So great is our indebtedness to this collection that 
attention is called to some of its evident shortcomings 
not in any spirit of mere fault-finding, but in the hope 
that musicians who assisted Mr. Bennett, or who possess 
some of his papers^ or who have access to any other sources 
of information respecting any of the melodies» and parti- 
cularly of folk- word 3 associated with any of the tunes^ 
should either publish such information themselves or com- 
municate it to the writer J. or to the Welsh Folk-song 
Society for publication. 

One question remains to be considered — Are there any 
Welsh melodies still uncollected? Some pessimistic 
musicians maintain that there are none, or, alternatively, 
if there are any^ that they are not worth noting down. 
The work already done by the recently-established 
**Canorion", and "Welsh Folk-song" societies is a suffi- 
cient answer to this question. From h very limited area 
in North Wales a very large number of tunes have already 
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been obtained, and among them are several that will enrich 
our national minstrelsy. As might have been expected, 
many of those offered were mere variants of airs already 
published, others were English, and some were poor in 
quality. £ven after making the necessary deductions for 
all these circumstances we find that the Society has already 
more material in hand than it can publish for a long time. 
The examples selected for publication in the Society's 
Journal are not confined to such melodies as may be good 
enough to sing on the concert platform — others are in- 
cluded which serve to elucidate the nature and develop- 
ment of the folk-song, or which throw some light on 
the characteristics of Welsh music or on purely local 
peculiarities. 

The following is a summary of some of the more 
important conclusions come to above. 

1. The majority of our national melodies were originally 
harp tunes, and were only fitted with words at a late 
period. Many of those included are either not adapted 
for vocal use or are of foreign origin. 

2. Up to 1844 all the published collections were made by 
North- Walians or by foreigners ; the beautiful South Wales 
song was altogether neglected. 

8. Of the carol- and ballad-tunes a large number were 
English, but several that bear English names are in reality 
Welsh. 

4. The publication of Folk-melodies was neglected until 
1844, and the excellent example set by Miss Williams, 
particularly in respect to the recording of folk-words, has 
never been adequately followed since. 

Folk-melodies differ essentially from the typical harp- 
tunes. Among them occur modal tunes, particularly 
Dorian. 
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5, Welsh national muäîc lu^ suffered irreparable loss 
through not bein^ properly recorded, Welsh mugîcîans 
were the last in the British Islands to sturt the publication 
of their melodies ; they have subsequently been slow in 
perceiving where the riches of their country lay, and 
in making proper use o£ them. 

For the student, and for the lover of Welsh minstrelay, 
the following are some of the aims and objects which 
should be kept in view in all future work in this field. 

L The critical study of the different types of Welsh 
melodies^ with the view of elucidating the special charae* 
teristics of our national music- 

2. The formation of a chronological list of all the 
published Welsh airs, together with a complete biblio- 
graphy and an alphabetical index. 

3* The collection of all unpublished melodies^ and of 
particulars relating to these and to tunes already 
published. 

4, The securing of a poet, or school of Welsh poets, 
capable of performing for the remainder of the Welsh 
melodies what Ceiriog did for so many of them, and what 
Moore and Burns did for Irish and for Scotch melodies. 

5, Above all, the present movement — ^as jet feeble and 
half-hearted — for obt^iining the proper recognition of our 
native minstrelsy in the life of the nation, in the Schools, 
the Colleges, the Eisteddfodau, etc,, should be widened, 
strengthened, accelerated. 

Were this done we have no doubt that Welsh national 
music would become a potent factor in fostering our 
nationality : it is not impossible that in time, as musical 
culture advanced, a distinctive school of Welsh music 
would spring into existence, which would thoroughly 
justify for Wales the old title of ^'Gwlad y GäìŸ\ 
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"My next example is Wales. This country was said to be reduced 
by Henry the Third. It was said more truly to be so by Edward the 
First. But though then conquered, it was not looked upon as any 
part of the realm of England. Its old constitution, whatever that 
may have been, was destroyed ; and no good one was substituted in 
its place. The care of that tract was put into the hands of lords 
marchers — a form of government of a very singular kind ; a strange 
heterogeneous monster, something between hostility and government ; 
perhaps it has a sort of resemblance, according to the modes of those 
times, to that of a commander-in-chief at present, to whom all civil 
power is granted as secondary. The manners of the Welsh nation 
followed the genius of the government ; the people were ferocious, 
restive, savage, and uncultivated ; sometimes composed, never 
pacified. Wales, within itself, was in perpetual disorder; and it 
kept the frontier of England in perpetual alarm. Benefits from it to 
the State there were none. Wales was only known to England by 
incursion and invasion. 

"Sir, during that state of things, parliament was not idle. They 
attempted to subdue the fierce spirit of the Welsh by all sorts of 

rigorous laws In short, when the statute book was not 

quite so much swelled as it is now, you find no less than fifteen acts 
of penal regulation on the subject of Wales. 

"Here we rub our hands — a fine body of precedents for the 
authority of parliament and the use of it! — I admit it fully; and 
pray add likewise to these precedents, that all the while Wales rid 
this kingdom like an incubus ; that it was an unprofitable and 
oppressive burden; and that an Englishman travelling in that 
country could not go six yards from the high road without being 
murdered. 

"The march of the human mind is slow. Sir, it was not, until after 



^ Read (in part) before the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion 
at 64 Chancery Lane, on 8 May 1908 ; Chairman, J. Herbert Lewis, 
Esq., M.P., Junior Lord of the Treasury. 



^^ 
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two httndroil yeara^ iliAcuvoi'eil tfiAt, by an etct^tiäl law, Pravidetice 
has decreed vexatiou to violenc^f and poverty to rapme, Your 
ancefltora did, however^ at length open their eyes to the ill htisbandry 
of injufltice. They fynnd that the tyranny of a free people could 
of all tyrannies the least be endured ; iind that lawB made against a 
whole nation were tsot the miist eifectvial method s fijr secnrinf? it» 
obedience* Accordingly in the twenty-iieventh year of Henry VIII 
tlie courae was entirely altered* With a preamble stating the entire 
and perfect rigîttâ uF the crown of England^ it gave to the W^lsh all 
the rights and privilegea of English subjects. Â politieai order waa 
established î the military power gave way to the civil ; the marches 
were turned into counties. But that a nation fthonid have a right to 
English libertiesp and yet no share at all in the fundamental security 
of these liberties — the grant of their own property— seemed a thing 
*iO incongrnons tbat^ eight years after^ that is, in the thirty-fifth of 
that reign, a complete and not ill-proportioned representation by 
counties and boroughs was bestowed upon Wales, by Act of Parlia- 
ment* From that moment, as by a charm* the tumults snUaided, 
obedietice was restored, peace, ordorj and civilisation followed iii the 
train of liberty* — Wîien the day-atar of the English constitution had 
arisen in their hearta, all was harmony within and without :— 

"Simul oiba nautis 
Stella refulflit, 
Defluit saxis agitatus humor i 

Concidnnt venti, fuginntqne nubea, 
Et minax (quod aie vohiere) ponto 
Unda recumbit." 

BuRKM : Speeuk on Conciliation lüith Amencáy pp* 484-6. 



LecsTj writing of the effects of the Act of tTmon of 
1707 upon the national character and social condition of 
the Scottish people, aseerts that *^ there are very few 
instances on record in which a nation passed in so short a 
time from a state of barbarism to a stat^ of civilisation, in 
which the tendencies and leading features of the national 
character were so prot'oundly modified, and in which the 
separate causes of the change are so clearlj discernible/*^ 
Burke, in the glowing passage cited above from his speech 

* Leckyj Mhtory of England^ vol ii, p- 3^, 
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on "Conciliation with America", may have allowed his 
enthusiasm for the British constitution to carry him too 
far. Some of his references to the course of events in 
Wales are inexact, and his description of the destruction 
of barbarism at the brightness of the coming of English 
liberty is too roseate for the historian's prose. Yet in 
substance the great orator's account is borne out by the 
facts of the case. Never was there a country seemingly 
more unfit for freedom than was the Wales of Henry VIII ; 
never was statesmanship more speedily and more abidingly 
justified of a bold and generous experiment. "An old and 
haughty nation, proud in arms" became converted, in the 
course of a single generation, into a peaceful and indus- 
trious people. A country which for centuries had been 
desolated by private feuds, where anarchy and lawlessness 
had been universal, and where an appeal to a court of 
justice had been looked upon as the sign of a craven spirit, 
was suddenly transformed, as if by magic, into the home 
of a people whose respect for, and obedience to, the law 
were only equalled by their eagerness to have recourse to 
it in every cause, however great or however trivial. 

"A better people to govern than the Welsh Europe 
holdeth not", was the testimony of Sir Henry Sidney, 
whom Queen Elizabeth sent to govern Wales as President 
of the Court of the Marches. Sidney took an intelligent 
and sympathetic interest in the people whom he ruled. 
It was owing to his advice and active encouragement that 
Dr. Powel published, in 1584, bis History of Camhria. In 
the preface Dr. Powel bears witness to the change that had 
been wrought in Wales by the legislation of Henry VIII. 

** Concemiug the alteration of the estate, there was never 
anie thing so benefíciall to the common people of Wales as the 
uniting of the countrie to the crowne and kingdom of England, 
wliereby not onlie the maladie and hurt of the dissention that 

£ 
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oftened happened between the Princes of the countrie, which 
they ruled, is now taken awaie, but also an uniformitie of 
government esttiblished^ whereby all controversies are ex- 
amined, heard, and decided within the couutrie : so that now 
the countrie of Wales (I dare boldly affirm it) is in as good 
order for quietness & obedience as anie country in Europe : 
for if the rulers & teachers be goo<l & doo their duties, the 
people are willing to learn, readie to obeie, & loath to offend 
or displease.*" 

"Surely those lawes have brought Wales to great civil- 
itie for that evill government that was here in ould time," 
wrote another Elizabethan,^ "for it is as safe travailing 
for a stranger here in Wales as in any part of Ghristen- 
dome, whereas in old time it is said robberies & murthers 
were very common." In another passage' he is even more 
emphatic. " No other country in England so flourished in 
one hundred yeares as Wales hath don, sithence the 
government of H. 7 to this tyme, insomuch that if o' 
ffathers weare nowe lyvinge they would thinke it som 
straunge cuntrey inhabited with a forran Nation, so 
altered is the cuntrey & cuntreymen, the people changed 
in hertt w'^'in and the land altered in hewe w'^out, from 
evill to good, and from badd to better." 

Another witness, who knew the country intimately and 
who was by no means too favourably inclined to the 
"Welshery", may be cited. In 1575, Gerard, the Vice- 
President of the Court of the Council of the Marches, and 
afterwards Lord Chancellor of Ireland, prepared a memo- 
randum for Elizabeth's ministers, entitled "A Discourse 
on the State of Wales." He is emphatic in his testimony 
to the good order prevailing in the Principality. "At this 
daie", he wrote : 

^ George Owen's ''Dialogue of the Gk)vernment of Wales** (1595), 
repriiited in Part iii of Owen's Pembrokefthire, pp. 91-92. 
^ Ibid., p. 66. 
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''It is to be affirmed that in Wales uuiversallie are as civille 
people & obedient to lawe as are in England. Throughowte 
Wales in every respect Justice embrased and with as indifferent 
trialles executed as in England, during the tyme of her 
Majestes Reigne, except 3^ or 4^' petty Corners, Noe treason 
hard of, very seldome murder, in vi years togeather, vnneth 
on Robbery (committed by the highe waye) harde of. Stealinge 
of cattell is the chief evil! that general! moste annoyeth 
the countrey." 

An even more authoritative and sti'iking testimony to the 
miraculous change which had been effected in Wales was 
borne by the preamble to the statute 21 Jac. i, c. 10. The 
laws of Wales^ it is said, were for the most part agreeable 
to those of England, and were obeyed "with great alac- 
rity", and the greatness of the "quiet" which prevailed 
was used as an argument against "any further change or 
innovation". 

It is only necessary to refer to Sir John Wynn's History 
of the Ghvydir Family^ and to Lord Herbert of Cherbury's 
fragment of Autobiography ^ to realise the revolution which 
had occurred in the social condition of Wales in the course 
of less than half-a-century. Sir John Wynn's description 
of the state of Carnarvonshire and Denbighshire after the 
close of the Wars of the Boses — ^the endless bloody 
quarrels which were carried on from generation to genera- 
tion, the private wars that went on unchecked by any 
government, and the consequent insecurity of life and 
property — shows that the arm of the law was powerless 
and that the whole country had sunk into hopeless anarchy. 
Sooner than live in constant hostility with his hereditary 
enemies in Carnarvonshire, Sir John's great-grandfather 
migrated to the wilds of Denbighshire, where he dwelt 
surrounded by outlaws. It was better, he said, to live in 
obscurity in the valley of the Conway than to be at con- 
tinual strife with his kinsmen and neighbours in his native 

£2 
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count J of Camanron. Lord Herbert's great-grandfather^ 
Sir Kchard Herbert of Montgomery, who died in 1539, was 
^ great suppressor of rebels, thieves, and outlaws"; and 
his son bj his second wife, Edward Herbert, who con- 
tinued his work in Mid- Wales, is said to hare been ''noted 
to be a great enemy to the outlaws and thieres of his time, 
who robbed in great numbers in the mountains of Mont- 
gomeryshire, for the suppressinge of whom he went both 
day and night to the places where they were."' The 
traditions of the Wynn and Herbert families are amply 
confirmed by references in the State Papers, and by the 
poems of contemporary Welsh bards. It will be the aim 
of this paper to describe tiie steps by which this startling 
change in the condition of Wales, and in the character of 
the people, was effected in so short a time. Whatever 
view be taken of the wisdom of the general policy of 
Henry YIU, it cannot be denied that in the case of Wales 
the statesmanship of those who conceived and carried out 
a novel and audacious experiment was triumphantly vin- 
dicated. 

There is one curious feature which distinguishes the 
union of Wales with England from that of Scotland and 
that of Ireland. It is notorious that the Act of union of 
1801 was never popular in Ireland. It was passed through 
the Irish Parliament with difficulty, and it has remained 
a festering sore in the political and social life of the people. 
Nor was the Scottish Act of Union popular at the time in 
Scotland. Burton has shown how, for one or two genera- 
tions, it was bitterly resented by nearly all classes. 
Smollett, in the middle of the eighteenth century, and Sir 
Walter Scott, in the early years of the last century, 
detested it. Scotland became reconciled to the Union 

* Lord Herbert's Autobioyraphy, Ward and Lock's edition, pp. 14-16. 
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only when it became prosperous. It was the effect of the 
commercial clauses that made incorporation with the 
"predominant partner" tolerable. "The sacrifice of a 
nationality", observes Lecky,* "is a measure which 
naturally produces such intense and such enduring discon- 
tent that it never should be exacted unless it can be 
accompanied by some political or material advantages that 
are so great, and at the same time so evident, as to prove 
a corrective." 

The Union of Wales with England was never unpopular 
in Wales. There are, indeed, indications that the English 
Parliament and English ministers were somewhat doubt- 
ful of its wisdom and uncertain of its effect. In Wales 
itself it was heartily welcomed, and in the course of the 
four centuries that have since elapsed there has never been 
a petition, or an application, or a demand from the people 
of Wales for its repeal. If tradition is to be relied on, 
the Union was a boon that was granted to Wales at the 
request of certain enlightened Welshmen of that age. 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, in his History of the Reign of 
Henry VIII^ sets out at length a curious address, or 
petition, which is said to have been despatched to the 
King. It is not known who the author or authors of the 
petition may have been. As it was, probably, found by 
Lord Herbert among his family papers, it may be con- 
jectured that either his grandfather, Edward Herbert, or 
his great-grandfather. Sir Richard Herbert of Mont- 
gomery, was in some way concerned in it. Nicholas, in 
his Annals of the Counties of WaleSj presumably on the 
authority of Theophilus Jones, the historian of Brecon- 
shire, states that its author was Sir John Price, or Prys, 
of Brecon : — 

* History of England^ vol. ii, p. 803. 
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^Maj it pleMe yoor Highnww, 

^We, on the pmrt of jour HighnesMs «Bbj ect 
ibst poriioD of the island vfaich our inTBden fini eaDed Wales» 
must humbljr prostrate at jonr îligtìfìfiiirw feet, do crave to be 
recetre^l and adopted into the same lawm. and pririlegea. wliicli 
yonr other sabjecta enjoy : Neither shall H hîiiâer ns («e hope) 
that we have lived so long under oar own. For as they vere 
Ixith enacted by aathority of oar andeot lav>gÎTersy and obeyed 
for msny snccessions of ages, we trust your Highness will 
pardon ai>. if we thought it neither easy nor safe so suddenly 
to relinquish them. We shall not presume yet to oompsie them 
with these now used, and less shall we contest how good and 
equal in themselves they are. Only if the defotce of them and 
our liberty against the Romans. Saxons, and Danes for so 
many hundred years, and lastly against the Normans, as lon^c 
as they pretended no title but the sword, was thought just and 

honourable, we presume it will not be infamous now. 

So that we crave pardon, Sir, if we ray it was fit for the honour 
of your dominions that some part of it should never be con- 
quered. We then in the name of whatsoever in your 
Highnesses possession hath in any age held out against all 
invaders, do here voluntarily resign and humble ourselves to 
that sovrignty, which we acknowledge so well invested in 
your Highness. Nor is this the first time ; we have always 
attended on occasion to unite ourselves to the greater and 
better parts of the island. 

''But as the kings of this realm, weary of their attempts in 
person against us did formerly give not only our country to 
those who could conquer it, but permitted them jtcra regalia 
within their several precincts ; so it was impossible to come to 
an agreement, while so many that undertook this work usurped 
martial and absolute power and jurisdiction in all they acquired 
without establishing any equal justice. And that all offenders 
flying from one lordship marcher (for so they were termed) to 
another did both avoid the punishment of the law, and easily 
commit those robberies which formerly tainted the honour of 
our parts. So that until the rigorous laws not only of the 
several conquerors of England, but the attempters on our 
parts, were brought to an equal moderation, no union, how 
much soever affected by us, could ensue. 

"Therefore, and not sooner, we submitted ourselves to 
Kdward the first, a prince who made both many and equaller 
laws than any before him, therefore we defended his son 
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Edward the second, when not only the English forsook him, 
but ourselves might have recovered our former liberty, had we 
desired it. Therefore we got victories for Edward the third, 
and stood firm during all the dissensions of this realm to his 
grandchild and successor Richard the second. Only if some 
amongst us resisted Henry the fourth, your Highness may 
better suppose the reason than we tell it, though divers for- 
rigners openly refusing to treat with him as a sovreign and 
lawful prince, have sufficiently published it. We did not 
yet decline a due obedience to Henry the fifth, though in 
doubtful times, we cannot deny but many refractory persons 
have appeared. Howsoever, we never joined ourselves with 
the English rebels or took occasion thereby to recover our 
liberty, though in Richard the second*s time, and during all 
the civil wars betwixt Lancaster and York, much occasion 
was given. For adhering to the House of York, which we 
conceived the better title, we conserved our devotion still to 
the Crown, until your Highnesses father*s time, who (bearing 
his name and blood from us) was the more cheerfully assisted 
by our predecessors in his title to the ciown, which your High- 
ness doth presently enjoy. And thus. Sir, if we gave anciently 
proof of a generous courage in defending our laws and country, 
we have given no less proof of a loyal fidelity since we first 
rendered ourselves. In so much that we may truly affirm, that 
after our acceptance of the condition given us by Edward the 
first, we have omitted no occasion of performing the duty of 
loving subjects. Neither is there anything that comforts us 
more than that all those controversies about succession (which 
so long wasted thii land) are determined in your Highnesses 
person, in whom we acknowledge both Houses to be happily 
united. 

" To your Highness therefore we offer all obedience, desiring 
only that we may be defended against the insults of our 
malignant censurers. For we are not the offspring of the run- 
away Britains (as they term us) but natives of a country which, 
besides defending itself, received all those who came to us for 
succours. Give us then. Sir, permission to say that they wrong 
us much who pretend our country was not inhabited before 
them, or that it failed in a due piety, when it was so hospitable 
to all that fled thither for refuge: Which also will be more 
credible when it shall be remembered that even our highest 
mountains furnish good beef and mutton, not only to all the 
inhabitants, but supply England in great quantity. We humbly 
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beseech your Highness therefore that this note may be taken 
from us. As for our langua(;;e, though it seems harsh, it is that 
yet which was spoken anciently^ not only in this island but in 
France ; some dialects whereof therefore remain still amongst 
the Bas-Bretons there^ and here in Cornwall. Neither will any 
man doubt it when he shall find those words of the ancient 
Gaulish language repeated by the Latin authors, to signify the 
same thing amongst us to-day : Nor shall it be a dispan^gement 
(we hope) that it is spoken so much in the throat, since the 
Florentine and Spaniard afifect this pronunciation, as believing 
words that sound so deep proceed from the heart. So that if 
we have retained this language longer than the more northern 
inhabitants of this island (whose speech appears manifestly to 
be a kind of English, and consequently introduced by the 
Saxons) we hope it will be no imputation to us : your High- 
ness will have but the more tongues to serve you : It shall not 
hinder us to study English, when it were but to learn how we 
might the better serve and obey your Highness: To whose 
laws we most humbly desire again to be adopted, and doubt 
not, but if in all countries the mountains have afforded as 
eminent wits and spirits as any other part, ours also by your 
Highnesses good favour and emplo3rment may receive that 
esteem." 

The reason for the instantaneous and permanent popu- 
larity of the Union in Wales lay in the fact that it did not 
entail any "sacrifice of nationality", as was to some 
extent the case with Scotland and Ireland. Wales 
became, for the first time, a coherent and organised 
country ; before that time it was not even a geographical 
expression. It might have been expected that Welshmen, 
whose devotion to their mother-tongue has always been 
profound and passionate, would have resented its super- 
session as the official language of the Principality by 
English. The reference in the preamble of the Act of 
Union to the Welsh tongue is not flattering or even true, 
and there can be little doubt that neither King Henry nor 
his ministers regarded with any great measure of forbear- 
ance the prolongation of its life. On the other hand, we 
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need not suppose that the ostracism of the vernacular 
tongue was as complete in official circles as it afterwards 
became. The Justices of the Peace who were entrusted 
with the task of administering the law were probably 
nearly all Welsh-speaking Welshmen, for the gentry of 
Wales, only abandoned "the old fair treasure of their 
native speech" in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.* 
Gerard mentions the fact that one of his judicial colleagues 
on the Court of the Marches knew Welsh, and Elizabeth's 
ministers early became impressed with the desirability of 
having Welsh-speaking judges in Wales. Sir John Price, 
the champion and inspirer of the Act of Union, was the 
author of the first book ever printed in Welsh.' Queen 
Elizabeth, acting under the advice of Sir William Cecil, 
himself the third in descent from a genuine old Welsh 
family — the Seisyllts of Allt-yr-ynys — was a patron of 
Welsh letters. Early in her reign the Scriptures were 
ordered to be translated into Welsh. "If it please God 
once to send them the Bible in their owne language, 
according to the godlie lawes alreadie established," wrote 
Dr. Powel, in his Preface to the History of Cambria^ "the 
countrie of Wales will be comparable to anie countrie in 
England." Within a few years his pious wish was fulfilled. 
Bishop Morgan's Welsh Bible appeared in 1688, and it (for 
it became the foundation of the Authorised Version of 
1622) has remained ever since the canon of Welsh prose. 
Dr. Johnson, in his Tour in the Hehrides^^ stated that in his 
time (1773) "there were lately some who thought it reason- 

* Lord Herbert of Cherbury, for example, was sent to the wilds of 
Denbighshire in order that he might learn Welsh in his boyhood. 

2 Oil Synioyr pen pob CymerOj printed in London, 1646. For an 
excellent account of Sir John and the proofs of his authorship of the 
first Welsh book, see J. II. Davies's edition of Oil Syntcyr in the Guild 
of Graduates Series (Jarvis and Foster, Bangor). 

8 At p. 8Ö. 
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able to refuse them (the Highlanders) a vei-Biuri of the Holy 
Scriptures that they might have no monument of their 
native tongue ", Maurice Kyffin, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
mentions that he had Lit^lj come across a cleric in an 
Eisteddfod, who uttered similar "devilish" sentimentä 
about Welah*^ Buti fortunately, the statesmen of Eliza- 
beth took a more generous and enlightened view of the 
part which the language should play in the national life of 
Wales. 

Siinilarlyj it might have been expected that Welshraen 
would have preferred to cling to the old laws and customs 
of the country than to adopt a strange system of land 
tenure and a law of inheritance to which they were averse. 
But though the Welsh peasant has never quite grasped 
the conditions of English land tenure or appreciated the 
justice or utility of the law uf primogeniture, there never 
has been any feeling of hostility to the Union because it 
was accompanied by these changes. Never, indeed, was 
there such a violent change effected with so little resistance. 
The Welsh are essentially a conservative race, who are 
keenly sensitive to the living influence of the past. Yet 
they passively allowed King Henry to break with ftome, 
to dissolve the monasteries, and to alter the religious ser- 
vices, to place the Welsh language under an oflicial ban, 
to extirpate the old Welsh laws and customs, and to revo- 
lutionise the whole social and political condition of tlie 
country, without a protest or a murmur. The reason for 
this tame acceptance of their Sovereign's will was twofold. 
First, there was the passionate loyalty to the Welsii 
dynasty, a far more potent force with Welshmen of the 
sixteenth century than we are sometimes disposed to 
credit, **A1I the waters of Wye will not wash away your 

* At p. x\y in the *' Preface to the Readier'* in \m íhýìpmtd FfyfÌ4 
EtflìPÿs Lûéÿr, Ouikl of Graduates Kepriiits, lííOB (Jarvis and Foster). 
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Majesty's Welsh blood ", exclaimed Fluellen to Henry V. 
What was a jest to the playwright was sober earnest to 
the countrymen of the Tudors. Secondly, these changes 
were accompanied by those ^^material and political advan- 
tages '* which are said to act as a "corrective" in such 
cases. Wales, even more than England, had suffered from 
**lack of governance" in the fifteenth century : — 

"Ni a roem yr awr yma 
Dreth aur am lywodraeth dda,** ^ 

wearily exclaimed Llawdden, in the midst of the unrest of 
the Wars of the Boses. "Good government " was what 
Wales wanted, and it was a source of peculiar pride to 
Welshmen that they obtained it from a Welsh dynasty. 

George Owen, who understood Wales and Welshmen as 
few men have done, comments on the paradox of a con- 
servative people accepting, with cordial readiness, the 
gravest changes in their estate. In his Dialogue an the 
Government of Wales* he makes Bartholl draw his interlocu- 
tor's attention to this singular fact. 

"Bar: 1 much marvaile how upon the first alteracion of the govern- 
ment of Wales (when King Henry VIII utterlie aboh'shed 
the Welsh lawes and brought in the English lawes) the counties 
received the same quietlie and w^^out great grudging and some 
rebellion : for new government and alteration of auntient lawes 
is not easily receaved into any common wealth w^ut tumultes, 
and innovation in government is accounted very dangerous in a 
common wealth. And yet I heare not of you y^ Wales repined 
at altering their Lawes or inducing a new government." 

** Demetus : So it is dangerous to alter any thing in a well governed 



* *'We would give this hour a gold tax for good government." 
« P.91, Part iii,of Oicen's Pembrokeshire. Cf. also Ibid,, p. 53: "Wheras 
before the sayd statute of Henry VIII wee in Wales had no such 
officers (as J.P.*s), nor any o" man almost of o' Nation that bare any 
authoritye in the comon-wealth. But such officers as wee had in 
Wales were for the most part straungers of other cnntreys lyving on 
the spoyle of the poor afflicted Welshmen." 
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Commonwealth siieh aa Wiiles thfìn was not. But to sutih aa 
live in bondagtj and Hiavurio, itjnovacions and alt^racions from 
Crueltîu to Justice are awoet and pleasant: and then we y*' poore 
Wülshmen y* were crnellre oppressed by o' governors, I mean 
the Strangers that were Stewanis Justices Sherifes and others , 
who had law to jndg as pleased them, and not to justîíìe as we 
claiMsrviid, wore very glad of those new lawea, and embraced the 
same w'** joyfuU hartes : and this caused thoflo Lnwes to be re- 
ceaved no íjnietlîe, when^ in tiraea past many a bîoudie battiiile 
was fought liefûro they receaved the cruell English Lawes and 
Lawgiver» where w^ they were oppressed." 



Wales after the Conquest, 

BetVire the reign of Henry Vill the PriacifMilitj of 
Wales was much smaller and less important than it has 
since become. After the fall of Llewelyn, in 1282, the 
Principalitj was annexed to the English Crowiij and 
divided into the "three ancient shires of North Wales", 
viz., Anglesey, CarnarvoTi, and Merioneth. Mint, which 
was at one time a parcel of the palatine county of Chester, 
was finally annexed to Wales in the reign of Edward U. 
Carmarthen and Cardigan, alone of the districts of South 
Wales, became shire-ground in the time of Edward I, with 
their own sheriffs and courte. The rest of Wales was 
called "The Marches", which was governed by one hun- 
dred and forty-three Lords Marchers. These included 
the ancient Welsh principality of Powys, though in one 
respect it seems to ha?e differed from the ordinary Lord- 
ship Marcher. George Owen^ in the Treatise of Lordshtpp» 
Marckem in Wate4Sy' gives an account, which is worth re- 
calling here^ though some doubt is cast on his entire 
accuracy by his most recent and scholarly editor : — '^ 

1 Owen* Pêmòrokêáhtrff Pnrt iii, pp. 154-5. 
* See uot^ 4 on p, 156 of Oiren*s Pmnhrokeskii'E, Part iu, and Eg^rton 
PhillimQre*a liot© on p. 246. 
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** The auncient lord thereof, Griffith y^ sone of Meredith ap 
Blethin, seeing y*" kings of England and y^ other English lords to 
prepare themselves to make a conquest of Wales, in discretion 
and pollicye, submitted himself to Henry y*^ first, & yelded to 
hold all his country of Powys, of y* kings of England in chief, 
as y* English Lords Marchers did, & to do y* king y^ like ser- 
vice . . . Thereupon he was suffered by y® king to enjoye all 
his auncient inheritance in Wales . . . and was by Henry y* 
first created Lord of Powys, and made baron of y® Parliament of 
England, whose heir female, afterwards named Hawis Gkidarne, 
fell to be y® kinges ward .... who bestowed her in marriage 
upon a valiant gentleman of y® kinges named John Charlton. 
... So that, differing in this from many parts of Wales, where 
the Lords Marchers granted new manors to their followers irre- 
spective of the old cantref or commote division, in this lordship 
of Powys, and y* rest of y* auncient members hereof, y* com- 
motes remain intier and whole in bounds, and retayne y* 
auntient names without alteration to this day.** 

A Court Baron was held in each commote^ but there 
was no Manor **holden of yt", no division into knight's 
fees^ carucates, or ploughlands, or oxlands.^ 

Though the ancient tiwjnedd, as well as Cardigan and 
Carmarthen, were held by the Crown after the death of 
Llewelyn, their internal orgranisation was in this respect 
similar to that of Powys. "The like shall you find in all 
y^ principalitye y* lands in y* countreys of Anglesey, Car- 
narvon, Merioneth, Flint, Carmarthen, and Cardigan." 

The distinctive mark of a Lordship Marcher was the 
castle, for it was the badge and symbol that the neigh- 
bouring lands had been won by conquest. "There is scarce 
a castle in Wales, being in number 143 castles, but is 
knowne att this day to have been builded by some English 
lord or other.'" Brevis domini regis nan currit in WcUlia 
was true of all the Lordships Marchers except the county 
palatine of Pembroke, "which was counted part of 
England, and, therefore, called Little England beyond 

1 Owen's Pembrokeshire, Part iii, p. 167. * Ibtd,, p. 171. 
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Wales. Neither was there any sheriff or other officers of y* 
king to execute any of y* kinges writs or precepts in Wales 

Therefore these lordes themselves were forced 

of necessity to execute lawes of soverayne governors over 
their tenants and people in those strange countreys and 
lordships subdued by them."* 

Naturally^ as there were one hundred and forty-ihree 
Lords Marchers exercising semi-regal authority in various 
parts of Wales, great diversity of law and practice pre- 
vailed. 

''The said Lords Marchers, being English lords, executed y* 
English lawes for y* most part within their lordships, and 
brought y' most part of y® lands of y* said lordships to be 
English tenure, and passed y* same according to y* lawes of 
England, viz., by ffine <&c., and such parts as they left to y* 
auncient inhabitants of y^ country to possesse, being for y^ 
most part y^ barrenest soiles, was permitted by some lordes to 
be holden by y^ old Welsh custome as to passe y® same by sur- 
render in court, which they called in their country language 
kof llys^ and ystyn yalen^^ whereof this word of ystynnol was de- 
rived, and where such custome was permitted, there is noe deed 
to be found of any lands of that nature before .... They 
brought in y« execution of y* English lawes in every Lordship 
Marcher in Wales, saving that they permitted unto y* auncient 
tenants certeyn poynts of y<^ old Welsh lawes, which were nothing 
noysome to y^ lords nor repugnant to y* lawes of England 
. . . under y^ name of customes, among which was graunted 
y^ use of Gavelkind for parting y*" lands by surrender in court, 
and not by fine, feoffment, and livery of seisin and attumement 
which were ceremonies were never known nor required by 
y** auncient lawes of Wales. . . . This was used onelie amongst 
y* Welshmen that were permitted to enjoye their auncient lands 
in some Lordships Marchers, for y* lordes were not able to 
bring with them sufficient nomber of people to inhabit y^ whole 
countreys they subdued; but where the Lords parted y* 



* Oicen'e Pembrokeshire, Part iii, p. 139. 
2 Co/ Llysy the record of the court. 

5 Estyn iafertf the delivery of the rod. the usual symbol in English 
copyholds. 
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Englishmen yt came with them, and gave them lands, the 
said Welsh customes were not used, but they held all their 
lands according to the lawes of England, and y® eldest sonne 
had y* whole inheritance, and for this cause, in many lordships 
there was a Welsh court for y* Welshmen by themselves, where 
their Welsh customes were observed, and y® Englishmen had 
another court apart for themselves: and in common speech 
among them, y*^ one part is yet to this day called y^ Englishrie 
and y^ other part y*' Welshrie. Examples whereof you shall find 
in Gower ; in Coity Anglicana and Goity Wallia ; and Avan 
Anglicana and Avan Wallicana ; English Talgarth and Welsh 
Talgarth ; and in Narberth . . . Alsoe in Forinseca Kidwelly 
Anglicana and Gomota Kidwelly Wallicana, and Llanstephan 
Dominium Wallicanum and Llanstephan Dominium Anglica- 
num, and in many other lordships in Wales : where you shall 
commonly find y* land in y* one to be of y* Welsh tenure 
and auntientlie was partible betweene brothers and surren- 
dered in court, and in y* other of English tenure, and always 
passed by feoffment and other conveyances att y® common law 
before Wales was shire ground."* 

In other lordships again, though gavelkind prevailed, 
land would pass by feoffment, and not by surrender, and 
these were called ^4ands of English tenure and Welch 
dole". But "many lordes did utterly extirpat both Welsh 
lawes and Welsh dole, and wrought all as in England : 
and these matters and customes were permitted or denied 
in every lordship as pleased y* first conquerors thereof". 

Cells of St. John of Jerusalem did not originally have 
the same privileges as Lords Marcher» by conquest, but 
gradually by grant and custom they attained a like position. 
^'To hold in capita in Wales in auncient time was sufficient 
to make a Lord Marcher, and of necessity the Lord thereof 
was forced to take upon him y« regall authority of a Lord 
Marcher." 

The greatest of the Lordships Marchers were the County 
Palatine of Pembroke and the lordship of Glamorgan, 

* Owen's Pembrokeshire, Part iii, pp. 144-7. 




which were orga^iibed on the sume ììn^s as Engltl 
counties* The county of Pembroke was, howevefj less 
extensive than the EiigHsh-spealdûg part of modern 
Pembrokeshire, It did not include Laiophey, Harerford- 
westj Walwjn's Castle, Slebecli^ and Nar berth. Dewis- 
land was under the Bishop, and Kemuies waa a geparate 
lordship,* It had one limitation which did not apply to 
any other Lordship Marcher— the king's writ ran through 
its territory. The lordship of Glamorgan wai also smaller 
than the modern county. The lordship of Gower waa 
outside its bonndaries as well as the "Blainau", the hill 
districts where the Welsh dwdt under their own chiefs 
and enjoyed their own laws and customs. The Lordship, 
from the time when Robert of Gloucester married Fitz- 
hamon's daughter, became an appanage of the great 
western earldom. The Lordship proper, the Corpus 
Comitatusj consisted of thirty-six knight's fees which did 
suit to the castle of Cardiff, where the sberiff held his 
monthly court, and the Chancellor on tlie day following 
for "matters of conscience". The '^members" consisted of 
the twelve chief lordships, which had like regal jurisdic- 
tion, except that a writ of error lay to the Chancery of 
Glamorgan, and that the suitors, and not the presiding 
officer, were judges. The possessions of the Cathedral of 
Llandaff and of the religious houses were also held of tl^y 
Lord» who even claimed to have the gift of the bishoprid^| 

The towns were few, small, and of little importance. 
They sprang up around the baronial castle, and partook 
more of the character of Engflish gfarrisona than of cent 



tre^ 



' Tout's ♦* Welali Shiree", Y C^mmrofit^r, vol. ix, pt, li. 

3 Toutj supra, and see ati inntritctive and leartied article by 
Henry Owen^ *' English Law in Wales and the Marches," T Cymmrodot, 
vt>L xiv. As to the cinini to the ^ift of thü sẅe. pẅ J, E. Morj 
WeisA Wars of Edirm^ I. 
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of trade and commerce. "Although most of the inhabi- 
tants of those towns are become now more Welsh in 
language and manner of living", wrote George Owen, in 
his Treatise of the Lordshipps Marchers^ "yet doe manje 
retayne y English names, and most places about those 
townes doe give great libertyes to Englishmen of those 
townes."* Some years earlier, in 1687, John Penry, the 
first Welsh Nonconformist, said that "there is never a 
market town in Wales where English is not as rife as 
Welsh". They held their liberties by charter from their 
lords, and were governed by mayors and bailifiEs, or by 
stewards. 

The existence of so many Lords Marchers, armed with 
such absolute authority,'* was a source of grave danger 
both to the King's power and to the good condition of the 
people of Wales. So powerful, indeed, did the Lords 
Marchers become, that, to an extent hardly appreciated 
by English historians, they turned the scale in every 
political crisis in England,^ and made and unmade dynas- 
ties at their caprice. Edward I was strong enough to 
maintain some semblance of authority over them. The 
first statute of Westminster (3 Edw. I, c. 17) enacted that 
the King who is sovereign Lord over all shall do right 
there (t.e., in the Marches) unto such as will complain, 
and after the death of Llewelyn, he showed that he did 
not intend them to be mere idle words. He actively inter- 

^ (hoerCs Pembrokeshire^ Part iii, p. 168. Cf. Ibid., p. 103. 

* For the powers of the Lords Marchers, see Dr. Owen's article on 
** English Law in Wales and the Marches/* Y Cymmrodor, vol. xiv. 

' Morris, WeUk Wars of Edward /, p. 221. *'Such a position [as 
Lord of Glamorgan] influenced the Glare's status as a feudal baron of 
England. A baron who owed to the King the service of more than 
four hundred and fifty knights, in addition to being Lord of 
Glamorgan, simply held the balance of power in any crisis against 
the Crown." 

F 
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fered in the dispute which had arisen between the Earl of 
Gloucester as Lord of Glamorgan and the Earl of Uereford, 
and decided it as judge, as if the two earls were onlj 
ordinary subjects.* Edward III, who had in earlj life 
experienced the dangers that might arise to the English 
throne from the over-grown power of the Mortimers and 
the other Lords Marchers, enacted (28 Edw. HI, c. 2) that 
<^all the Lords of the Marches of Wales shall be per- 
petually attending and annexed to the Crown of England, 
as they and their ancestors have been at all times past, and 
not to the Principality of Wales". He, like his grand- 
father, was determined to show that the King had more 
than a mere semblance of authority over his subjects in 
the Marches. In 1331 he sent commissioners to inquire 
into the acts of Eichard de Peshale and Alinia, his wife, 
the daughter and heiress of William de Breos, the Lord of 
Gower.' But such occasional exercises of feudal suzerainty 
were not sufficient to keep the authority of the Lords 
Marchers within bounds. Mr. Justice Stephen' aptly 
compares their position to that of ^'the small rajahs to 
whom much of the territory of the Panjab and North 
West Provinces still belong". Twenty-one of them sat in 
Parliament in virtue of their Welsh lordships in the reigns 
of the first three Edwards, although, so destructive had 
been their wars, in the time of George Owen, **onlie 
Abergavenny att this day still continueth his place and 
name, and in j^ line and blood of y* first conqueror 
thereof".* In the meantime they had played their 

^ For a detailed and interesting account of Edward*8 attempt to 
curb the powers and privileges of the Lords Marchers by taking ad- 
vantage of the feud between the two Earls, see c. vi of J. E. Morris's 
WeUh Wars of Edward L 

2 Clark's Cartae et alia Muniment a de Olamorganj i, 279-282, 

3 History of Criminal Law, 

* " Treatise of Lordshipps Marchers in Wales," Owen's Pemb., iii,p. 170. 
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vigorous and decisive part in the affairs of England. The 
House of York derived its chief support from Wales and 
the Marches/ where, as heirs to the Mortimers, they were 
not only the most powerful of the Lords Marchers, but as 
the descendants of Gladys Ddu, the daughter of Llewelyn 
the Great, they were regarded with singular affection by 
Welsh bards and people. Henry Bolingbroke was not 
only Duke of Lancaster, and in that capacity a Lord 
Marcher, but as Earl of Hereford he owned vast 
possessions in a district which was largely Welsh,* and 
which was claimed to be under the jurisdiction of the 
Court of the Marches in late Stuart times. Warwick the 
King-maker was head of the great Marcher house of 
Neville ; the Duke of Buckingham was Lord of Brecknock 
as well as chief justice and chamberlain of South and 
North Wales, and his undoing was largely due to his 
failure to enlist the co-operation of Ehys ap Thomas 
in his adventure ;' and the later phases of the Wars 
of the Boses were to some extent a contest for 
supremacy in Wales and the Marches of the Yorkish 
and Lancastrian Earls of Pembroke. In truth, the 
Wars of the Roses were to an unsuspected degree a 
March quarrel. The political motive for their outbreak 
has always been regarded as inadequate. The ambition of 
Eichard of York, and the fiery spirit of his son Edward, 
may account for the part they played ; but why should 
they have succeeded in embroiling all England in their 
rivalry with the House of Lancaster? The key to the 
mystery lies in the politics of the Welsh Marches. There 

* See, e,g,f the Petition to Hen. VIII, supra. 

^ For a detailed and curious account of the English conquest 
of West Herefordshire see Mr. Egerton Phillimore in Otoen's Pernor., 
Part iii, pp. 264-276. 

3 See Gairdner's Richard III, p. 219. 

Pa 
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the Baruiiö LlîilÌ been liccuötüined to private wars, Af t€ 
the rebellioD of Glendower the country had never settled 
down ; the Kitig*s authority waa shadowyj unreal, and 
seldom enforced; each Lord Marcher did what geeixied 
good ill his own eyes, Henry of Lancaöter and Eichar^^ 
of York were rivals in the Marches, and the Wars of tb^l 
Roses were oniy March wars on a larger scale. The 
majority of the persons who were prominently engaged in 
them were Marcher lords, or they held similar positions 
on the Scottish march. The troops employed were very 
largely drawn from the marches of Wales. The scale was 
unally turned when Welshmen withdrew from tJieir tradi- 
tional loyalty to the House of York and transferred their 
allegiance to Lancaster, Had Prince Edward been spared 
after Tewkesburyj the course of English history would 
have been different» By his death Henry Tudor, '^Aí/ 
Oadwaladr^ paladr 'pêr''\ " of the line of Cadwahidr of thç 
beautiful shaft ", became the representative of the Houa 
of Lancaster. Howel Aerddren, in his "Ode to Patrick* 
sang — ' 

''Thy deacent was purer tbtin Baron or Duke's^ for it ftil 
from & Brito», 

''The Weinh will all flock to thee^— suhfliio thou Englantl 
despuil her men/* 



The chance of avenging the Conquest of 1282 and of 

placing a Welshman of the royal line on the EngHsh 
thmne was sufficient to rally all Welshmen to the Lan- 
castrian standard. Hitherto they had been fighting for 
feudal lord or baron j for a Mortimer, for a NeTÌlle, or 
a Fitz-alan. At Bos worth they fought for a kinsman 



I 

I 



iotl^^ 




1 Aberyfltwyth MSâ. 1 am indebted for this and other citati 
from t\i^ fifteenth century poets to an escceUent uupubUahed paper 
by Mr. W. Garmon Jonea^ of Liverpool Uuiveraity, on ** Wnlëi in the 
Fifteenth Cniturÿ\ 
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Glyndwr, a prince descended from the royal stock of 
North and South Wales. The force of the popular enthu- 
siasm carried the Welsh chiefs and the Lords Marchers 
on its sweeping tide. Buckingham plotted against Eichard, 
and fled to his tenants at Brecon when pursued by the 
wrath of the King. Ehys ap Thomas of Dinevor, whose 
grandfather, GriflBth ap Nicholas, had fallen for the White 
Eose at Mortimer's Cross, cast aside the prejudices of his 
youth and cordially espoused the cause of Henry Tudor, 
No one can read the account of the landing of Henry at 
Milford Haven, of his progress through Wales gathering 
adherents, and of his crowning triumph at Bosworth Field, 
without being impressed with the fact that without the 
enthusiasm of his countrymen such an adventure would 
have been impossible. It is estimated that the total 
number of men whom Henry commanded at Bosworth was 
only five thousand.^ He had had no time to collect troops 
in England, even had he been able to levy any adherents. 
The fortnight that had elapsed since his landing had 
mainly been spent in Wales. Lord Stanley, though married 
to Henry's mother, took no part in the battle. Sir William 
Stanley's desertion, which turned the fortune of the day, 
brought the Welshmen of North Wales to the support of 
their countryman. Sir William's subsequent career shows 
that he was no keen partisan of the Tudor. It is no wild 
conjecture that his desertion of Eichard was due to the 
temper of his Welsh followers. For months before the 
Welsh bards had been exhorting their countrymen to fight 

* Gairdner*8 Richard Illy p. 235. Of these, according to Polydore 
Virgil, five hundred had joined at Newport (Salop) under Sir Gilbert 
Talbot. What means Henry employed to gather Welsh troops may 
be inferred from a very curious letter which he sent to his kinsman 
John ap Meredith on his landing at Milford Haven, and which is 
given in Wynne's History of the Oicydir Family , pp. 55-6. 
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for the Tudor. In their mystical ^^hrudiuu", or rliymiog 
propheciesj they had predicted the victory of Henry* He 
was the gmiidoon of Oweu Tudor, and was not Owen of the 
Bed Hand to return from over seas to delivep his coimtrj- 
men — 

*^Tamo the Saxoii, forgive not one aingk traitor. 
When tlie Bull comoíí from the far land of Imttle, 
Let thu far-aplitting spisar aheil the blood of the Saxon on the 

BtubblG." 

Such was the spirit of the exhortations which were 
addressed hy the bards to their eager countrymenp In 
England Henry Tudor might be accepted as the repre- 
sentative of the Red Rose. To Welshmen he was one of 
their own race. One of the three standards^ under which 
he fought at Bosworth was tlie Red Dragon of Wales. 
Englishmen might regard his marriage with Elizabeth 
Plant^geuet as the union of the two roses. Welshmen 
regarded it as the union of the descendant of the Lord 
Rhys of Dinevor with the heiress of Llewelyn the Gi'eat.' 

* The iirst banner was emblazoneil with the figure of St, Goor^ce, 
the secontl with the Red Dragon of Oatlwaladr, "a red fiery dra|çon 
beaten iipo» white and green Barcanet'^ (Hall, 423), and the third 
with the dim cow of the Tudors. 

^ The following table shows the Tudor descent from Lord Eliys ;-^ 
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Henry himself was careful to foster this idea. He refused 
to base his title to the English throne only or mainly on 
his Lancastrian descent, or his Torkish marriage, or his 
Parliamentary title. He claimed the crown of England 
by right of conquest. Alone of English sovereigns he was 
crowned on the field of battle. His first act on entering 
London was an assertion of his title by conquest. "He 
went first into St. Paul's Church, where, not meaning 
that the people should forget too soon that he came in by 
battle", said Bacon,* "he made ofEertory of his standards, 
and had orizons and Te Deum sung." Henry's insistence 
on his title by conquest has puzzled English historians, 
from Bacon downwards, who have chosen to regard his 
accession as the natural and inevitable outcome of the 
Wars of the Boses. Henry himself never forgot his 
Welsh blood, or the services which his countrymen 
rendered to him at the crisis of his fortunes. After 
ascending the throne he sent a commission to Wales to 
inquire into and publish his Welsh descent.* This is said 
to have been due to his sensitiveness to the charge that he 
was of a mean and ignoble lineage. It is more probable 
that he wished to proclaim to the world that he was 
descended from the Welsh princely line, and to conciliate 
the Welsh by showing that a scion of the house of 
Cadwaladr sat on the English throne. Mr. Pollard' has 
revived an old legend that the Tudors "were a Welsh 
family of modest means and doubtful antecedents. They 
claimed, it is true, descent from Cadwaladr, and their 

* Bacon's Henry VII, Spedding's edition, vol. vi, p. 32. 

' For the pedigree of the Tudors, as found by the Commissioners, 
see Powers History of Cambria. 

3 Pollard's Henry VIII, p. 5. Hall makes King Richard, in his 
address to his troops at Bosworth, call him ''an unknown Welshman, 
whose father I never knew, nor him personally saw''. 
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pedigree was as long and quite as veracious as most Welsh 
genealogies." It is, perhaps, little to the purpose to trace 
in detail the Tudor line. Suffice it to say that the Tudors 
were descended, though not in the male line, from the old 
Welsh princes, that their antecedents were not doubtful, 
and that whatever Mr. Pollard may think of Welsh 
genealogies, those who have constantly to use and test 
them have arrived at a very different conclusion as to their 
trustworthiness, until they reach the dim and distant 
centuries of the Christian era. What is of interest is 
that Henry should have been anxious to proclaim his 
Welsh descent. He called his eldest son Arthur after 
the Cymric national hero. A foreign writer, writing in 
1500, said of the Welsh that "they may now be said 
to have recovered their former independence, for the 
most wise and fortunate Henry VII is a Welshman".* 
Henry VII did not feel secure on his throne for many 
years. Bacon remarks that he never slaked in his hostility 
to the House of York. When the impostors, Lambert 
Simnel and Perkin Warbeck, invaded the realm, it was to 
Wales that he largely turned for support.* England had 
become to a large extent a settled country. Even the 
destructive Wars of the Eoses had hardly affected the 
common people. So little interest was there felt in the 
quarrel that in the decisive and final battle of the war only 
some ten thousand combatants were engaged. But Wales 
was in different case. It was given up to the pursuit of 
arms as a profession. The restrictive acts of Henry IV, 
passed during and after the rebellion of Glendower, had 
remained a dead letter. They were only meant to apply 

' An Italian Relation of the Island of Englandy published by the 
Camden Society. 

^ See the account given in the Cambrian Register of Sir Rhys ap 
Thomas's conduct during the Simnel insurrection. 
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to the old possessions of the Prince of Snowdon, and few 
will now be found to deny that they were tUtra vires. The 
domains of the Lords Marchers were untouched by them. 
It is difficult to estimate whether the '^ancient counties** 
or the districts under the Lords Marchers were the most 
disturbed and distracted in the fifteenth century. In the 
previous century Dafydd ap Gwilym, and even lolo Goch, 
who became the bard of Glyndwr, sang of a peaceful and 
industrious Wales. The rebellion of Glyndwr, the French 
Wars, and the Civil Wars that followed, had thrown the 
whole country into confusion and anarchy. The History 
of the Qwydir Family describes what took place in 
Carnarvon, which was **shire ground". In the time of 
Henry VIII Bishop Eowland Lee complained that Cardigan 
and Merioneth, though shire-ground, were not less dis- 
turbed than the Marches. In the anarchy that prevailed 
each Lord Marcher had become a semi-independent king- 
let, who maintained a large retinue of armed followers. 
A malefactor had only to fly over the border of his lordship 
to be welcomed with open arms by a neighbouring Lord 
Marcher. "The government and royall jurisdiction of y* 
said Lords Marchers (which was in most places executed 
most injuriouslie by bad partial 1 and covetous ministers) 
was found to be most noysome and rather a cause to urge 
ye subjects to rebell than to preserve and keep in quiet- 
ness y*' country people.'" In England, Henry VII dealt 
vigorously with great nobles who kept too many retainers. 
In Wales he did nothing. He allowed Ehys ap Thomas 
to become the most powerful man that South Wales had 
produced since the Lord Ehys. Sir Rhys's whole force 
was always at the King's command, whether it was to put 
down a pretender or to aid his sovereign over seas. 

* Description of Wales, p. 20. 
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Henry VII never forgot that Wales was the most martial 
portion of his realm ; he tried to attach it to himself by 
appeals to its racial pride ; and ^'gave in chardge to his 
soone Prynce Henry that he showld have a spetiall care 
for the benefitt of his owne Nation and Countrymen the 
Welshmen".* 

The Couet op the Council op the Marches. 

The first attempt to bring Wales into better order was 
made in the reign of Edward IV. True to the Yorkist 
policy of "governance", Edward determined to establish a 
Court in the Marches of Wales which would put down 
lawlessness with a strong hand, and, by bringing near to 
the people something in the nature of a centralised govern- 
ment, help to remove some of the evils under which the 
land was groaning. That the people of Wales, then as 
now, were amenable to good government is apparent from 
the complaints of the bards who, martial though they were, 
showed that they were yearning for the dawn of better 
days. ^^Nifyn un dyn ofni Duw^\ "there is none that will 
fear God", was the bitter complaint of Dafydd Llwyd ap 
Llewelyn. The story of the foundation of the Court of 
the Council of the Marches was sketched by Dr. Powel 
in his History of Cambria in 1584. Dr. Powel was in 
touch with Sir Henry Sidney and the other officials of the 
Court, and his account must have been derived from 
intimate contact with those that h.ad made a study of its 
history. At all events it is certain that recent investi- 
gations have not materially corrected any statements made 
by the old historian, or added appreciably to our infor- 
mation.^ 

* George Owen's Dialogue in Oicen's Pembrokeshire, Part iii, p. 89. 
2 The first attempt in recent times to investigate the story of "The 
Court of the President and Council of Wales and the Marches" was 
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"King Edward the Fourth", said Powel— 

''using much the faithfull service of the Welshmen meant the 
reformation of the estate of Wales, and the establishment of a 
court within that Principalities and therefore he sent the bishop 
of Worcester, and the Earle of Rivers, with the prince of Wales, 
to the countrie, to the end he might understand how to pro- 
ceed in his proposed reformation. But the trowbles and dis- 
quietnesse of his owne subjects, and the shortness of his time 
sufficed him to doo little or nothing in that behalfe."^ 

It is now ascertained that the Prince's Court in the 
Marches was first constituted about the year 1471. But 
Edward IV does not appear to have done much more than 
establish the Court at Ludlow. Of real power the Court 
seems to have had little. The youth of the Prince, the 
novelty of the undertaking, and the indifference of the 
King, combined to make it of little importance in the 
«estate of Wales". 

Henry VII, like his predecessor, "using much the 
faithfull service of the Welshmen", put into effect 
the design of the Yorkist king. In 1493 he sent Prince 
Arthur to hold his court at Ludlow, but it was only 
in 1501 that he began to develop his policy. In that 
year he sent a remarkable man, William Smyth, Bishop 
of Lincoln, to Ludlow as the first real Lord President 
of the Court of the Council of tlie Marches. "This 
Bushope", said Gerard in his "Discourse" already cited, "is 
the first Lord President of Walles found in the Eecordes, 

made by the late Judge David Lewis, whose valuable paper appeared 
in vohime xii of the Cymmrodor Magazine. This was supplemented 
by the extremely interesting "Further Notes" of Mr. Lleufer Thomas 
in the subsequent volume. Dr. Henry Owen s " English Law in Wales 
and the Marches*', which has already been cited, (vol. xiv of the 
Cymmrodor\ also dealt with the same subject. Still later, Miss Skele 
has dealt exhaustively with the whole history of the Court in her 
learned and careful work, entitled, The Council in the Marches of 
Wales, 
* PowePs Historie of Cambna, p. 389. 
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wlio was sent by Henry VII in the seventeenth year 
of his rayne to be Lord President of Prince Arthur's 
Counsaille in the Principalite of Walles and Marches of 
the same. And so continewed Lord President untill the 
4th yare of Henry VIII. He was the founder of Brasenose 
College, Oxford.'" The only record of the powers of the 
Council is to be found in Gerard's "Discourse".' "They 
had instructions geven them which was in effect to 
execute Justice vpon all felons and prayers of Cattell in 
thenglishe adjoyning Counties upon all felonies there or in 
any parte of Wales comitted, to suppresse and ponishe 
by ffyne and ymprisonment Bowtes, Biottes, vnlawfuU 
assemblies, assaultes, affraies, extorc'ons, and exac'cons and 
to heare the complaintes as well of all poor welshe per- 
sonnes oppressed or wronged in any cause as to those 
enhabitinge in thenglish Counties adjoyninge. They had 
aucthoritie by Comission of Oyer and terminer and speciall 
gaole deliverie throughowte Wales and in those Englishe 
counties adjoyninge." 

Dr. Powel adds that among "other wise and expert 
counsellors" the King appointed "Sir Richard Poole, his 
kinsman, which was his cheefe chamberlaine". Sir 
Richard Pole, the father of Cardinal Pole, was the lineal 
descendant of the Princes of Powys,^ and would therefore 

^ His portrait is in the Hall of Brasenose, where he is described as 
" primus Wallie praeses ". 

2 State Papers, Doin.y Eliz., vol. 107, No. 21. 

3 As late as 1534 Martin de Comoca reported that the whole of 
Wales was devoted to the house of Pole. State Papers, vol. vii, 1040. 
The genealogy of the Poles is thus given in the Book of Golden Grove, 
L 1647, now in the Record Office : — 

Owen Cyfeiliog 

Owen 
Sir Gilbei-t Poole, g.-g.-grandfather of 

To 
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have peculiar authority over the Welsh of Mid- Wales. 
Bishop Smith, true to Henry's policy of conciliating the 
Welsh, did not resort to coercive measures. He rather 
endeavoured to win the affection of his master's turbulent 
kinsmen by dispensing hospitality on a lavish scale at the 
Prince's Court, and by making the Welsh chiefs and the 
Lords Marchers feel that Arthur was not the representative 
of an alien authority, but was in reality the Prince of 
Wales. That his administration was at least partially 
successful is evident from the increasing loyalty of Wales. 
"And soe the Government of Wales was continued under 
y® Lords Marcheins until y* time of Hemy VII", wrote 
George Owen, "in whose time y® Welshmen willinglie sub- 
mitted themselves in hart to his highness being patemallie 
of their auncient princes of y* British line, in such sort 
that they who in former times were termede soe disobedient 
to y* crowne of England (and against whom y« kings of 
England promulged such unnaturall and extreame lawes, 
as never did any prince did y^ like against his subjects) 
grewe so quiett that King Henry VIII in his tyme did 
well perceave y* y* people and countrey of Wales might be 
governed by lawes as y® subjects of England, and not by 
thraldome and crueltye used by y*^ Lords Marchers." 

George Owen, however, was speaking after the event. 
There were still many difficulties to be overcome, still many 
ghosts to be laid, before Wales was to be granted the boon 
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of equal treatment with England. With the death of 
Prince Arthur, in 1502, King Henry seems to have lost his 
interest in the Court of the Marches. Young Henry was 
created Prince of Wales in 1503, but he never yisited 
Wales or held his Court in the Marches. Bishop Smith, 
however, remained at his post till Henry VII's death in 
1509. He continued, nominally, as President till his own 
death in 1514, but the latter years of his life were almost 
entirely spent in his diocese of Lincoln. 

There was no break of continuity in the tenure of the 
Presidency. Bishop Smith was succeeded by Bishop Blyth 
of Lichfield, and Bishop Vescie or Voysey of Exeter. Henry 
VIII, in spite of his father's "charge", up to 1526 had 
paid little attention to the affairs of Wales. He had never 
visited the country, the Statute Book was bare even of 
mention of the affairs of the Principality, the Court of 
Ludlow became a mere shadow and a name. The King 
during the first years of his reign seems to have been 
content with playing the royal part in the national 
pageant. As he was willing to allow his foreign and 
domestic policy to be directed by Wolsey, so he was 
content to allow "Father Rhys", as he familiarly called 
Sir Rhys ap Thomas, practically to rule South Wales, 
Sir Rhys not only held the enormous Dinevor estates, 
but he was Chief Justice and Chamberlain of South Wales. 
The rest of Wales and the Marches were administered in 
haphazard fashion as in the days of his father. As long 
as Sir Rhys lived, the power of the Court of Ludlow over 
South Wales was of the most shadowy character. But in 
1525 Sir Rhys ap Thomas died, and with him died the old 
regime. There is nothing so remarkable in the history of 
Henry VIII as the growth of his mind, of his power, and 
of his statesmanlike vigor, almost every year after the first 
dozen joyous, careless years of his reign. It was, no doubt^ 
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the death of Sir Rhys that first directed his attention to 
Wales. He probably knew but little of the internal con- 
dition of the country. There are no records in the earlier 
State Papers of his reign dealing with the Principality. 
But by 1525 the masterful and jealous character of the King 
had begun to assert itself. Several years after. Sir Thomas 
More addressed a prophetic warning to Cromwell about 
the character of the master from whose service More was 
then retiring. "Master Cromwell", he said, "you are now 
entered into the service of a most noble, wise, and liberal 
prince ; if you will follow my poor advice, you shall in 
your counsel-giving to his Grace ever tell him what he 
ought to do, but never what he is able to do. For if a lion 
knew his own strength, hard were it for any man to rule 
him.'" Ever since the fall of Buckingham, Henry was 
learning what he could do. He realised that a despot 
must ever cut the heads of the tallest poppies. Wolsey 
he trusted fully almost to his death; More at one time 
he loved. All that we know of his bearing towards Sir 
Rhys ap Thomas goes to show that he looked upon him 
as a faithful and necessary minister for the government 
of Wales. But, with Sir Rhys's death, Henry's strong, 
vigorous mind began to address itself to the question of 
Wales. His first act was characteristic. He refused to 
continue Sir Rhys's grandson — a young man who was 
married to a daughter of the Duke of Norfolk — ^in his 
offices, but appointed Lord Ferrers of Chartley, afterwards 
the first Viscount Hereford, as his successor. He paid a 
visit in person to Ludlow, accompanied by his daughter 
Mary, who was unofficially styled the Princess of Wales. 
At Ludlow Mary remained till 1528, when she was recalled 
in disgrace owing to the King's divorce proceedings against 

1 Rooper, Life of Sir T, More (ed. 1729), p. 69. 
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her ill-fated mother, Catherine of Arragon. It may be 
that the King's only intention in and after 1525 was to 
curb tlie overweening power of the Dinevor family. But 
there is one reference in the StcUe Papers which suggests 
that already, after the installation of the Princess Mary at 
Ludlow, the King was forming other and greater designs. 
In a letter dated 9 January 1526, Lord Ferrers wrote to 
the Lord President of the Council at Ludlow, that — 

" When his Lordship was first admitted Lord President of the 
Princess's Council, my Lord Legate (Wolsey) instructed the 
writer and others of that Ck)uncil that no subpoenaes should 
be directed into Wales or the Marches, but every cause be 
first tried before the stewards and officers there, the appeal to 
lie afterwards to his Lordship and other Commissioners. 
Subpoenaes are now served in Carmarthen and Cardigan, in 
spite of the proclamations, the like of which was never seen 
before." 

The writer concludes: "And now both shires saith 
plainly that they will not pay one groat at this present 
Candlemas next coming, nor never after, if any man do 
appear otherwise than they have been accumed, but they 
had liever ryn into the woods."* 

It would be interesting to know more of the circum- 
stances attending this complaint. No reference is to be 
found to it later, and it would therefore seem that a stop 
was put to the attempt of the Ludlow Court to exercise 
original jurisdiction over the old counties and the marches 
of Wales. But the fact that the attempt was made, soon 
after the King's visit to Ludlow, is, perhaps, indicative of 
the ulterior object which the King had even then vaguely 
formed, but which was only destined to bring forth fruit 
after many days. Lord Ferrers was not only Chamberlain 
of South Wales, he was also a great Lord Marcher, and 
his letter breathes a spirit of jealousy of the Ludlow 

1 State Papent, Henry VIU. 
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Court's interference in the Marches as well as in the 
Counties of Carmarthen and Cardigan. If Henry had 
formed any such design^ he was constrained by the rapid 
course of great events in England to forego it for the 
time. After the little flash of energy displayed in 1526, 
the Court of the Marches sank once more into lethargy. 
In 1528, when the uncertain position of the Princess Mary 
had no doubt affected the authority of her Council, a 
petition was sent to Ludlow by the bailiff and burgesses 
of Brecon complaining that justice was not kept, that the 
King's tenants were impoverished, and his revenues de- 
cayed. The reply of the Council, while it indicates that 
the state of things was better than it had been, did 
not attempt to deny the facts mentioned in the petition. 

With the insurrection of Rhys ap Griffith at Carmar- 
then, in 1529, it is not proposed to deal here.' The story 
is long and complicated. It served to bring home to the 
King the disorderly condition of the Principality. It 
shewed, too, that the Council of Ludlow was too weak to 
deal with such cases of turbulence. Lord Ferrers, as a 
Lord Marcher, may have disliked to enhance the reputa- 
tion of the Council. It is certain at least that, for what- 
ever reason, the young chief was sent to answer for his 
misdemeanours before the Star Chamber in London. 
That the Council at Ludlow continued to be impotent in 
the face of the growing anarchy in Wales is shown by a 
letter of one Thomas Phillips to Cromwell, in 1531. It is 
interesting because, with the exception of the letters con- 
cerning Rhys ap Griffith's insurrections, it is the first 
intimation the English Government had of the real state 
of things in Wales. In it he pleads that such a Council 
be established in the Marches, that the best officer in 

* For an account of Rhys ap Griffith's **aflfray", see the writer's 
article in I' Cymmrodory vol. xvi. 

G 
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Wales should quake if found in default/ A still more 
important letter, because it pointed out one of the defects 
of the existing system, was sent to Cromwell, in 1533, by 
Sir Edward Croft, an ofBcial of the Council, and Vice- 
Chamberlain of South Wales. Wales, he said, was "far 
out of order", and many murders in Oswestry and Powys 
had gone unpunished, because the President, being a cleric, 
had no power to inflict the penalty of death. He wished 
"some man to be sent down to us to use the sword of 
justice where he shall see cause, throughout the Princi- 
pality. Otherwise the Welsh will wax so wild, it will not 
be easy to bring them to order again.'" In the same year 
Thomas Croft wrote that "more than a hundred have been 
slain in the Marches of Wales since the Bishop of Exeter 
was President there, and not one of them punished ".' 

The prayers of Phillips and of the Crofts were speedily 
answered. In 1584 a man was sent to succeed the Bishop 
of Exeter as Lord President of the Council, who left the 
stamp of his personality upon it and its work, and who 
made the terror of his name felt through all the Marches 
of Wales. Rowland Lee, Bishop of Lichfield, only held 
the office of President for nine years, no long period in the 
life of a nation, but so dominant was his character and so 
unresting his energy that he will ever be regarded as the 
most famous in the list of Presidents, and as the adminis- 
trator who left an abiding impress on the history of 
Wales. Gerard, in his second *' Discourse", describes him. 
as " stowte of nature, readie witted, roughe in speeche, 
not affable to any of the walshrie, an extreme severe 
ponisher of offenders, desirous to gayne (as he did in 
deede) credit with the king and comendac'on for his ser- 
vice".^ Froude states that he was "the last survivor of 

1 State Papersy Honry VIII, vol. v, 991. « y^vi., vol. vi, 210. 

3 Ihid.f 94Ö. * State Papers, Dom., Eliz., vol. 107, No. 10. 
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the old martial prelates, fitter for harness than for bishop's 
robes, for a court of justice than a court of theology, more 
at home at the head of his troopers ch&sing cattle-stealers 
in the gorges of Llangollen than hunting heretics to the 
stake, or chasing formulas in the arduous defiles of con- 
troversy"/ He had come to the fore as Henry's agent in 
the divorce controversy and in the suppression of the 
smaller monasteries. It was believed that it was he that 
.performed the marriage ceremony between the King and 
Anne Boleyn. Though he took the King's side against 
the Pope, he was far removed from Protestantism. One 
of Cromwell's correspondents calls him "an earthly beast, 
a mole, and an enemy to all godly learning into the office 
of his damnation — a papist, an idolater, and a fleshly 
priest".* The stout Bishop laid no claim to superior 
sanctity, or even to any rigid, ceremonious observance of 
the duties of his ecclesiastical position. "I was never 
hitherto in the pulpit", he wrote to Cromwell as late as 
1534. But if he neglected his diocese and his priestly 
functions, he spent the revenues of his see in carrying out 
the duties of his secular office. He was not deterred by 
the old canonical rule that a cleric should not shed blood. 
His extant letters to Cromwell, giving authentic informa- 
tion to the government, betray his qualities and their 
defects. His breezy personality, after the course of nearly 
four centuries, lives in and through them. He is 
thoroughly human, especially in his love for open-air 
sport. We find him sending to his patron a present of 
partridges, doubtless the prize of his own skill. In one 
letter he records that he has "just killed a great buck". 
In another he begs Cromwell to send to him " a warrant 
for a stag in the forest of Wyer". 

* History of England, vol. iii, 229. 
« State Papers, Hen. VIII. 

g2 
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Bowland Lee soon set to show the robbei^s and thieves 

of the borders that he was not afraid to inflict tlie death 

penalty. In July 1534 we find him writings — 

"The Walsho above Schroysbiiry be very besy, and as Ì ath 
informed rloo bryne divers bowses aDcl tloo grett fliaspeles 
whidie cannot be witbowte the consetite of sum heries, whose 
hedea if I tnny kuewe justly the trwnges I shall make ake and 
folew your preceptes, not thayreof to fay I©, god beyng my gooil 
lorde."^ 

By the following year he was able to report that the 
"'Welshmen of Shrewsbury" had been brought *'into a 
reasonable Btaye touching such roberyes and other malef acts 
aa were there used ^\ and that he had " hanged four of the 
best blood in the county of Shropshire*',^ In December 
1635 his activities ranged from Presteign and Hereford to 
Chepstow and Monmouth, In the following month he 
describes with great gusto the hanging of tbievea at Lud- 
low on market tiay, "if he {ûe. the thief) be taken^ he 
playeth his pageant.*' He feels that his stern policy of 
repression has made Iiim a marked man, but he does not 
shrink from the dangers attendant upon his position* 
"Although the thieves have hangid me by imaginacion, 
yet I trusteto be even with them shorteley in very dede/* 
In June IbW he was in Montgomeryshire, where was 
gathered together ^'a certain cluster or company of 
thieves and murderers" whom he was resolved to put 
down. No donbt the rigour of his administration and the 
summariness of his methods have been exaggerated, both by 
contemporaries and by posterity. But the times were rude, 
and justice was at best but roughly administered. We 
may discountj with Froude, the statement that seventy-two 
thousand malefactors suffered the extreme penalty of the 
law in the reign of Henry VIII, but even so careful a 

1 State Papers, Hen, VIII, vol vii, No, 940. 

2 Nov. ii, lŵi5- iitate Papern, vol vii, p- 529, No. 1393. 
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writer as Stiibbs speaks of Henry's "holocausts" of victims/ 
Similarly we may discredit the loose statement of Ellis 
Griffith, a contemporary soldier^ who wrote an account 
of his own times, that under the Bishop's rule five thousand 
men were hanged in the Marches of Wales within the space 
of six years.' When one remembers that the population 
of Wales was only about one-sixteenth of that of England, 
and that these victims were said to have fallen in less than a 
sixth of Henry's reign, the proportion of Welsh malefactors 
becomes incredible. None the less, it is perfectly evident 
that thieves and murderers were hanged in batches, with- 
out regard to persons, and without very much respect for 
the forms of law. Lee was enjoined by Cromwell that 
"indifferent justice must be ministered to poor and rich 
according to their demerits". This injunction he faith- 
fully obeyed, and for the first time since the death of 
Llewelyn the law began to be respected in Wales and the 
Marches. Gerard, in his "Discourse", written thirty-two 
years after the Bishop's death, gives unstinted praise to 
his administration : — 

*^ They spent their holle tyme in travellinge yeerlie eythr 
throiighe Wales or a great parte of the same in causes towch- 
iuge Civil! government, and by that travell knewe the people 
and founde theire disposicon, favored and preferred to 
auctoritie and oilice in theire countreys suche howe meane of 
lyvinge soever they were, as they founde diligente and willinge 
to serve in discoveringe and tryinge owte of offences and 
offendors. Theye likewise deforced and discountenanced 
others, of howe greate callinge and possessions soever they 
were, beinge of contrarie disposicon. This stoute bushoppes 
dealinge and the terror that the vertue of learninge workethe 



» Stubb's Med. and Mod. History, p. 304. 

-^ Dr. Gwenogvryn Evans, in his Introduction (p. x) to the Mostyn 
MSS, published by the Historical MSS. Commission, gives this among 
other tempting extracts from the writings of the Soldier of Calais. It 
is a pity that at least the portion dealing with contemporary events is 
not published and translated. 
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in the subjecte when he perceireth that he is governed under a 
lemed magistrmte, vithin nj or iiij jeres generallie so terrified 
thejme. as the rene feare of jHinishment rather than the 
desire or love that the people hadd to chaunge their walshrie 
wronghte first in theym the obedience there nowe bee grown 
into. Then was this Coonsell and theire prooeedinges as 
moehe feared, rever^iced and hadd in estimacion of the 
walshrie as at this daye the Starre Chamber of the English.'^ 

Without subscribing to eTeiy word of this eulogy of 
the Bishop and his co-adjutors — putting a good deal of it 
down to the natural tendency of the official to magnify his 
office or the institution to which he belongs, and the 
attraction which anything in the shape of ^^strong and 
resolute government*' has for a certain type of mind — it 
bears witness to the indelible mark left by Rowland Lee 
on the administration of Wales. Firm goyemment, 
rigorous administration of justice, and absolute fearless- 
ness in enforcing law and order were indispensable to 
Wales of that period ; and those boons she obtained from 
Rowland Lee. 

The condition of Wales, or of those parts of Wales 
visited by him, as described by the Lord President in 
his letters to Cromwell, was deplorable. In a letter, 
written in the first year of his presidency, he gives a 
graphic illustration of the stete of the country. In the 
lordship of Magor alone there were at the time b'ving 
unpunished, under the protection of Sir Walter Herbert, 
five malefactors who had committed wilful murder, 
eighteen who had committed murder, and twenty thieves 
and outlaws who had committed every variety of crime.' 
The evils of Arthel and Commortha were rife. Both cus- 
toms had an honest and legitimate origin. They had 
become more than a peril to the state ; they were a 

Í State Payers, Dotn., Eliz., vol. 107, No. 10. 
^ Wright's Histon/ o/ Ludlow, 383. 
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festering sore in the body politic. To Arthel or Arddel 
a man was to vouch or become surety for him or for his 
good behaviour. It was a recognised and indeed highly 
necessary procedure under the laws of Howel Dda.* It 
gradually grew to be a gross abuse. The Lords Marchers 
"avouched" murderers and outlaws, and so surrounded 
themselves with a bodyguard of lawless ruffians. So 
deeply-rooted and wide-spread was this evil that even 
the new Lord President found it impossible to eradicate it 
without having recourse to legislation. Section 13 of 
26 Henry Vill, c. 6, which was passed in 1584, soon after 
Rowland Lee came to the Marches, was doubtless enacted 
owing to the representations of the Bishop. 

*^ And where heretofore upon divers Murthers, Robberies 
and Felonies perpetrated and done, as well within the Lord- 
ships Marchers of Wales as in other places in Wales without 
the same Lordships, the offenders divers Times flee and escape 
from the same Lordship or other Place where such offence was 
committed, and have repaired and resorted into another Lord- 
ship Marcher, and there by the aid Comfort and Favour of the 
said Lord of the same Lordship, or his Officer or Officers, have 
been abiding and resiant, into which Lordships the same Lords 
Marchers have and do pretend a Custom and Privilege that 

none of the King*s Ministers may enter to pursue 

apprehend and attach any such offender,*' 

it is enacted that the officers of the Council of the Marches 
shall have authority to follow the offender and bring him 
back to the jurisdiction of the lord where the offence was 
committed." 

The practice of Commortha {cymhorth=héìp) had its 
origin in the practice of co-aration — a custom which 
has to some extent survived even to our bwn times in 
rural Wales. ^^Cymmorthas are assemblies of people to 

1 Wade Evans, WeUh Mediaeval Law, at pp. 88, 234, and 325 ; 
Owen's Ancient Laio$ of Wales, pp. 935-6. 

2 Bowen's Statutes of Wales, p. 62. 
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assist a neighbour in any work/" It was easy for the 
lawless Lords Marchers to take advantage of the old cus- 
tom to further their own interests, or to make it a doak 
to conceal an illegal assembly, or, sometimes, to extort an 
illegal exaction. So great had the evil become that by 
section 6 of the Statute already referred to it was enacted 

^^ that no person or persons from henceforth, without licence of 
the said Common in writing, shall within Wales or the Marches 
of the same, or in any Shires adjoining to the same, require, 
procure, gather, or levy any Commorth, Bydale, Tenant's Ale, 
or other Collection or Exaction of Goods, Chattels, Money, or 
any other Thing, under colour of marrying, or suffering of their 
Children saying or singing their first Masses or Gospels, of any 
Priests or Clerks, or for Redemption of any Murther, or any 
other Felony, or for any other Manner of Cause, by what Name 

or Names soever they shall be called and that no 

Person or Persons shall hereafter at any Time cast any Thin^ 
into any Court within Wales, or in the Lordships Marchers of 
the same, by the Mean or Name of an Arthel, by Reason 
whereof the Court may be letted, disturbed, or discontinued 
for that Time, upon Pain of one whole year's imprisonment.'' 

In spite of this statutory prohibition, so inveterate was 
the custom,'' that one George Matthew of Glamorgan 
obtained, in 1536, greatly to the Lord President's annoy- 
ance, the King's licence to hold Commortha. ^*He is so 
befriended", commented Lee in a letter to Cromwell, 
"that it will run through all Wales to his advantage to 
the amount of one hundred marks." 

We find echoes, too, in Lee's letters of the vendetta, 
which Sir John Wynne described in fuller detail in his 
History of the Gwydir Family, between the Trevors and 

1 Pennant's Tour in Wales, iii, 853. There was oue exception in 
the Statute to the prohibition of commortha, viz., in the case of the 
loss of property by fire. 

^ Though it was forbidden to gather a Cominorth "under colour of 
marrying", it is curious to find that the practice (under the name of 
*'t(ntk'' or ^^neithior") has survived down to our own days. 
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Kyffins of Oswestry. John Trevor was summoned before 
the Council for assisting to bum a man's house in Chirk- 
land. Through negligence, or worse, he contrived to 
escape. He fled "to the wood" with an outlaw named 
Robert ap Morice. Lee begs Cromwell to see that no 
pardon is made out to them.^ 

The abduction of heiresses, which is always a sign of 
social anarchy, was not uncommon, and was tolerated by 
public opinion.' Bishop Lee gives an account of the 
abduction of a widow named Joan ap Hoell from the 
church at Llanwarne by one Roger Morgan. In the 
following month the abductor was tried before a jury at 
Gloucester, and, to the Bishop's intense chagrin, was 
acquitted.' "When it came to the trial of the Morgans", 
wrote Lee to Cromwell, "the rest of the gentlemen could 
not be found in the town by the sherifip, so were fain to 
take such as remained, who against the evidence acquitted 
the Morgans . . . Mr. Justice Porte will confess the 
premises to be true, as I willed him and his associate at 
the assizes, Mr. Montague, to cess good fines upon the 
gentlemen that departed of their disobedience."* The 
unwillingness or fear of juries to do their duty honestly in 
such trials was notorious. "Though at the late Assizes 
[at Chester] many bills, well supported, were put into the 
^greate enqueste' [grand jury], yet contrary to their duty 
they have found murders to be manslaughters and riots to 
be misbehaviours."* The Bishop promptly committed the 
grand jury to prison "for their lightness". He added, to 

1 State Papers, Henry VIII, vol. x, 4Ö3. 

* " This is a vice common to Wales, and for its reformation we 
caused the trial to be made, but all the honest persons we had 
appointed absented themselves/' Lee to Cromwell, 28 February 1538. 

3 State Papers, Henry VIII, vol. xiii. Ft. i, p. 128, No. 37. 

* Lee to Cromwell, Ibid., vol. xiii, Pt. i, 371. 
^ State Papers, vol. xiii, Pt. i, 1411. 
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defend himself against a possible charge of harshness, 

that if the country was to be kept in order, punishment 

must be inflicted, for bj the common law things so far out 

of order could never be redressed. 

Anofher story, which is given in some detail in the 

State Papersy presents a vivid illustration of the condition 

of Wales at the time. It relates to a scapegrace scion 

of a great Norman- Welsh family, Robert Stradling of 

Glamorganshire. His confession, taken at Bewdley on 

28 September 1535, is thus summarised: — 

"About two years ago took part with his father-in-law, Watkyn 
Loiio;her, who disputed certain lands with Charles Turbill. 
Confesses to having kept one Lewes of North Wales and one 
Griffith of Caermarthenshire, who robbed and murdered Piers 
Dero, for five or six weeks in his house, and they gave him one 
royal of Dere's. Killed Gitto Jenkyn, who quarrelled with 
him while coursing at the White Crosse, on the said lands in 
variance. Was outlawed, and to escape the search, boarded 
with six persons a balinger of Pastowe in the haven near the 
Abbey of Neath, and made the mariners put to sea for three 
weeks. Did no harm to anyone. Landed at Milford Haven, 
and went to Waterford in the latter end of April. Hearing 
that proclamations were made in Wales against him returned.'*' 

Lee was no believer in any policy but that of repression. 

The common law was insufficient, and exceptional measures 

had to be taken. "If one thief shall try another, all we 

have begun is foredone."^ He tells with glee how he 

hanged a dead thief on a gallows for a warning, and how 

three hundred people followed to see the carriage of the 

thief in a sack, "the manner whereof had not been before". 

"All thieves in Wales quake for fearj'and there is but one 

thief, of name Hugh Duraunt, whom we trust to have 

^ State Papers y Henry VIII, vol. ix, 465. In the end Lee recom- 
mended him for the King's pardon, because ho was " a proper man 
and a good archer and willing to pay a reasonable fine". Ibtd.^ ix, 
126, 1Ö0. 

'' Ibid,, X, 454 ; 12 March 1536. 
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shortly. Wales is brought to that state that one thief 
taketh another, and one cow keepeth another, as Lewis my 
servant shall inform you."* Holding such views of the in- 
adequacy of the ordinary law, and of the necessity of stem 
and repressive administration, unhampered by the limita- 
tions of the common law, the Lord President cannot be 
regarded as the inspirer, or even a supporter, of the legis- 
lation of 1535 and 1542. The spirit and policy of the 
Bishop are reflected rather in the legislation of 1534, 
which strengthened the arm of the government in the 
repression of crime, and enlarged its powers to maintain 
law and order. It is beyond question that the Bishop had 
no hand in any constructive legislation which had for its 
object the association of the people of Wales with the 
government of their country. 

By 26 Henry VIII, c. 4, it was enacted that as 

'* Divers adherents friends and kinsfolk to murderers and 
felons have resorted to jurors, and have suborned them to 
acquit divers murderers felons and accessories openly and 
notoriously known, contrary to equity and justice," 

power should be vested in the Lord President to send 
the recalcitrant jurors to prison'* — a power which Bishop 
Lee was prompt to use, as we have seen, four years later 
at Chester. By another enactment of the same year 
(26 Henry VIII, c. 6, s. 6) the Justices of Gaol Delivery and 
of the Peace in any English shire next to the district in 
Wales where a crime had been committed were empowered 
to try and punish the offender.' 

Lee, so far from wishing to extend the common law of 
England to Wales, was rather disposed, as has already 
been seen, to suspend it altogether. Ellis Griffith ex- 
pressly states that the Statute, 26 Henry VIII, c. 6, was 

1 StaU Papers, x, 31. * Bowen's iitatuUs of Wales, 6«. » Ibid., 61-2. 
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passed at the instigation of Bishop Rowland. Its pre- 
amble describes, in sonorous English, the condition of 
Wales as viewed by him : — 

''Forasmuch as the People of Wales at id the Marches of tìie 
same, not dreading the good and wholesome Laws and Statutes 
of this Realm, have of longtime continued and persevered in 
Perpetration and Commission of divers and manifold Thefts, 
Murthers, Rebellions, Wilful Burnings of Houses and other 
scelerous Deeds and abominable Malefacts, to the high Dis- 
pleasure of God, Inquietation of the King's well-disposed 
Subjects, and Disturbance of the Public Weal, which Malefacts 
and scelerous Deeds be so rooted and fixed in the same people, 
that they be not like to cease, unless some sharp Correction 
and Punishment for Redress and Amputation of the Premisses 
be provided, according to the demerits of the Offenders,**^ 

it is therefore enacted that all persons, when duly sum- 
moned, should appear at the courts within the Lordships 
Marchers upon penalty of a fine; if any officers in the 
Lordships Marchers illegally imprisoned any person, the 
Council of the Marches should have power to levy a fine 
of not less than 6s. 8d. for every day of wrongful imprison- 
ment ; no weapons should be brought within two miles of 
any court, fair, town, church, or other assembly; no 
person, without the licence of the Council, should levy 
commorthy etc.; arthel should be discontinued; felonies 
committed in Wales should be triable in the next adjoining 
English county; and the officers of all Lordships Marchers 
should aid in securing culprits fleeing from one lordship to 
another upon penalty of a fine. 

Another enactment of the same year throws a signifi- 
cant light on the unruly condition of the Welsh Border. 
By 28 Henry VIII, c. 11, Welshmen were punished for 
attempting any assaults or affrays upon the inhabitants of 
Herefordshire, Shropshire, or Gloucestershire, who had 
been ''beaten, mayhemed, grievously wounded, and some- 

* Boweu's iStatutea of WaleSf pp. 64-62. 
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times murdered", by one year's imprisonment "without 
redemption".* 

So far we may conclude, even if we had not the positive 
contemporary evidence of Ellis Grifl&th to the same effect, 
that the legislation relating to Wales was due to the 
initiative of the new Lord President. It was designed to 
deal directly and practically with the state of lawless 
anarchy which prevailed in Wales and the Marches. It« 
only object was to repress crime, and to punish offenders 
against the law. It showed no gleam of recognition of 
the fact that the condition of Wales was due to any other 
cause than the inherent viciousness of its inhabitants, 
"malefacts and scelerous deeds" were so "rooted and 
fixed" in the people that only the most vigorous disci- 
pline could eradicate the evil. The laws to which Wales 
was subject were "good and wholesome", and all that was 
required was their more effective administration. Such, 
therefore, we may take it, was the policy of Bishop Row- 
land Lee, a strong man, a resolute administrator, imbued 
with a contemptuous pity for the "Welshery", honestly 
desirous of dragooning them into a better conduct and 
condition, but a ruler who lacked the higher qualities of 
statesmanship, not endowed with sufficient imagination to 
penetrate into the root and origin of the evils under which 
the country was suffering, or to "know what shall chance 
in time coming", and bereft of that sympathy with the 
subject people without which even justice loses all its 
healing grace. 

Grant op a Constitution. 

In 1535 we notice a new spirit animating the policy of 
the English Government in Wales, a spirit wholly alien 
to the rough, practical, and unimaginative temper of the 
* Bowen's Statutes of Wales, p. 63. 
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Lord President. Henceforward, in the legielatlon dealii 
with Wales there are evidences of a larger grasp, a more 
daring stati^smanshipj a more adventurous spirit to ''make 
or raar'*- The first Act of 153Ô (27 Henrj YIII, c. 5) 
empowered the Lord Chancellor to appoint Justices of the 
Peace for the eight ancient counties of the Principalitj. 
The justices were authorised to hold their sessions and the 
sheriffs to execute their processes. At first blush this 
would appear to he only the characteristic Tudor reraedj 
for the "indifferent ministration" of justice, but in reali^. 
it constituted a very i*eal and even daring advance, '^H 
allow the law to be iid ministered by Justices of the Peaá^ 
was to allow it to be administered by men of Welsh descent 
and of Welsh sympatliies. Up to that time, as George Owen 
points out, there was hardly a single Welshman entimst 
with authority in Wales. Tlie *'inen on the spot" wer 
filled with dismal forebodings as to the result that would 
ensue from the Government's rash proceedings. It may 
be that Bishop Eowlund Lee was not consulted by the 
Government as to the administration of the law in the 
eight ancient counties, but be had an opportunity in 1 5â' 
of expressing his views as to the competence of tl 
** Welsliery *' to be associated with the government of their 
own country. In that year John Scudamore, Sheriff of 
Hereford, wanted to know if he was to consider as shire- 
ground certain Marches of Wales annexed to his shire. ^ 
Scudamore, however, was suspect » He was a descendant 
of Owen Glyndwr, and was *' dwelling nigh the Welsh erj 
and kynned and alyed in the same". So far from trusting 
the Sheriff, Lee asked Cromwell that Scudamore should be 
put out of the commission.' *' There ure", the Lord Prei^H 
dent gravely informed the Secretary of State, 'Wery fe^^ 
Welsh in Wales above Brecknock who have £10 in land^ 
1 Statt FGimr$, Henry VUl, voL xii, 1338. ^ JẁiW., xi, 1255. 
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and their discretion is less than their land." By this time 
still further changes were in the air. The Act of 1536 had 
decreed that the rest of what is now called Wales should 
be turned into shire-ground. The good Bishop is full of 
gloomy predictions as to "the bearing of thieves" if the 
Statute goes forward. Cardigan and Merioneth, he points 
out, are as disorderly as the worst parts of Wales, although 
they are shire-ground.' Even in the ancient counties them- 
selves the Government's decision to appoint justices of the 
peace was viewed with dismay. Among the State Papers 
there is to be found a document entitled: '^Articles proving 
that it shall be hurtful to the commonwealth of the three 
shires in North Wales, viz., Anglesey, Carnarvon, and 
Merioneth, to have justices of the peace therein." The 
justices will be dangerous, partiality will increase, the 
inhabitants are poor and quarrelsome, and most of the 
gentlemen are "bearers of thieves and misruled persons".' 
Sir Richard Bulkeley, of Anglesey, was of the same 
opinion, and begged Cromwell to stop the Lord Chancellor 
from appointing any Justices of the Peace within the three 
shires of North Wales. 

The second Act of 1535 (27 Henry VIII, c. 7) abolished 
all the old cruel and barbarous forest customs, which 
enabled the Lords Marchers to punish persons who were 
travelling through a forest without a token, and without 
being "yearly tributors", with a "grievous fine or reward", 
and if twenty-four feet out of the highway, with forfeiture 
of their money or the loss of one of their hands.^ 

The preamble to the "Act for making of Justices of 
Peace in Wales" (27 Henry VIII, c. 5) stated that it was 
passed "to the intent that one Order of ministering of his 
Laws should be had observed and used in the same as in 

1 State Papers, x, 453. « Ibid., xi, 526. 

3 Bowen's Statutes of Wales, pp. 69-72. 
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other places of this S^alm of England is had and used ", 
Henceforth that was the aim of English statesmanship, 
Henry VITT and his mUiisters had a wholesome helief in 
the merits of English institutions. They had come to the 
conclusion tliat what was good for England was also good 
for Wales. They refused to credit *'^the Welshery" with 
a double dose of original siii. Shortsighted administrators 
and timorous officials warned them in vain of the folly of 
applying institutions, which might work well In orderly and 
civilised England, to a disturbed and lawless country like 
Wales* They refu&ed to believe that Welsh gentlemen, 
when entrusted with the powers of Justices of tlie Peace, 
would prove more corrupt, more partial, or more negligent 
than their fellows in England, They showed a robust 
faith even in Wf^lsh juries, in spite of Rowland Lee^s 
sardonic comment that to set a Welshman to judge a 
Welshman was to set a thief to try a thief. At a time 
when the Lord President was only at the beginning of his 
task of repression, when courier after courier brought 
news of the disorderly and anarchical condition of the 
Principality, and when every official was calling for a 
more rigorous administration of the existing law, the 
English Parliament passed one of the most liberal and 
the most courageous Act which has ever been laid to the 
credit of the British legislature. 27 Hen, VIII, c, 26, 
which finally incorporated Wales with England, is described 
as ** An Act for Laws and justice to be ministered in Wales 
in like form as it is in this Realm". The preamble ran 
as follows : — 

"Albeit the Dominion Prinoipality aud Cûitntry of Wale« 

jutitly and righleonaly is, and ever hath beer* iticorporftt^ 
ftunexed unite*! and subject to ^m\ under the Inn>€niil Crciwn 
of thiii Reftlm as a very Member and Joint of the sani©, whoreof 
the King's most Royal Majeaty of M^&r Dtoit^ and very Right, 
h very Ifeml King Lord and Rulor; yet notwitbätamUiig 
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becauRe that in the same Country, Principality, and Dominion 
divers Rights Usages Laws and Customs be far discrepant 
from the Laws and Customs of this Realm, and also because 
that the People of the same Dominion have and do daily use a 
speech nothing like, nor consonate to the natural Mother 
Tongue used within this Realm, some rude and ignorant 
People have made distinction and Diversity between the King's 
Subjects of this Realm, and his Subjects of the said Dominion 
and Principality of Wales, whereby great Discord Variance 
Division Murmur and Sedition hath grown between his said 
Subjects. His Highness therefore of a singular Zeal Love and 
Favour that he beareth towards his Subjects of his said Do- 
minion of Wales, minding and intending to reduce them to the 
perfect Order Notice and Knowledge of his Laws of this his 
Realm, and utterly to extirp all and singular the sinister 
Usages and Customs differing from the same, and to bring the 
said Subjects of this his Realm and of his said Dominion 

of Wales to an amicable Concord and Unity, hath 

ordained, enacted, and established" 

that Wales should be henceforth "incorporated united and 
annexed" to England^ and that all natives of Wales should 
enjoy and inherit "all and singular Freedoms Liberties 
Rights Privileges and Laws" of his subjects. 

All laws, including the law of inheritance, "without 
division or partition", were to be henceforth after the 
form of England.^ Forty-four of the Lordships Marcher 
were united to English shires ; certain others were united 
to the existing Welsh shires; still others were to be 
"severed and divided into certain particular counties or 

^ This provision of p. 2 seems to be inconsistent with that of s. 85, 
which enacted that lands ''to be departed and departable among 
issues and heirs male shall still so continue '\ ''The intention evi- 
dently was", says Mr. Ivor Bowen in the Introduction to the Statutes 
of Wales, at p. 59, ''that persons who retired upon any right under 
the ancient Welsh system of tenure were called upon to prove that it 
existed before the time of legal memory. The apparent variance was, 
however, remedied by the complete abolition of Welsh customs and 
rules of descent in 1542." But even after 1542 the Welsh custom of 
inheritance died hard. (See, e.y., 7 and 8 Will. Ill, c. 38.) 

H 
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shires", which wero then for the first time created, vii 
Monmouth, Brecknock^ Radnor, Montgomery, and Den- 
high. The boundaries uf certain of the Welsh and Border 
couQties were altered ^ and the Lord Chancellor was em- 
powered to appoint Justices of the Peace for the four 
newly-created Welsh counties. The Justices and all 
officials were to use only English in discharging their 
duties, upon pain of forfeiting their offices, 

^*No Person or Persons that use the Welsh Speech 
Language ehiiìl have or enjoy any MáTiner Ofìice or Fi 
within this Bontm of Engknil Wales or other the King^s 
Dominion, upon pain of forfeiting the same Offices or Fi 
unless he or they use antl exercise the ËngUsh Speech 
Language/" ^ 



I 

ig'S 



The Lord Chancel Lor was authorised to appoint Con 
misBioners to divide the shires of Carmarthen» Pembroke, 
Cardigan J Monmouth, Brecknock, Radnor, MoatgomeijH 

* Though s. 20 baa neyer been abolished, and it would therefore 

appear to he illegal to conduct proceed in ga in a law court in Welsh, 
it haSj perhaps» never been rigorously enforced^ and of late years it 
has l>econie practically obsolete* Of cjne Edward Daiies, Gerard 
wrote to Walsinghanij in 157o: "He hath been the Queen's Attorney 
in the marches and ia well learned and can speke the Welche Tonge» 
but no Welche man» Note that it were verie eonveniento that one of 
the Justices of aa^i^es dîiì understaiule the Welche tonge, for now 
the justice of assise must vse some interpretor. And therefore many 
tytnes the evidence is tolde according to the myiiîle of the Intorprator 
whereby the evidence is expounded contrarie to tliat w^*" is sajde by 
the examynate, and so the Judge gyveth a wroisge charge*" The 
practical ^^convenience" of a Judge being acquainted with Webb has 
long been recognised iti the appointment of County Court Judgea in 
Wales. The present writar has, on more than one occasion, examined 
and cross^e:tamined witnesses in Welsh without the intervention of 
an interpreter, and Mr* Justice Philliinore once invited counsel to 
ad(kess a jury at Lampeter in Welsh— an invitation whieb was, 
however, declined. The one real grievance which Welsh litigants 
labour under at present is that they have to pay the interproter*» fea 
for translating their evidence into English, Such a charge 
iurely l>e borne by the State. 
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Glamorgan, and Denbigh into hundreds, and another 
Commission to inquire "all and singular Laws, Usages and 
Customs used within the same Dominion and Country of 
Wales", and such as may be thought by the King and 
Council "requisite and necessary" should remain.' For 
the first time Parliamentary representation was given to 
Wales'— one knight to sit for each of the shires, except 
Monmouth, which had two representatives, and one burgess 
for each shire town, except the shire town of Merioneth, 
which was exempted from the privilege. "Such fees as 
other Knights and Burgesses of the PaVliament have been 
allowed" were to be paid to the new members ; so that the 
representatives of Wales are the only members of Parlia- 
ment for whose payment express statutory provision has 
been made.' The rights and privileges of the Lords 
Marchers were swept away, except that they were to 
continue to hold Courts Baron, Courts Leet, and Law-days, 
and to retain certain privileges, such as treasure-trove. 

With the usual confidence of Tudor Parliaments in the 
sovereign, power was granted to the King for three years 
after the dissolution of Parliament to suspend or repeal 
the Act. It is a tribute to the success of the Act that the 
King never used the authority entrusted to him by Parlia- 
ment. As has already been seen, neither good Bishop 
Lee, nor the other ofl&cials, were greatly enamoured of the 
liberal policy embodied in the Act, and they advised the 
King to postpone the appointment of Justices of the 
Peace. But, as far as is known, not even the Lord 

^ No records of these Commissions are extant, though s. 3 of the 
Act of 1542 would seem to imply that, at least, the first set of Com- 
missioners did their work. 

2 Except in two of Edward Il's Parliaments, in 1322 and 1327. 

' By 35 Henry VIII, c. 11, provision was made for the payment of 
48. to every knight of the shire, and 2«. a day "unto every Citizen 
Burgess" from Wales by the Sheriffs and Mayors. 

h2 
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President went to the length of advising the King 
repeal the Act. In the following year |15íî6) a short Act 
was passed giving power to the King during the next three 
jears to determine the liiuits of the Welsh shires^ and to 
name the shire towns (28 Henry VIII, c. 3). For some 
reason or other — partly no doubt owing to the lack of 
sympathy with the policy felt and expressed by Bishop 
Lee and the other officials— it was found impossible to 
get the work done within the prescribed time. In 1539 it 
was found necessary to extend the time for another three 
years (31 Henry VIII, c< 11), and it was only in 1542 that 
the last of the thre« Acta which created modern Wales 
was passed. 

34 and 35 Henry VIII, c< 26, *VAn Act for certain ordi- 
nances in the King*s Dominion and PrincipaUty of Wales," 
marked the passing away of the old order and the old 
school of statesmanship. It did away, tinally and com- 
pletely, with the Lordships Marchers, and with the abuses 
which were associated with their existence. It ga?e to 
Wales the geographical limits which she still retains, and 
if the institutions which it called into being have now 
disappeared, they existed^ one for a century and a half, and 
another for well-nigh three centuries, and left an indelible 
impress on the development of the Welsh people. It made 
the "resolute Government'* of Bishop Lee unnecessary and 
anomalouB, and Wales neither saw nor required his like 
again* The stout Bishop's friends and coadjutors did not 
live to see the end of their order. Mr, Justice Englefield, 
**for lernnige and discreete modest behavoor comparable 
with any in the Realme*V had died in 1637. Bishop 
Ilowland had felt his loss keenly, and begged Cromwell to 
replace him with "someone of leming and experience, 

^ 0entrd's DimQurse. 
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shall do my part while my rude carcass shall endure. 
Remember the commonwealth of these parts^ which if I 
have not help will decay again". In 1639 Sir Bichard 
Herbert died — "the best of his name I know" said Lee. 
"I have as great a loss of him as though I had lost one 
of my arms, in Governing Powes, Kery, Eedewen^ and 
Cloonesland". Next year he lost Sir William Sulyard 
and Mr. Justice Porte. Nor did the good Bishop himself 
long survive his colleagues. The toil^ which he said had 
"brought many honest men to their death", was soon to 
bring his own "rude carcass" to the dust. About the end 
of January 1543 he died at the College of St. Chad's, 
Shrewsbury, of which his brother was Dean, and was 
buried in St. Chad's Church. He died at the zenith of 
his fame, when his work was done. He had upheld the 
arm of law and order in a time of anarchy. He had 
carried the terror of his name to the wilds of Melenith 
and Arwystli. He had meted out justice without favour, 
if without mercy. By the success of his stem adminis- 
tration he had made it possible for the far-sighted 
statesmen of Henry VIII to apply to Wales the healing 
policy of trust and confidence. Had he failed, the conces- 
sions of 1535 and 1542 might have been made impossible, 
because they would almost certainly have been misunder- 
stood. He had bridged over the transition period between 
chaos and ordered liberty. He died at a fortunate junc- 
ture for his after-fame. He disliked and distrusted the 
policy of which the Act of 1542 was the climax, the 
coping-stone.^ His distrust of "the Welshery" was 

^ The Bishop was asked in 1540 to set the Commissioners to work 
on the delimitation of Denbighshire and to give his opinion as to the 
expediency of the change. He sourly replied that he was not privy of 
any such commission, and trusted that his opinion would not be 
required, " for I am not of that perfectness to know what shall chance 
in time coming ''. 
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whicii not even the genius 

Bright 1ms sufficed to make clear to the world : that force 
is no remedy^ and repression is "ill husbandry "« He had 
done what he could to postpone the day when Wales would 
be on a political equality with Eugland* Had he survived| 
it may well be doubted if he would not have retarded rather 
than expedited the development of Wales into a law-abidin^^l 
and contented portion of the realm. Hiy rough and ready ^^ 
methods, however admirable in times of anarchy, would 
have provoked hostility to the law in the brighter dayt 
that were about to dawn on Wales, His rude justice 
would iiave inevitably brought him into conflict with those 
who were to be responsible for the government of the new 
Wales» He had little faith in Justices o£ the Pea^e or in 
jurors, and doubtless he would have used the supervising 
powera of the Court of the Marches to the utmost io order 
to restrain what, to him, would appear the partiality of 
justices or the corruption of juries. His Court at Ludlo 
was modelled on the example of the Star Chamber, For 
at least a century after his death it was, if not popular, at 
least not actively unpopular in Wales. Down to the reign 
of James I it undoubtedly did valuable work in the Princi- 
pality. This it was able to do because it was neither 
meddlesome nor mischievous. It worked harmoniouâly 
with the ordinary courts, and it did not interfere unduly 
or capriciously with the discretion of Justices of the Pe 
and other officers of tlie law. But with a suspicious an 
sceptical Lord President at Ludlow^ things would have 
fared very differently, and Bishop Rowland would probably 
have involved the Court of the Marches in as mucli unpopu^ 
larity as afterwards brought about the downfall of 
exemplar and prototype, the Star Chamber. 

The Act of 1542 consists of one hundred and thixty 
sections, it recites that it was passed ^%t the humble 
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suit and petition" of the people of Wales, but no record 

of the petition is extant.^ By dividing Wales into twelve 

counties, Monmouthshire, which was and has continued to 

be Welsh in blood, sympathy, and language, was excluded 

from the geographical area of the Principality." The 

twelve counties of Wales were to consist of the eight 

ancient counties, and the four new shires created by the 

Act of 1636. The division of the shires into hundreds 

by the Commission appointed under the previous Act 

was confirmed. By section 4, statutory recognition was 

accorded to the Court of the Council of the Marches : — 

''There shall be and remain a President and Council in 
the said Dominion and Principality of Wales, and the Marches 
of the same, with all Officers, Clerks, and Incidents to the 
same in Manner and Form as hath been heretofore used and 
accustomed ; which President and Council shall have Power 
and Authority to hear and determine, by their Wisdoms and 
Discretions, such causes and matters as be or hereafter shall 
be assigned to them by the King's Majesty, as heretofore hath 
been accustomed and used/* 

It is true that in previous Statutes, such as 26 Henry VIII, 
c. 4, and 26 Henry VIII, c. 6, the Court and the Lord 
President had been mentioned, and to some extent there- 
fore their existence and powers had been regularised. 
But the Councils of the North and of the West (the former 
of which had been created by the King after the sup- 

^ It may be that the petition referred to is the one already cited 
from Lord Herbert's Life of Henry VIIL But the wording of the 
petition would seem to preclude that possibility, and to make it 
certain that that petition was presented to the King before 1536. 

^ It is curious with what persistence the people of Wales have clung 
to Monmouthshire as a Welsh county. George Owen, in his Dialogue 
(0 teen's Pembrokeshire^ Part iii, p. 39), speaks of Wales as having been 
divided into thirteen counties. Shakespeare makes Fluellen speak 
of Monmouth as a Welsh town. Stephen Hughes, in the preface to 
one of his publications printed in the reign of Charles II, refers (as is 
commonly done in Wales still) to the thirteen counties of Wales. Of 
recent years, for the purposes of educational administration, Mon- 
mouthshire has been recognised as forming part of Wales. 
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pression of the Pilgrimage of Grace in 1636) had been 
mentioned^ together with the Ludlow Court, in the Subsidy 
Act of 1540 (32 Henry VlII, c. 50, which was not enrolled 
in Chancery). But they were simply mentioned as being 
a source of expense to the King, though the existence of 
the Ludlow Court is justified on the ground that poor and 
rich thereby "have undelayed Justice daylye administered 
unto them". But the direct and regular recognition in 
the Statute of the Court of the Marches, which had been 
called into existence by the exercise of the King's pre- 
rogative, placed it in a diflFerent category from the Council 
of the North and the Star Chamber. It fell, with the other 
prerogative Coui-ts, before the reforming energy of the Long 
Parliament, but, while the others fell to rise no more, the 
Court of the Marches was revived at the Restoration. It 
had, however, survived its real usefulness, and at the Revo- 
lution of 1688 it finally passed out of existence. 

Side by side, however, with the Court of the Marches, 
there was created a new system of Courts, called "the 
King's Great Sessions in Wales". The twelve counties 
of Wales were divided into the four circuits of Chester, 
Carnarvon, Carmarthen, and Brecknock, and the Sessions 
were directed to be held twice a year in each of the twelve 
counties. The Justice of Chester, with a salary of £100 a 
year, was to hold his Sessions in Flint, Denbigh, and 
Montgomery ; the Justice of Carnarvon, with a salary of 
£50, in Anglesey, Carnarvon, and Merioneth ; the Justice 
of Carmarthen, with a salary of £50, in Cardigan, Pem- 
broke, and Carmarthen ; and the Justice of Brecknock, with 
a salary of £50, in Brecknock, Radnor, and Glamorgan.* 

* In 1.575 another Justice was added to each circuit, by 18 Eliz.,c. 8. 
Burke, in his speech on Economical Reform, denounced the extrava- 
gance of a system which permitted eight judges to Wales, while twelve 
were able to cope with the legal work of England. 
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Each Session was to last six days. The Justices were to 
hold pleas of the Crown, pleas of Assizes, and all other 
pleas and actions, real, personal, and mixed, and to minis- 
ter common justice to all the King's subjects according to 
the laws of England. An appeal lay from the Great 
Sessions to the Court of the Marches in pleas personal, 
and in pleas real or mixed to the English Justices of the 
King's Bench. Though the Court of the Marches had a 
concurrent as well as an appellate jurisdiction, there does 
not seem to have been any great conflict between the two 
courts. This is contrary to what might have been 
expected, especially when it is remembered with what 
jealousy the Courts of Westminster viewed the Court of 
the Marches. The Common Law Courts of Westminster 
were actuated by the natural hostility of fixed and ordinary 
courts to exceptional and prerogative courts. It is true, 
as has already been pointed out, that the Court of the 
Marches, diflFering in this from the Council of the North, 
did receive statutory recognition in 1542. But the juris- 
diction of the Ludlow Court was wider and more compre- 
hensive than that of its sister body, which had no appellate 
jurisdiction, and which could not punish treason. But 
while the Westminster Courts were unremitting in their 
hostility, and never rested till they had shorn it of much 
of its power, dignity, and jurisdiction, it is significant that 
there is no evidence of a similar jealousy and apprehension 
being felt by the Courts of Great Sessions. This is all the 
more remarkable as we find Lord Ferrers, as early as 1526, 
when the Ludlow Court was nothing like as powerful as it 
afterwards became, complaining of the extension of its 
jurisdiction to Carmarthen and Cardigan. 

The reason for this somewhat curious fact is not far to 
seek. In the first place, the Justices of the Great Sessions 
were members of the Court of the Marches. The Chief 
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Justice of Chester was often the Vice-President of the 
Court, and was looked upon bm its principal legal member. 
Moreover, the litigious work of the Principality could not 
be disposed of in the twelve days a year, which was the 
time fixed by the Statute for the hearing of cases in Great 
Sessions, and therefore there was always legitimate work 
for the Court of Ludlow to transact» ^*Generallye it is the 
very place of refuge for the poore oppressed of this Countrey 
of Wales to flye unto** — so George Owen, in 1594, makes 
Demetus say, in his Dtaloijim on the Government of Wal4ís' — 
"and for this cause it is as greatly frequented with suytes 
as any one Court at Westminster whatsoever, the more for 
that it is the best cheape Court in England for fees, and 
tJiere is great speed made in tryall of all causes". It had 
the defect of its qualities. The very cheapness of the pro- 
cesses increased the number of vexatious and trivial suits 
and of attorneys, and in time this led to the undue exten- 
sion of the Courtis jurisdiction. But, on tlie whole, at 
least during the sixteenth century, the Court of the 
Marches performed a useful and necessary part in the trial 
of actions. Even as late as 1641 the Court found an 
ardent apologist, who defended it with force and point/ 
Of the Courts of Great Sessions, it need only be said 
that they did their work, to the general satisfaction of 
litigants and publiCj till 1830, when they were abolished, 
and the two circuits of North and South Wales were added 
to the English Assize system,^ 

Sheriffs for each of the twelve counties were to be 
appointed yearly by the Crown out of three names which 

* Oicen*s Ffmoi'okeshiref Part iii, p. '2S »eq. 

^ '* Proviaioiis for a court to be established in Wulea *\ lÌridÿìcaUr 
Paper» f Webh Council, p, 19, 

^ An exctilleut account of tho evtjnta wbich led to the abolition oE 
the Courts of Great ScssioDs wul be found in Ehya and Jones's U^etêh 
Pííj/ífc, pp, ÎÌ67-39L 
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were to be submitted by the President of the Council. 
The sheriffs were to hold their county and hundred courts 
monthly, and over their actions the President and the 
Council kept stiict observation, Nearly all the Wekh 
sheriffs were members of the Council, and they were 
bound to execute all lawful commands of the Lord 
President and the Council. If we may trust the Dialogm 
of George Owen, which contains the best description we 
have of the functions of the Council of the Marches and 
ita relations with the other local Courts and officials of 
Wales, sheriffs had tried, by placing a wrong construction 
on sections 73 and 74 of the Act of 1542, to erect new 
Hundred Courts for the purpose of extortion* The Council 
had fined sheriffs for such practices, and in Brecknock- 
shire, at least, the evil had been nipped in the bud. But, 
up to the last days of the Council, its relations with the 
sheriffs were not cordial, and during the presidency of the 
Earl of Bridgwater (1631) there were instances where the 
sheriffs flatly refused to carry out the CounciFs orders. 

By section 53 it was enacted that Justices of the Peace 
and of the Quorum, and one custm rotulorum^ should be 
appointed for each county by the Lord Chancellor, on the 
advice of the President and the Council, By section 55 
the number of such justices was limited to eight for each 
county — no doubt on account of the difficulty which was 
experienced, or feared, of finding a greater number of men 
of substance, position, and education to fill such posts. 
The limitation on the number of Justices was not removed 
till 169^5 (5 William and Mary, c. 4), The Justices of the 
Peace were to liold their Sessions four times a year. The 
Lord President was, in practice, the Lord Lieutenant for 
the twelve counties of WaleSj and most of the high officials 
of the Council were on the commission of the peace for 
each of the Welsh couuties. 
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A very salutary jiirisdictioa was exercised by the CouJicil 
over the various borough courts of Wales. George Owe&, 
in his DudoguH^ compliiins that there were too many 
corporate towns in Walesi liaviiig private courts of record 
for pei'sonal actions to any amount, "There are in Wales 
yet {159l.)"j he said, "a multitude of very meane villages 
scarce having six houses or cottages, and yet are allowed 
for Corporations and Boroughs," As the Council had an 
appellate jurisdiction in personal actions, it was able to 
mitigate the evils resulting from the raultiplicity of 
obscure Borough Courts, and in time these Courtg seem to 
have entirely disappeared. 

By section 68 it was enacted that two Coroners should 
be elected in each shire as in Euglaud, and by section 70 
the Justices of the Peace were empowered to appoint two 
Chief Constables for the bundled wherein they dwelt. 

Though justice was to be generally administered a^^cord- 
ing to the English law, it was thought expedient to enact 
in particular that the old Welsh law should be superseded 
in two points. By section 84 it was forbidden to put a 
murderer or a felon to liîa fine, aud by section 100 private 
arrangements between parties in cases of mm-der and 
felony were made punishable by fine and imprisonment at 
the discretion of the Preaident and the Council. By 
sections 91 and 128 gavelkind was abolished, and the 
En<^lish law of descent was specifically introduced into 
Wales.^ 

Ouch J in its main outlines, was the policy^ daringly con* 
ceived and consistently carried out, which in the result 
reduced Wales to a state of order and obedience to the 
law. It was an experiment^ as novel as it was remark* 
able. English statesmen conld point to no precedent for 

^ Thu full tt^xt of the Statute wUl be fouad in Bowena Staiui^ ^/ 
Males, pp. 101-133. 
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such a policy, either in ancient or modern times. The 
case of Ireland was not parallel, for the "Welshery " were 
entrusted with responsibilities and endowed with privileges 
which were, for many generations, denied to the " Wild 
Irish"/ It was not only a policy without precedent, it 
was contrary to all the traditions of English statesmanship 
and to the spirit of the age. It was launched at a time 
seemingly most inopportune. The whole fabric of society 
was still in the throes of the convulsion caused by the 
Reformation; the old faith, the old learning, the old 
science, were passing away, "like an unsubstantial pageant 
faded". "The paths trodden by the footsteps of ages 
were broken up ; old things were passing away ; and the 
faith and the life of ten centuries were dissolving like a 
dream." ^ The breach with Eome had become complete, 
and by dissolving the monasteries, Henry had, with regal 
insolence, brought home the real meaning of the revolution 
to every part of his realm. Nowhere was the change 
more unwelcome than in Wales, in those days the home of 
lost causes and impossible dreams. Whatever may have 
been its proximate cause, the change in religion and the 
divorce of the old Queen had much to do with the rebellion 
of Rhys ap Griffith at Carmarthen, in 1529. Young Rhys 
had paid the penalty with his head, but his fate was 
mourned for years after by his friends and country- 
men. Soothsayers, in the troubled years that followed, 
used the murder of "the noble young Ris" as an incentive 
to urge other conspirators to their doom. The whole of 
Wales was seething with unrest and disaffection against 
the innovations. The shrine of Dewi Sant was despoiled 
by a heretic Bishop; the image of Derfel Gadarn was 
mocked as an idol ; the holiest sanctuaries of the old faith 

' See, e.g., Lecky's Ireland^ pp. 1-4. 
2 Froude's History of England, c. i. 
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were handed over to the rude hands of secular persona who 
recked of nothing but their own worldly advancement. It 
requires no evidence to eonvinca those who know the 
passionately religious and conservative spirit of the Welsh 
people that these changes were bitterly resented by them. 
The commons of the Horth of England rose against the 
ruthless King ; for the first and only time tlie throne of 
Henry was put in jeopardy. M the time when the 
Pilgrimage of Grace was most formidable, Chapuys assured 
Ilia Imperial master that Walea was ripe for revolt. Bishop 
Rowland Lee was convinced on other grounds that Wales 
was not ready for the grant of a constitution. He begged 
the King "not to allow the Statute tŵ go forward". Yet 
it was at this dark and untoward Iiour that a constitution 
was given to Wales. Even the Parliament which granted 
it was sceptical of the result. It gave the King the power 
to repeal or suspend it. That power was never exercised. 
The grant of a free constitution was an instantaneous 
fluccess. The same "wonderful issue "^ attended it in 
Wales as has since attended it in Canada, in South Africa* 
in every part of the British dominions where it has been 
tried. '* From that moment" — to adopt the eloquent 
words of Burke — "as by a charm^ Üie tunnilts subsided^ 
obedience was restored, peace, order* and civiUsation fol- 
lowed in the train of liberty. When the daj-sl^r of the 
English constitution had arisen in their hearts* all was 
harmony within and without." 

Almost alone of later commentators, Burke lias ascribed 
the credit of this miraculous achievement to the right 
source, Gerard, in 1575, with the shortsightedness of 
an alien officials while recognising the effect, mistook 
the cause. He set down all the credit to the stern and 




^ Mr. Balfour's Bpeech on the South Afrieau CTonf^rleration* 
16 August 1909. 
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resolute policy of the "stout Bishop", who had so terrified 
the people that "within three or four years the fear of 
punishment wroughte firste in theym the obedience theye 
nowe have grown into". Subsequent writers have followed 
Gerard, and Bishop Rowland has come to be regarded as 
the pacifier and civiliser of Wales. But a calm and dis- 
passionate review of the circumstances will set the Bishop's 
achievement in its right perspective. He was in office for 
less than nine years, and however vigorous his administra^ 
tion and ruthless his methods, it would require more than 
nine years of resolute government to change the habits 
and to transform the character of a whole people. Nor 
should it be forgotten that the Bishop's energies were 
limited to the border counties. His letters bear witness 
to his incessant activities in Cheshire and Shropshire, 
Montgomeryshire and Radnorshire, and occasionally Mon- 
mouthshire and Brecknockshire. With the rest of Wales 
he had little or nothing to do. We have no record that he 
ever visited Carmarthenshire, Pembrokeshire, and Cardi- 
ganshire in the south, or Merionethshire, Carnarvonshire, 
and Anglesea in the north. He himself states that 
Merioneth and Cardigan, though shire ground, were as 
disturbed and lawless as the borderland, and we know, 
from Sir John Wynn's lively narrative, that Carnarvon- 
shire was as turbulent as any portion of Wales. Whatever 
effect the Bishop's administration may have had in the 
eastern counties, his influence can hardly have extended to 
the rest of the Principality, which he never even saw. But 
not only those parts under the Bishop's rule, but the whole 
of Wales, settled down to cultivate the arts of peace after 
the time of Henry VIII. We hear, it is true, of the 
"Gwylliaid Cochion Mawddwy" (the Eed Bandits of Maw- 
ddwy) in the reign of Edward VI ; one of the King's judges 
even was slain in one of the wild gorges of Merioneth while 
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lie wa8 going circuit. In Gerarcre time there were still 
three or föitr diatui'hed and lawless "pettj cornera*', and 
George Owen specifically mentiona the iiorth-east part of 
Cardiganshire, and the wild diatricts of Arwystli, as being 
dangerous to the traveller. But on the whole^ and spenk- 
ing generally^ Walea became peaceful and law-abiding in 
the second half of the sixteenth century. The fact that 
every part of the Principality showed the same tendency 
at the same time is proof that the influences at work were 
general and not particular, permauent and not transiaot. 
Wales was transfigured ; the habits^ customs, and even 
the character — " the Welshery " — of Welshmen were 
changedj not because of '*the fear of punishment", but 
because the grant of free institutions had removed Üie 
causes which had led to the growth of the evils. Dr, 
David Powelj in his History of Cambria ^ passed a sounder 
judgment on the causes which led to the piicification of 
Wales. "There was never anie thing so heneficiall to 
the Common people of Wales", he declared, "as the 
uniting of the couutrie to the crowne and king-doin of 
England," which had resulted in having **an uniformilie 
of government established/* George Owen, also, at the 
end of Elizabeth's reign, asserted that Wales had been 
brought to ''great civilisation **, not by the coercion of a 
strong ruler^ hut by the beneficent effect of good and 
wholesome laws, 

It is less importantj though^ perhaps, even more interest- 
ing, to inquire to whom the credit is due for initiating 
and carrying through the experiment of killing " Welshery '* 
by trusting Welshmen, The Statute of 1542 refers to 
'^petitions" from the people of Wales, One of these has 
already been given at length* Its author, as has already 
been said, was probably Sir John Price of Bi'econ, Sir 
John's close connection by marriage with Thomas Crom- 
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well' lends colour to the suggestion. If, as the Act 
relates, the impulse came from Wales, it must have come 
from some one who had the ear of Henry's ministers, and 
of all contemporary Welshmen Sir John Price stands out 
as the man who, by his influence in high quarters and by 
his confidence in the political capacity and natural 
generosity of the Welsh people, can with some certainty 
be named as the inspirer of the liberal policy of Henry VIII 
towards Wales. 

To Thomas Cromwell, also, some of the credit must 
be ascribed. His character and career are even more 
mysterious than those of his master, but of his greatness 
there can be no question. He was Secretary of State in 
153-1, when Rowland Lee was sent to Ludlow. He was 
almost at the zenith of his power when the Act of union 
was passed. He acquiesced in — perhaps even suggested— 
the appointment of Welshmen to be Justices of the Peace. 
Before he fell, in the summer of 1540, the Commission 
which was to prescribe the limits of the counties, to divide 
them into hundreds, and to appoint the county towns in 
Wales — to complete, in fine, the making of Modern Wales 

^ The following table, taken from J. H. Davies*s edition of Tn y Llyvr 
hionrif shews the connection of Sir John Price with the Cromwells :— 

William Morgan, Henry Wykes, Walter Cromwell 

Eglwyswen Putney I 

I . I : 



I I I I 

Morgan Williams, John Williams^ E1izabeth= Elizabeth = 
Putney=Cath- Joan Thomas Morgan 

erine Cromwell. | Cromwell. Williams. 

I Joan Williams »r 

Richard Williams, Sir John Price, 

ancestor of Oli- I 

ver Cromwell. 



I I 

Gregory. Richard. 

In an earlier note, through inadvertence, Sir John Price^s book was said 
to be entitled Oil Synioyr pen pob Kymero, instead of Yn y Llyvr hwn», 
and the mistake was only discovered when the sheet had been printed. 

J 
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— had commenced its work. He may not hare been the 
inspirer of the policy, but he was, at leasts a willing and 
active instrument in carrying it out. Its very novelty and 
audacity would have appealed to that adventurous spirit» 
whose motto was "To make or mar". 

But no estimate of the forces at work in the regenera- 
tion of Wales would be complete which failed to take into 
account the character and personality of the King. To one 
school of historians Henry VIII is the very type of a savage 
and bloodthirsty tyrant, the creature of caprice, the slave 
of passion, incapable of generous and far-sighted states- 
manship. In their view, Henry was so bent on pursuing 
his personal quarrel with Rome, and on enriching himself 
at the expense of the Church, so taken up with the excite- 
ments of his changing amours, that he was either blind or 
indifferent to what was passing in the domain of higher 
statesmanship, and remained a mere passive and careless 
spectator of events which he had neither the will nor the 
capacity to direct and control. To the other school of 
historians, Henry is the dominant personality of his age, 
"every inch a king", "the majestic lord who broke the 
bonds of Rome" not from passion or caprice but from 
deep and far-sighted design, "The great factor in the 
whole complication", said Stubbs,* "is the sti*ong, intelli- 
gent, self-willed force of the king; that alone seems to 
give purpose and consistency to the eventful policy of the 
period ; Henry VIII is neither the puppet of parties^ nor 
the victim of circumstances, nor the shifty politician, nor 
the capricious tyrant, but a man of light and leading, of 
power, force, and foresight, a man of opportunities, strata- 
gems, and surprises, but not the less of iron will and 
determined purpose ; purpose not at once realised or 

* Stubbs, Mediaeval and Modern History, pp. 283, 306, etc. 
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sjstematísed^ but widening, deepening, and strengthening 
as the way opens before it." He regards Henry "as the 
main originator of the greatest and most critical changes 
of his reign", and asserts that "no minister, great or small, 
after the fall of Wolsey, can claim anything like an original 
share in determining the royal policy". Such a theory, it 
is true, necessitates the belief of great development of 
design and new purpose in the King as his reign proceeded, 
but the historian does not shrink from adopting that solu- 
tion. "Prom the very beginning of his reign he is finding 
out what he can do." He ruled through his ministers and 
council, but "on the whole Henry was his own chief 
counsellor". 

This estimate of the King's character accords with the 
course of the development of the Welsh policy of his reign. 
At first Wales was ignored. In 1525, when the death of 
Sir Rhys ap Thomas forced the affairs of the Principality 
upon his notice, the King was content merely to revive his 
father's policy by sending the Princess Mary to hold her 
court at Ludlow. As he became aware of the anarchy 
that prevailed, he resorted to stronger measures. He sent 
Rowland Lee to reduce the land to order. But with in- 
creasing knowledge came a greater grasp of the situation 
and a clearer perception of the dimensions of the problem. 
It may be that he was stirred to unusual effort by affection 
for the country from which the Tudors had sprung, and 
by a belated remembrance of his father's dying charge. 
He authorised, even if he did not suggest, the grant of a 
constitution to the distracted land. Had he been a mere 
passive and listless spectator of events, content to register 
the decrees of his ministers, the Welsh policy which was 
commenced in 1534 would have ended with the fall of 
Cromwell in 1540. By abandoning that policy, Henry 

would have followed the line of least resistance. The 

i2 
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Lord President was reloctant, if not hostile. The other 
officials in Wales viewed it with alarm and diâmaj. 
There was no member of hie Council who cared eoough 
about Wales, or who was endowed with sufficient insight 
and foresight^ to urge upon the King the continuance of 
his progressive policj. It would have been easy for 
Henry^ had he so wished^ to exercise the powers conferred 
upon him by Parliament to suspeud or repeal the Statute 
of 1 5â5. The fact that the policy was neither subversed 
nor retarded aft^r Cromweirs falf— that, indeed, it was 
continued, developed, and completed two years after his 
death — affords the strongest evidence that the King took 
an active J personal, and intelligent interest in its pro- 
motion. It has been said that Henry VIH was the 
greatest king that ever ruled over England, because he 
always had his own way. In his ecclesiastical policy, in 
his dealings with Scotland and Ireland, in his relations 
with the great powers of the Continent, he was invariably 
fortunate. No Pavia or Iimsbriiuk checked his victorious 
career. But in no department of government was he more 
successful than in his dealings with the land of the 
Tudora ; in no other direction did he display greater 
qualities of statesmanship. With unerring skill he 
diagnosed the evils from which the country was suffering. 
With supreme and serene courage he applied the remedf* 
His policy was one of inspired common sense, which no 
statesman, bereft of sympathy and imagination, could have 
conceived. The stage upon which he was called to display 
these great qualities was small, and on tliat account the 
real magnitude of his achievement has been overlooked. 
Etiglish historians have treated it In a superficial ^id 
ptirfunctory manner, when they have deigned to refer 
to it at all* The measure of the man is brought to an 
est in his Welsh 
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stiri*ed by no selfish or ignoble motives, and there can be 

no question about his success. Wales became, and has 

ever since remained, a loyal, crimeless, and easily-governed 

portion of the British dominions. In spite of the changes 

which the influx of strangers has wrought in the social 

condition of the industrial districts of South Wales, the 

proud boast of the Welsh poet is still substantially true : 

" Pa wlad wedi'r siarad sydd 
Mor Ian a Chymru lonydd ? "* 

The success of his policy in Wales has had its effect on 
British policy generally. In after-times it came to be 
regarded as a precedent and an inspiration, and on the 
principles upon which Henry VIII proceeded in his 
pacification of Wales has been based the mighty fabric 
of the British Empire. 

^ ''What land, when all is said, so pure as peaceful Wales/* 
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Daftdd ap Gwilym occupies not only a unique place in tìie 
history of Welsh poetry, but is one of the most original 
sin^rs who appeared in Europe before the Beviyal of 
Learning. He stands well-nigh without a kinsman among 
the poets of the Middle Ages — a lyric singer, whose '^native 
wood-notes wild" are the utterance of a singularly indi- 
vidual and strong poetic impulse, and whose ''first, fine, 
careless rapture" has never been quite recaptured by any 
Welsh poet who followed him. Despite the limitations 
imposed upon him by the rigorous structure of the cywyddj 
Dafydd's poetical gift was pre-eminently lyrical, and his 
supremacy among the Welsh bards of his own and subse- 
quent times lies in the consummate skill with which he 
has subdued so difficult a metrical form as the eywydd to 
every mood of the lyric muse. Among the mediseval poets 
of Europe the famous German Minnesinger, Walther von 
der Yogelweide, is perhaps his nearest congener as a lyric 
finger, and in those of their poems which show the clear 
influence of the songs of the Troubadours there are many 
dose resemblances between the Welsh poet and the German. 
But deriving much though Dafydd ap Gwilym did, as we 

^ Read before the Honourable Society of Gymmrodorion at 20, 
Hanover Square, 2S May 1908: Chairman, Sir Francis Edwmrda, 
Bart., M.P. 
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shall see, from the conventional love-poetry of the Trouba- 
dours, he was too ingenuous and wayward a child of Nature 
to order his expression of the most elemental of human 
passions according to any literary precedent or to the 
requirements of any artificial poetical "code". Moreover, 
it is less in his love-songs than in his nature-poems that 
Dafydd's prime poetic gift most distinctively appears. 
Indeed, his lyrics of Nature — among which his poems 
on birds stand out as signal examples — are so unlike 
anything else in the whole range of mediaeval literature 
as to constitute, in their kind, the most original contribu- 
tion of the native genius of Wales to the world's poetry. 

But, however original a poet's natural gift and manner 
of utterance may seem to be, he is, after all, the child 
of his age, and must of necessity owe much to the 
literary culture which was his birth-right. Dafydd's own 
countrymen, in particular, have been too much in the 
habit of regarding him as an untutored genius, and 
of scouting the suggestion that his poetry may have 
owed anything to external influences. The truth, how- 
ever, is that Dafydd ap Gwilym was, for his time, a 
considerable scholar, and that, in his poetry, he drew 
largely both upon such books as were accessible to him 
and upon all the poetical lore and precept that came his 
way. My object in this paper is to trace some of the more 
obvious of his relationships with his predecessors in the 
art of poetry, and, more particularly, with the Provencal 
Troubadours. Several critics have already written a good 
deal about Dafydd's relation to the Welsh bards who 
preceded him, and of his indebtedness to those classical 
writers, chiefly Latin, who were popular in the Middle 
Ages. A very full and suggestive account of Dafydd's 
indebtedness to Latin literature appears in the 1905-06 
volume of this Society's TransactionSy from the pen of 
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Dr. Hartwell Jones; and his article derives additional 
interest from the parallels he draws between Dafydd and 
the mediseval Italian poets, I need, therefore, say but 
little upon this branch of my subject. 

Historically, Dafydd ap Gwiljm ushers in what is usually 
styled the third, and the most brilliant, period in the 
history of early Welsh poetry. Flourishing in the four- 
teenth century, he is the first great figure, and the most 
inspired singer, among the Welsh bards of the Renaissance. 
To begin with, his poems, or the collection of cyivyddau that 
go under his name — for it is now well known that all the 
poems attributed to him in the printed editions cannot be 
authentic works of his* — stand in striking contrast, both 
in subject-matter and in form, to the poetry of his bardic 
predecessors in Wales. He is, beyond any question, our 
first great master of the cywydd. The editors of the 1789 
edition of his poems even call him the inventor of the 
cywydd. It may be as difficult to prove this as it 
apparently is to account for the development of the 
cywydd form from the earlier measures used in Welsh 
poetry. The most obvious, as it may very well be the 
correct, explanation of the origin of the cywydd is that the 
last two lines of an eìiglyn suggested to Dafydd, or some 
one else, the possibilities of a poem composed entirely of a 
succession of such rhyming couplets. It is scarcely credible 
that foreign influence had much, if anything, to do with 
it, for the main principles of the measure — cynghanedd 
and the variation of accent in each line of the couplet — 
appear to have been developed in Wales on entirely inde- 
pendent lines. It should not, however, be forgotten that 
the most popular poems in mediaeval French were composed 

* The» (1et(«rmination of the authenticity of the various poems 
printed in the 1789 edition is one of the tasks that imperatively 
demand the attention of our Welsh scholars to-day. 
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in short rhyming couplets, and that, therefore, the idea of 
combining short couplets in Welsh in the form of an ex- 
tended poem may have been derived, to some extent, from 
the French/ What is of greater importance is that the 
odes of Daf ydd ap Gwily m are our earliest finished examples 
of the cywydd form, and that it was he who gave the 
cywydd its vogue and sanction as the most popular bardic 
measure containing cynghanedd from his day down to our 
own. His own contemporaries and their successors, from 
GruflFydd Gryg and lolo Goch down to Tudur Aled and 
William Llŷn, turned out cywyddau by the hundred, 
and "the golden age of Welsh poetry", as it has been 
called, is emphatically the age of the cywydd. But Dafydd 
ap Gwilym surpasses all his brother bards in his easy 
mastery of his metrical instrument. He sings of Love and 
of Nature with such compelling force and fervour as to 
make the closely-knit lines of the cywydd musical with the 
strains of an apparently unpremeditated art. 

But, far more than in form, Dafydd's poetry stands out 
in contrast to that of his Welsh predecessors in its subject- 
matter. The second well-marked period in the history of 
Welsh poetry extends, roughly, from the beginning of the 
twelfth century down to the death of Lly weljm ap Gruffydd 
in 1282, and may be called the age of the Princes. The 
twelfth century was in Wales, as elsewhere, the beginning 

* Mr. W. J. Gruffydd, the Welsh Lecturer at Cardiff University 
College, has some suggestive remarks on this point in a paper on 
'^ The Connection between Welsh and Continental Literature in the 
14th and loth Centuries'* (p. 34), published in The Transactions of the 
Guild of Graduates, 1907-8. I had the pleasiure of hearing his paper 
read at Bangor a few weeks before I was to read the present paper in 
London. As his paper, so far as it deals with D. ap Gwilym, traverses 
so much of the same ground as my own, I ought to say that the 
present paper had been written many months before, and for another 
purpose than a Cymmrodoriou address. 
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of a period of remarkable Utermy activity, and, with the 
growth of the power of the Welsh princes^ hards found 
hoth stimulating themes to sing of and conditions emi- 
nently favourable to the cultivation of their art. More- 
over, some of the princes — Hy wel ab Owaîn Gwynedd and 
Owain Cyfeiliogj for example — were among the tnost* 
famous bards of this period, and remind us of those 
Courts of Southern Finance where the Troubadour's art 
became the study and the pastime even of kings, 
Andj like Provence, Wales became» during the j)eriod 
of the Princes, a veritable "neat of singing birds", A 
mere list of the bards who are recorded to have sung 
from the twelfth to the fourteenth centuries fills 
nearly four pages of Stephens's Literature of ih^ Kyniry, 
Butj even apart from the difficulties of its language^ 
the poetry of this period, as a whole^ presents singularly 
few features of interest for us now. The bulk of it 
consists of eulogies and elegies of nobles and high-born 
dames of the day. Occasionally a fi^sh note is struck in 
some spirited lyric of Love, such as Hywel ab Owain 's 
celebrated **Can y Dewia", or a brief lay of Nature^ such 
as Gwalchmai's '* Delight". But most of the bards found 
that their duty and profit alike lay in chanting the praises 
of their princes and their patrons. It is curious to note 
hoWj in an age of Romance, purely romantic subjects 
appear to have had no charm whatever for the Welsh 
bards. It is not to her poets that Wales owes her one 
supreme contribution to the greatest of the mediaeval 
romantic cycles, but to Iier prose writers* We have, 
indeed, occasional allusions to the chief characters uf 
Arthurian fable in bardic compositions^ but to most of the 
bards, as to Dafydd ap Gwilym himself, Arthur and Guine- 
vere, Peredur and Gwalchmai, Mel was and Medmwfc are 
but names dimly syllabled on **the shores of old romance". 
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Although Dafydd, like the rest, is comparatively in- 
different to romantic fable, the themes of his poetry 
introduce us to a world all but unknown to his pre- 
decessors. In him we find a poet alive, as no other Welsh 
bard who preceded him was, to the romance of Love and of 
Nature, and one whose relations with Mori udd constitute 
themselves a romantic episode not unworthy of a place 
side by side with the attachments celebrated in verse by 
the greatest of the Provencal Troubadours. And it is by 
reason of this, more than all, that Dafydd is entitled to be 
called an innovator, and the harbinger of a new epoch in 
the poetry of his country. Many of the new elements he 
brought into Welsh poetry were, as I have said, due to his 
native genius alone. His ^^eye to see'* and his "daring 
to follow" Nature were God's gifts. No foreign poet 
could have taught him this, or those felicities of imagery 
and phrase which are the finest gems of Welsh poetic 
diction. But other, though intrinsically less important, 
features in his poetry are directly traceable both to his 
Latin culture and to his familiarity with the stock themes 
of the early lyric poetry of France, especially that of the 
Troubadours. Thus it is that in Dafydd's odes we detect 
the first considerable foreign influence upon the poetry of 
Wales. They bring Wales, for the first time, so far as 
poetry is concerned, into touch with^e main currents of 
European literature. 

The modern lyric poetry of Europe is the creation of 
the "early Renaissance" of the twelfth century, and the 
cradle of that lyric poetry was Provence. As Hallam long 
ago pointed out, "the songs of Provence became the source 
from which poetry for many centuries derived a great 
portion of its habitual language". But there were other 
forces at work besides the influence of the Troubadours of 
Provence which made for the growth of lyric, or lighter. 
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forms of poetry — and one or two of these have to be 
briefly noted in any account of Dafydd's literary relation- 
shipa. The first is the Latin literatyre, ancient and 
mediseval, which the bard fonnd to his hand. There c^in 
be no sort of doubt that Dafydd ap Gwilym knew Latin. 
apart from the evidence furnished by his poems, it is 
obvious that a man brought up, as he was, in a courtly 
environment, would not lack knowledge of the language 
which was the chief insfcruuient of cultni-e in his time. 
And there were certain Latin books which no educated 
man of the time could be ignorant of. Chief among them 
were the works of Ovid. Virgil and Horace, also, were 
largely read, but, for the lo?e-poets and the aspiring lyrists 
of the central Middle Age, Ovid was the supreme source of 
inspiration and suggestion. As I have already aaid, Dr* 
Hartwell Jones has so fully illustrated Dafydd's obligations 
to Latin writers as to make it unnecessary for me here to 
expatiate upon that side of his literary relationships. I 
need only say that Dafydd frequently refers to *'LIyfr 
Ofydd** — Ovid's book — and that by it he means, more 
than all, Ovid's '^ Art of Love" J But why the first editors 
of Dafydd's works should have called him *Hhe Ovid of 
WaleB"j it is difficult to discover. No two poets could 
well be more different in their exposition of tlie art of 
love. Tlie Welsh bard is no morbid analyst of various 
phases of the passion^ but is one whose gallantries seem 
to take their place natui'ally in the free life of a man who, 
largely in protest against the cloistral hypocrisies of his 
time^ elected to fleet his days carelessly as a child of 




* Mr, W. J. Grnftydd, in the paper &lrea<1y mentioned^ mBÌntaîiifl ^ 
thflt by Llÿfr Oft/dd, Dafyikl *'iiii(leratood a particular book, and that 
book was Chrestien do Troy ©a 's Fmuch trauslatjon called the 
Comnmììdetnenti ê' Omdé". He givea a suggestive parallel quotation 
to prove bis point. 
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Nature and the open air. Moreover, no love adventure 
ever seems to have so engrossed Dafydd's interest as to be 
incapable of suddenly undergoing a change 

'Mnto something rich and strange/' 

which found exquisite expression in song. At the same 
time, there is no mistaking the actual, downright direct- 
ness of Dafydd's courting of his various mistresses; his 
odes breathe, all too palpably, the ardour of keen and 
resolute pursuit. They who would idealise Morfudd, and 
make of her a phantom representative of her sex, or a 
Beatrice of the Welsh highways, or a symbolical figure 
typifying the bard^s country groaning under a foreign 
yoke, have, in my opinion, quite missed the secret of 
Dafydd's love-poetry. His love-songs, to any unsophisti- 
cated reader, bear every mark of being the records of 
very real, and oft«n enough very lively, episodes in the 
career of an exceedingly impressionable and reckless 
gallant. Never were more overt and sincere poetical 
oflFerings tendered at the shrine of Venus. These candid, 
fervid, and forthright utterances of passion are very 
different indeed from the highly artificial and exotic love- 
poems of Ovid. 

It is obvious, however, that Dafydd ap Gwilym was 
acquainted with Latin literature written at a very much 
later time than Ovid's, and it is difficult to believe that 
he was ignorant of those Latin poems which were the 
direct product of that early Renaissance of which he 
was himself the child. No history of mediaeval lyric 
poetry can leave out of account the Latin songs of the 
Wandering Students of the twelfth and the thirteenth cen- 
turies — songs which, from the very circumstances and habits 
of these students, found their way into every civilised 
European land. These songs, says the most distinguished 
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English student and translator of them — the late Mr. J, 
Addington Symonds— on the one handi express that 
delight in life and physical enjoyment which wag a ttiatn 
characteristic of the Renaissance; on the other, they 
prt^clahn the corruption of Papal Rome, which was the 
motive- force of the Reformation.^ This statement might 
stand a8 a definition of the two uiain themes of Dafydd ap 
Gwilym'a poetry. 

The two chief collections of these Latin songs of the 
Wandering Students are a yolume published at Stuttgart 
in 1847, under the title of Carmina Burana^ and — wliat is 
better known in England — a volume, edited by Thomîiâ 
Wright in 184-1, of the Latin Foems commonly aUribuietl to 
Walter Ma pes (or Walter Map). Of the two, the Carwiifui 
Buranay as Symonda points out, "are richer in poems 
which form a prelude to the Renaissance'*, I can only 
touch very briefly here upon points in these Latin songs 
wliieh bear resemblatice to characteristic features of Dafydd 
ap Gwilym's poetry, rirst of all, Nature is sung of in 
terms of surprising fi'eshness in these Latin lyrics. "As 
a backi^round to their love-sou gs", writes Symonds, "we 
always find the woods and fields of May, abundant flowers 
and gushing rivnlets, lime trees and pines and olive trees, 
through which soft winds are blowing" (p. 35). Again, 
" the quality of love expressed is far from being either 
platonic or chivalrous^ It is love of the sensuous, im- 
pulsive, appetitive kind, to which we give the name of 
Pagan . , , - Meanwhile, nothing indicates the charact-er 
or mo ml quality of either man or woman. The student 
and the girl are always vù*à^vùy fixed characters in this 
lyrical love-drama. He calls her Phyllis, Flora, Lydia, 
Griycerion, Ceecilia," Here, at any rate, is some plausible 

* Winef Women and Sont/j by J. Â. SyEnondfl, p. 7. (New edttioo iti 
"King*s Classics", Chatto aiul Witiduíí, 1907.) 
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evidence that Morfudd and Dyddgu may have been, for 
Dafydd, but fancy names. Once more, Symonds notes 
" the particularity with which the personal charms of 
women are described" — "one girl has long tawny tresses, 
another, masses of dark hair". Witness Dafydd describ- 
ing Morfudd : 

" Y fun dawel wallt-felen, 
Eurwyd y baich ar dy ben," 
[''The gentle maiden with yellow hair — of gold is the burden on 
thy head.'T 

and 

"Dyddgu aV gwallt gloywddu, glan.** 

["Dyddgu, with her clean, shining black tresses."] 

Had 1 time, I might quote several poems from Symonds' 
translations which bear a remarkable similarity to Dafydd 
ap 6wilym*s odes ; but I have too much ground to cover 
to allow me to do so.^ 

The Latin songs I have just referred to differ from the 
songs of the Provencal Troubadours in being far less arti- 
ficial, and more true to the facts of what we might call 
commonplace or vulgar amours. There is yet another 
class of medifiBval lyrics which, derived largely from the 
poetry of the Troubadours and inheriting something from 
the frank songs of the Wandering Students, show close 
afiinities with the poetry of Dafydd ap Gwilym, They are 
the songs of the German Minnesingers. The Minnesingers 
were direct inheritors of the lyrical poetry of Provence, and 
among them there arose one who, as I have already hinted, 
alone challenges Dafydd ap Gwilym's supremacy among 
the mediaeval lyrists — Walther von der Vogelweide. It 
can hardly be possible that Dafydd knew anything at all of 



^ Those who care to work out the parallels fiurther will find the 
necessary matter to their hand in the recent reprint of S3rmonds' 
work in the " King's Classics'*. 



the works of his German predecessor. They both drew, 
unconsciously, from the same Provencal sources. But the 
resemblance between them^ in a few poems^ is very re- 
markable, and serves to illustrate how close were t)ie ties 
that united the commonwealth of poetry in those stirring 
and experimenting times. Allow me to quote one or two 
translated extracts from Walther's poema which will at 
once recall familiar passages in Dafydd ap Gwilytn'g 
works : — 

*' üîiíler the Ünden 

On tho heath, 

There our t^ocihle bed w© iruifÌB i 

There might you tiiid 

Fair iiÄ weíl as 

Broke» fliiwem ami grass. 

In frtint üf the forest m a valley-— 

Tiintlaratlei I 

Sv^'eetly sang the nightingale. 

*' I wan deled 
To the held ; 

Thither was my heloved Cume, 
There wm I so taken — 

BlüBsed Lady I that I Bhall over more bo happy* 
Did he kisa me. O^ a thouBand time» 
Tandaradei I 
See how red my moutli is I"** 

Again, " Winter has done us all manner of harm ; 
heather and forest have both lost their colour, but many a 
voice will soon sound there again. Would that I might 
sleep away all the hours of Winter ! for, watchin|j and 
waiting, I grow angry that its power should spread far 
and wide. God knows it must soon give place to May^ and 



^ In spite of the fact thut the speaker in this poam is a woman, the 
note strnek in it h curiottsly similar to that of many a song of 
Dftfyihrs. The translation here quoted is from an article bj Mr. 
Eíìmund öosŵe (mentioned in Co well's vrell-known Cyrnmrodorian 
pîìper (Ml Dafydd) in the Conihiii Ma^azifie^ voL xxxiii. 
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then we shall have flowers again where now we have 
frost." Listen to Dafydd's lament, "O GoUi yr HM'':— 

** Weithian o'n gwlad yr aethost, 
A daeth bar hyd daear dost ; 
Mae pob llwyn ar dwyn a dôl 
Ysdyddiau yn gystuddiol 



** Gaeaf sy^n lladd y gwiail 
A dug o goedyd y dail ; 
A'i chwithig wynt yn chwjrthu, 
A*i ruad arth, a'i rew du.*' 

Eto, fe ddawV Haf i 

'^roi dail a gwiail ar goed, 
A*th degwch i berth dew-goed 
A doldir yn llawn deildai, 
A thrydar man adar Mai.*' 

[" At length (O Summer), thou has left our land, and sorely afflicted 
lies the earth ; every holt on hill and dale hath for days lain forlorn. 
Winter is killing the boughs, aud robbing the trees of their leaves ; 
its cross winds are blowing, with their bear-like roar and their black 
frost." But, Summer will once more retuioi ''to give back to the 
woodland its foliage and its boughs, and to the thick-leaved bushes 
their beauty, when the meadow-land shall be covered with leafy 
mansions, and the little birds of May shall be chirping.'^ 

But, after full account is taken of these and other re- 
semblances between them, Walther is a poet of a more 
serious order than Dafydd — though whether he gains 
thereby is a question which depends on the ^^ taste and 
fancy'* of the critic' 

It is high time, however, that I should come to my main 
theme — Dafydd*s relation to the Troubadours. Dafydd ap 

^ Had I space, I could quote many more parallels between the 
poems of Walther and those of Dafydd. The curious student of such 
things will find excellent translations of Walther's poems in a volume 
of Selected Poems of W, v. d. Vogelwaide, by W. Alison Phillips (Smith, 
Elder and Co.) ; and in The Minnesingers (vol. i), by J. Bithell (Long- 
mans, 1909). The latter work is of great interest in its bearing upon 
the development of medieaval lyric poetry. 

K 
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Gwilym, we read in The Welsh Peaphy^ "may be regarded 
as a Welsh troubadour, whose lyric muse waa devoted to 
singing what the French called the amour cawrtois". "But 
what", your patriotic Welsh critic may ask, "could this 
* wild Welshman', who wandered about the Principality in 
search of indiscriminate amours, know of Provence, or of 
the courtly singers who paid their tribute of high-flo¥m 
verse to the grandee dames of the Midi ? Dafydd lived Ln 
regions too remote, and was withal too spontaneous and 
original a poet, to be affected by or to copy the elaborate 
effusions of the Provencals.'' 

But the fact is that neither Wales in the Middle Ages 
was so far removed from Continental culture, nor Dafydd 
himself so destitute of linguistic knowledge or of literary 
curiosity as to make it impossible for the poetry of the 
Troubadours to have influenced him. Welshmen, long 
before Dafydd's time, had taken part in the Crusades. 
In his own day they swelled the ranks of Edward Ill's 
armies in France. Throughout the Middle Ages there 
was an unbroken intercourse between Wales and Borne. 
Knights-errant and travelling scholars, mendicant friars 
and vagrant minstrels, kept up a constant social and 
intellectual commerce between Wales and the Continent. 
Moreover, there is ample evidence that during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries several famous Troubadours were 
brought into close association with the English Court, and 
that some of them even visited Britain. The marriage of 
Eleanor of Aquitaine with Henry U, in 1152, brought a 
large part of southern France under the dominion of the 
English crown, while in the next century, the marriage of 
another Eleanor, the daughter of a count of Provence, 
with Henry III, actually drew a crowd of Provencals to the 

iFirsteil., p. 605. 
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court of the English king. The celebrated Troubadour, 
Bernart of Ventadom — whose songs, as we shidl see, bear 
many points of resemblance to those of Dafydd ap Gwilym 
— was a protege of Eleanor of Aquitaine's, and almost cer- 
tainly visited England in her train. Another well-known 
Troubadour, Bertram of Born, was closely connected with 
Henry II's court, while Peire Vidal and Amaut Daniel — 
both celebrated names in the history of Provencal poetry — 
were for a time in the entourage of the Troubadour king, 
Bichard I. 

For two centuries the Troubadours were the master- 
singers of Europe. The poet-princes and the other high- 
born bards of Wales must have been well aware of their 
repute and of the themes upon which they sang. The 
great host of German Minnesingers drew their inspiration, 
and took their models, from the courtly poetry of Provence. 
Through various channels, and most of all through 
wandering minstrels of every grade and kind, the influence 
of Provencal poetry gradually pervaded all Western 
Europe, until, as Hallam says, ^Hhe song^ of Provence 
became the source from which poetry for many centuries 
derived a great portion of its habitual language''. Thus 
Dante and Petrarch, Chaucer and Francois Villon, 
Walther von der Vogelweide and Dafydd ap Gwilym, 
were, in their several ways and countries, direct inheri- 
tors of the art of the Troubadours.^ 

Dafydd ap Gwilym can hardly have had any very close 
acquaintance with the language and the actual poems 
of the Troubadours. But the resemblances that exist 



^ ** Chaucer's well drew from the Amo, and the Amo rose in Provence, 
Another line of inheritance gave us even more; French was for 
centuries the upper-class language of England, and it was a French 
leavened with Troubadour poetry."— Smith's The Trouàadours at Home, 
vol. ii, p. 876. 

k2 
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betw^n many of his odes and ProveDcal gongs are too 
remarkable to let us believe that the Troubadours, no less 
than the particular kinds of poetry which thej coItÌTated, 
were not well known to him by report- He knew enough 
Latin and» probably, enough French to a^jquire a distant 
acquaintance:) at least, with the most potent international 
factor in the development of the poetic art of his time,^ 
Thus, while it would be rash to claim Dafydd as a direct, 
or conscious, imitator of the Troubadours, no criticiU treat- 
ment of his poetry can well leave out of aeoount those 
features in it which, explain them as we may, reflect the 
very impress of ** Provencal song" and of the ** sunburnt 
mirth** of the South, 

The late Professor Co well,' of Cambridge, was the first 
to suggest the possible indebtedness of Dafydd to the poets 
of Provence* ''The resemblance between Áp Gwiljm'a 



1 After the Nor roan Conquest there was established a close con- 
nection between the Norman Fjorila ancl South Wales. *' Robert, earl 
of Gloueeater, acquirefl, early in the twelfth ccntnrj, the lordsbtp of 
Glamorgan by marriage with Mabol^ tiaughter of Robert Fitshanion^ 
oonqueroT of GLamorgan. Robert, like hb fiitheri was a liberal and a 
diplomatic patron of letten . It was to him that William of Maltnes- 
bury^ the greatest hifltorian of his time, dedicated hia Hûtùfy, * . . • 
On his estates at Torigni was born Robert de Monte, abbot of Moat 
St. Mitíheli a chronicler of renown, and a lover and student of Breton 
legend*. Above all, it was under hia immediate patronage that 
GöíJÖrey of Monmouth compiled his romantic History of the King» nf 
Britain*" [I have ventured, herei to quote from a chapter of my own 
on "The Arthurian Legend" in The Cuirwridge History of Mnffii»h 
Literature, vol i.] The literary trailitions «>! Glamorgan, thus 
fostered by the Normans, are too well-known to nee<l any comment. 
What is certain is that during the tw^elf th and thirteenth cetitnries, if 
not later, there must luive been constant intercourse at the conrta of 
the great lords of Soutli Wales between Nornmn-Freuch troui^res and 
Welsh hards, and that these bar<ls, out of thu vevy necessity of tbeJr 
position in their lord»' courts, must have had a knowledge of the 
French then spoken by the nobility and sung by the poeta. 

^ In an article in J* Cpnmrod&rj voL ii (1878), 
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poems and the chansons of the Troubadours," he writes, 
"will strike anyone who compares the two. Ap Gwilym is 
a greater poet than any troubadour, and his lyre has some 
deeper notes than theirs ; but the essence of their music is 

the same A portion of his odes are so like 

Provencal chansons in their subject and matter, that one 
might almost believe they were direct imitations. These 
are the somewhat wearisome semi-metaphysical disquisi- 
tions on the nature and lineage of love, the golden 
hair of Morfydd, *Yr Hiraeth' (The Longing), etc. 
These are the staple of Provencal poetry; but in Ap 
Gwilym they are only a very small portion.** "In 
Dante and Petrarch", Cowell continues, "we have the 
very apotheosis of the Provencal idea. The poetry of 
Provence, at its best, was feeble and artificial; it 
was a delicate hot-house plant nursed by court pat- 
ronage and shielded from all the rough winds of real 
life, and striking its roots into a soil of fancy and senti- 
ment, so that its shoots always betray the original 
weakness of the stock, 

Invalidiqiie patrum re/erunt jejunia natù 

But in Italy the transplanted shoot found a more fertile 
soil, and struck its roots down deep into the very heart of 
human nature and reality; and though Dante's ^Beatrice' 
and Petrarch's * Laura' were originally the reflections of 
Provencal poetry, the genius of Dante and Petrarch have 
created them anew and made them symbols of beauty for 
all time. And so Ab Gwilym seems to me to have similarly 
borrowed the Provencal idea, and then reproduced it as a 
new creation by his own genius. We can thus trace in 
him a new line of Provencal influence, derived, I suppose, 
through France or Italy," 

"Lord-service, lady-service, and God-service were the 
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three great oöìces of the troubadour,"^ In two of these 
offices, at least, Dafydd ap Gwitym was pre-erainent, and, 
if we accept as authentic certain pious poems alleged to 
have been composed during his declining years, he made a 
belated attempt to qualify himself in the third. His odes 
in pmise of his patron, Ivor the Generous, will bear com- 
parison with the best Welsh examples of bardic "lord- 
service", and those who are familiar with the history of 
Welsh poetry up to his time will know that Dafydd had 
no need to turn to Provence for instruction in the art of 
courtly panegyric^ It is in the poemg dedicated to the 
service of ladies that he appears most of all to borrow the 
gay singing-robes of a Provencal troubadour. The entire 
series of odes addressed to Morfudd are based upon a 
relationship which ânds ltd nearest analogue in the ammir 
courtoiê which evoked from the Troubadours their service 
of song. But Dafydd 'a passion for Morfudd» if she really 
existed, had little of the chivalric courtliness, or of the 
idealism which usually characterised the homage paid to 
the great dames of the courts of Provence by their mins- 
trel lovers* The Welsli bard's fashion of making love to 
Morfudd, as to his other mistresses, is marked above every- 
thing by a frank admiration of iier person and by open 



1 The TróuÒadours at Hofm^ by Justin ÎÎ, Smith, vol. i» p» 76* This 
charming work coîìtaîUH by far the beat Hccouiit of the Troulm^lour» 
und thtjir poetry availablu in Eiìgliâhp and 1 h^ve made copious iimi of 
it in this paper. Another Englisl» work which gives much biof^mph- 
ical anri other information concerning them» tí>getìier with brief traa»- 
lated specimens of their poutry, is Miss Ida Farnell's Live4 qf ike 
Trúuhadour» (Nutt, [%\^). A French treatise which lurniih«« nu 
uxliauativu account of the origuis and of the influence of their poetij 
ia Jeaiiroy's J^s Onÿinfê de la Poeme Lÿi'tfpif en France nu Mo^m Aye 
(2nd ed.» Paris, UI04). The best known and mo«t aceeeftible reper- 
toires of Provtncal poetry are Bartcjch's CAftAtomatAtf PrfiìTnçrtfe 
(tîth Ed* revised by Kosciiwita; Marburg, ]i.K)4), and Appel's Pmmn- 
zaii$f(h£ ChrettúniatÂü (Leipzig, 1896). 
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confession of a desire to have her as his own. His affinity 
with the Troubadours, however, appears less in the general 
character of the Morf udd episode than in the various types 
of love-song which he adopted, and in frequent resemblances 
of phrase and sentiment. Nor is it his love-poetry alone 
that reminds us of the Troubadours. His satirical tirades 
against priests and his verse-bouts with bardic rivals are in 
the direct line of literary tradition from the drventes and 
the tensos of the Provencals. 

Of the many types of poems* common among the Trou- 
badours, four, in particular, might almost have served as 
models for a large proportion of the odes of Dafydd ap 
Gwilym. They are the cansouy the sirventesj the tenso^ and 
the alha.^ The cansouy or chanson^ was the name given to 
the more elaborate form of love-song in which the poet 
usually either hymned his lady's praises, or complained of 
her obduracy, or of other obstacles which left him a prey 
to the unrequited pains of love. The sirventesj or service- 

^ For a full account of the various kinds of Provencal poems see 
Smith, Troubadours at Home, vol. ii, pp. 449-451. In the elaboration 
of verse-forms the Welsh bards, their ** twenty-four measures ^ not- 
withstanding, were altogether outstripped by the Troubadours. 
"The 'Law of Love'" — the treatise on poetical writing compiled in 
the thirteenth century by the College of The Gkiy Science at Toulouse 
— "describes thirty-four different ways of rhyming, each with a name 
of its own, and seventy-two kinds of stanzas, all of them labelled in 
a similar way." — Smith, Troubadours at Home^ ii, p. 286. 

' These four, it should be noted, are not the only Provencal types 
with which one can find parallels among Dafydd s poems. Several of 
cywyddau recall, for example, the poetorela, or pastourelle, in which a 
gallant of high degree makes love to a maiden of inferior rank, and 
where the maid's fear of her father and mother is a stock convention. 
Again, there is the chanson de femme mai mariée, in which the poet 
declares his love for a woman married to an old man. Akin to this 
type are the lampoons on husbands, where the husbands are always 
pourtrayed as grotesque and ill-favoured. Compare with these 
Dafydd's cytoyddau tuckan against "Eiddig" and the "Bwa Bach". 
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poem, took mainly the form of a war-song or an eulogy of 
a great lord's prowess and personal virtue ; but the title 
also covered elegies (planhj^ and even satires. The tenso 
was a debate between two poets, and the alba (Fr. auhe, 
avhade) a dialogue between two lovers at the break of day. 
Every reader of Dafydd will at once recognise how closely 
related these Provencal forms are to a large number of his 
poems. 

Of all the Troubadours Dafydd's nearest poetical kins- 
man is, unquestionably, Bernart of Ventadorn (flor. 1148- 
1195). "Pull of life himself and of a temper essentially 
happy", writes Smith,* "it was the blithe and hearty side 
of creation that appealed to Bernart. 'All that is', he 
cried — *A11 that is gives itself up to joy, and chants and 
sings aloud, fields and parks and gardens, valley, plain, 
and wood.' Sadness he often felt and could express 
with vivid figures — the withering foliage, the cold and 
stormy days, the ship tossing in the waves, the fish 
struggling on the hook, the victim consumed by flames ; 
but his songs of joy and exultation were more spontaneous 
and more original, and in this mood his thoughts dwelt 
lovingly on the gentle spring-time, the clear, bright 
weather, the soft green of the fields, the tender verdure of 
the boughs, the swelling buds, the blossoms opening behind 
the leaves, the many-coloured flowers, and the gay little 
birds — long silent — that began to sing again in the trees. 
But all this was only the background, and upon it he 
painted the feelings and the thoughts of the lover in hues 
the truest, the freshest, the most varied that a poet has 
ever used. Here, transmuted into thought and sentiment, 
we find again the colour and perfume of the rose, the 
music of the nightingale, and the genial splendour of the 
May-day sky." 

^ TAe Troubadours at Home, vol. ii, p. 179. 
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This is how Bernart sings to Bel Vezer, viscountess of 

Ventadorn : — 

"Whene'er green leaves and grass appear, 
And budding flowers from branches spring, 
And nightingales do strong and clear 
uplift their voice and 'gin to sing — 
Joy do they bring me, joy the flowers' sweet grace, 
Joy my own heart, but most my lady's face ; 
And I am girt with joy on every side, 
But she is joy who doth all else o'er-ride. 

" It marvels me that I can be. 
And ne'er my love to her reveal, 
For when my lady's eyes I see. 
Their beauty all my senses steal ; 
Almost to her from very love I run, 
And, but for fear, already were it done ; 
Ne'er was one seen of form and hue so fair, 
Thus slow her faithful vassal's love to share. 

"To find her all alone, what bliss ! 
Asleep, or else but seeming so, 
Then would I steal of her a kiss, 
Since ne*er could ask it one so low ; 
Betwixt us few the deeds of love, pardy ! 
Time speedeth onwards, all our best days flee ; 
By secret signs could we sweet converse hold. 
And cunning use, instead of action bold."^ 

To the same Bel Vezer, Bernart addresses another 
chanson, which opens with the striking stanza : — 

" Whene'er the lark's glad wings I see 
Beat sunward 'gainst the radiant sky 
Till, lost in joy so sweet and free, 
She drops, forgetful how to fly — 
Ah, when I view such happiness 
My bosom feels so deep an ache, 
Meseems for pain and sore distress 
My longing heart will straightway break. "* 

This reminds us of Dafydd ap Gwilym's frequent 

^ Famell, Lives qf the Troubadours, p. 29. 
3 TAe Troubadours at Home, ii, p. 162. 
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allusions to the sky-lark — "the bird of restless voice, that 

soars unto sheer breathlessness with an ode to the heights 

of heaven"/ Like Daf vdd, Bemart loves the birds ; and 

to him, as to the Welsh poet, the nightingale is the master 

love-singer among them. "The nightingale rejoices by 

flower and bough", sings Bernart, "and such a longing 

seizes me that I can but sing ; yet I know not of what or 

of whom [to sing], for I am in love neither with myself 

nor with another." "The sweet song of the nightingale 

awakes me at night when I sleep — I awake overwhelmed 

with joy but made thoughtful and anxious by love."^ The 

nightingale, like so many other birds, serves Dafydd ap 

Gwilym as a love-messenger, and though no Troubadour 

is so intimately familiar with the birds as he, more than 

one of them anticipate him in invoking birds to convey 

messages of love to their mistresses. Thus, Pierre of 

Auvergne, who flourished about 1150-1200, sends the 

nightingale to his mistress with an affectionate greeting, 

and bids him bring back what message he can : — 

"Now unto my lady's dwelling 
Hie thee, nightingale, away, 
Tidings of her lover telling, 
Waiting what herself will say ; 

Make thee 'ware 

How she doth fare ; 
Then, her shelter spuming, 

Do not be 

On any plea 
Let from thy returning.''' 

* ** Yr ehedydd, aflonydd ei lais, 
Yn myned mewu Uudded llwyr 
A chywydd i entrych awyr." 
2 These extracts are taken from Smith, TKe TroubtidourB at Home, 
vol. ii, p. 41Ö. 

^ The Troubadmirs at Homey i, p. 315. Another Troubadour, 
Marcabrun, sends the sparrow with a message to his lady-love. Dur- 
ing the twelfth and fourteenth centuries "there was", says Jeanroy, 
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Another Troubadour whose love-songs closely resemble 
Dafydd ap Gwilym's in sentiment and expression is 
Amaut of Marvoil, or Maruehl. Arnaut sings to his 
mistress, the Lady Alazais : — 

" Fair to me is April, bearing 
Winds that o*er me softly blow, 
Nightingales their music airing 
While the stars serenely glow ; 
All the birds, as they have power. 
While the dews of morning wait. 
Sing of joy in sky or bower. 
Each consorting with his mate. 

"And as all the world is wearing 
New delight while new leaves grow, 
'Twould be vain to try forswearing 
Tiove which makes my joys overflow ; 
Both by habit and by dower 
Gladness is my rightful state, 
And when clouds no longer lower 
Quick my heart throws ofif its weight. 

" Helen were not worth comparing, 
Gardens no such beauty show : 
Teeth of pearl — the truth declaring. 
Blooming cheeks — a neck of snow, 
Tresses like a golden shower. 
Courtly charms, for baseness hate — 
God, who bade her thus o^ertower 
All the rest, her way make straight! 



"an entire series of poems which formed a sort of 'cycle of birds \ It 
is well known that a bird is charged to convey messages of love in 
many pieces, both ancient and modem". See Jeanroy, Les oriÿines de 
la poésie lyriqueen France au moyen age, p. 1S3. Gf. "The nightingale, 
indeed, plays a conspicuous part in all this (mediteval love) poetry. 
His song is the symbol of amorous passion, and he himself is appealed 
to as the confidant and adviser of lovers, the go-between who bears 
messages from heart to heart.'' (E. K. Chambers, Early English 
Lyrics, 1907, p. 270.) This little volume, in addition to others already 
mentioned, contains much tliat ib suggestive on the history of the 
mediaeval lyric. ( 
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** Kindness may she do me, sparing 
Courtship long and favor slow, 
Give a kiss to cheer my daring — 
More, if more I earn, bestow ; 
Then the path where pleasures flower 
We shall tread nor slow nor late— 
Ah, such hopes my heart o'erpower 
When her charms I contemplate.*^^ 

These verses are pitched in the very key of the Welsh 
bard's invocations to Morfudd, as are also the following 
lines addressed by Arnaut to the Countess of Burlatz: — 

*^ Ah ! sweetest lady, might it chance, 
Whatever the hour or circumstance, 
That, once in life thy faithful slave 
That rapture know, he long does crave, 
Of clasping thee within his arms. 
And gazing on thy peerless charms, 
Kissing thine eyes, thy red lips sweet, 
That mine in one long kiss should meet, 
Till that I swoon with great delight — 
Too much IVe spoke, yet, such my plight. 
Once, only once 1 needs must say, 
What long upon my heart does weigh. 
And speaking thus all speech I leave. 
With drowsy lids one sigh I heave. 
And sighing sink into repose. 
Then wandering my spirit goes. 
Makes, Lady, eager search for thee, 
With whom it ever fain would be ; 
Quick finds the joy, for which I yearn, 
When day and night for thee I bum, 
And freely thy dear love possesses. 
And freely thy dear self caresses. 
Ah ! might I ever sleep like this, 
No kindly lot were such rare bliss. 
'Tis better thus sleep life away 
Than waking grieve the live- long day; 
And Rodocesta, nor Biblis, 
Blancaflor, nor Semiramis, 

^ The Troubadours at Home, i, p. 169. 
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Tibes, nor Seida, nor Elena, 
Antigone, nor else Ismena, 
Nor Isold, with the hair of gold, 
Did never know such joy untold. 
When with their lovers they have been. 
As mine is then with thee I ween. 
Whereon my lips a sigh does part, 
And I do waken with a start. 
Open my eyes and gaze around, 
To see if thou perchance be found 
Hard by ; but. Lady, woe is me ! 
For nowhere thy loved form I see."* 

A favourite form of love-song with the Troubadours, 
and one which is akin to the class of poems called tensos 
or "disputations", is the love-dialogue,' and several of 
these Provencal debates between lovers are very similar to 
what we find in Dafydd/ Here is one by Aimeric of 
Peguillan (1205-1270):— 

'^ Lady, for thee 1 dwell in grievous pain. 
' Sir, thou^et unwise, small thanks from me thoullt gain.' 
Lady, pardy, let me not love in vain. 

* Sir, all thy prayers unheeded will remain.' 
Gk)od lady, mine is love that cannot wane. 

' Sir, more than all men else 1 thee disdain.' 
Lady, for this, grief o'er my heart doth reign. 

* I, sir, am merry nor from joy refrain.' 



^ Famell, Lives of the Troubadours^ p. 72. 

2 Love-dialogues are, of course, very ancient in their origin. Gp. 
the well-known Oaristus (Idyll xxvii) of Theocritus. 

3 ''There are several very celebrated Provencal poems of this kind, 
as, for instance, the dialogue between Raimbaut d'Orange and his 
mistress Beatrix, Countess of Die ; and that between Peyrols and 
Love, who reproaches him for having deserted his service ; and that 
between Raimbaut de Vaqueisas and a Genoese lady, who remains 
obdurate to his flatteries. Ab Gwilym has several dialogues of this 
kind. I need only mention here the dialogue with a maiden (No. clxxx), 
that under a maiden s window (No. clii), the wonderful dialogue between 
the bard and his shadow (No. clxxi), and that with the cuckoo (No. ccx), 
as well as that with the same bird (No. Ixx), when it tells him that 
Morfudd is married." — Cowell, Y Cymmrodor, vol. ii, p. 106. 
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"Lady saiis mercy, I muni go my way. 
* Sir, prithee go, it boots not to delay.' 

Lady, not I, Love holds me 'neath his sway. 
' Against my will, good sir, he bids thee stay.' 

Lady, cruel answers my fond words repay. 
'Sir, worse than all I hate thee, by my fay.' 

Then, lady, wilt thou ne'er my grief allay ? 
*Sir, verily 'twill be as thou dost say.'"* 

Dafydd's love-dialogues are of a sprightlier, and often, 
it must be confessed, of a grosser quality than this 
specimen, but they are identical with it in their form. 
Compare, for example, the following translation of one of 
his best-known dialogues : — 

Bard. Now, toll me, maiden, an thou be not dumb ! 

Maid, Do I not tell thee ? What more would'st thou? Come! 

B. Is there of loving thee, fair maid, no gain ? 

M, No, none at all, thou fool ! Thou lov'st in vain. 

B, Shall I then only have what I have had P 

M. That, only Î To ask more would prove thee mad. 

B, But tell me— one word does it, yea or nay — 

Am I, or am I not, to have thee, pray ? 

M. Marry, so 1 retain my senses, no ! 

I'll swear not what might happen, should they go. 

B. Why question thus, and wedlock's joys delay ? 

M. Tempt me no further, hateful one ! Away ! 

B. Ill seize thee, willy nilly, Olwen fair ! 

M, Marry, 111 shriek for rescue, an thou dare ! 

B» Come — let us straight a priest's due sanction crave ! 

M, Vain is thy thought to cozen me, thou knave ! 

B. But what at last am I to hope for P Say ! 

M, An assignation on a summer's day. 

B, Alas ! unfeeling maid, 111 wive the while. 

M. And I a husband, friend, will to me wile !* 

From the love-dialogue one naturally passes to the tenso^ 

* dispute, in which two poets engage in what often 

* Famell, TAì>e8 of the Trouhadours, p. 215. 

* Ode clxxx. Although it is hopeless, in my opinion, to attempt to 
put Dafydd into English verse, I have here ventured an experiment 
in rhyme. 
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becomes a fierce and vituperative debate. The original 

model of the tenso is the pastoral singing-match of 

classical poetry, in which two rival poets, in the guise of 

shepherds, 

et cantare pares, et respondere paratif 

endeavoured to out-do each other in clever banter or in 
praising their several mistresses. The Provencal tensoy 
however, became something much more elaborate than the 
conventional singing-match as we find it in Theocritus or 
Virgil. A closer parallel to the pastoral singing-match is 
what was known to the Troubadours as the jon partit or 
partimen. "In the tenso the poets spoke their real 
sentiments and ideas, and very likely each wrote a whole 
poem. The partimen was to the tenso like the tournament 
to the battle. One poet proposed a debatable question, 
and allowed the other disputant to choose his side ; they 
then composed stanzas in turn."^ Dafydd ap Gwilym's 
poetical debates, or cywyddau ymryson^ with GruflPydd Gryg 
are quite in the style of the Provencal tensos. The bard 
probably engaged in many such bouts during his lifetime, 
and in one of his odes,' in reply to GruflPydd Gryg, he tells 
us that he once exercised his powers of bardic repartee 
upon one Rhys Meigen, with such eflPect that his rival 
died of the shock. The poem that did the execution is 
included in the printed editions of his works.'' 

Yet another type of Provencal poem which has its 
counterpart in several odes of Dafydd is the sirventes, 
"The direct antithesis of the canson was the sirvente^ a 
poem of praise or censure ; public or private ; personal, 
moral, or religious, or political ; entirely free as regards 

^ The Troubadours at Hotne, ii, p. 449. Some of the best known 
Provencal tensos are those which passed between Bemart de 
Ventadom and Peirol, and between Bertram de Born and Amfos II, 
the poet-king of Arragon. 

* No. cxxv. ' No. ccxzz. 
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form."^ Sirventes was thus a term of ynde application, 
and would cover both panegyrics and elegies, satires and 
devotional poems. But the particular species of sirventes 
to which some of Dafydd's poems bear most resemblance 
was the satire, or poetical tirade, directed especially 
ag^ainst priests. A Troubadour who indulged in some 
signally scathing denunciation of priests and friars was 
Peire Cardinal (Jlor. 1210-1230). One of his poems start» 
with the following vehement diatribe : — 

'^Vultures fierce and kites, I ween, 
Scent not rotting flesh so well 
As the priests and friars keen 
Scent the rich where'er they dwell ; 
Soon the rich man's love they gain, 
Then if sickness, grief or pain 
Fall on him, great gifts they win, 
Robbing thus his kith and kin. 

*^ Priests and Frenchmen ever seek 
All ill to praise for love of gold ; 
By usurers and traitors eke 
Is this world of ours controll'd ; 
Lies and fraud to men they've taught. 
And confusion 'raongst them brought ; 
Order none can be discerned 
That this lesson has not learned.*'^ 

"The priests", he complains in another poem, "call 

^ Smith, The Troubadours at HomCf ii, p. 449. **In replying to a 
sirvente, a poet was bound to use the same form. Special forms off 
the sirvente were the Lament (Planh), which was original with the 
Troubadours, and the crusading-song. A piece specially composed for 
a joglar might be called sirventes joglaresc. The sirvente was originally 
composed, it is now held, by a sirvent, t.e., a paid soldier of adventure, 
as the joglar was a paid entertainer. This is probably the correct 
explanation of the name, a point much debated. As Jeanroy snys, 
about every event of importance to the Midi from 1150 until almost 
1300 left its mark in the sirventes of the time." Smith, it will be 
seen, coins an English word " sirvente " from the original sirventes. 

2 Faiiiell, Lives of the Troubadours , p. 218. 
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themselves shepherds, but are in truth murderers ; by 
their clothing they have the semblance of holiness, yet 
therein they mind me of Sir Tsengrim, who upon a day 
would enter into a sheepfold, but for fear of the dogs put 
on sheep's clothing, wherewith he beguiled the sheep, and 
thereon swallowed up all such as pleased him." Passages 
such as these breathe the fervour of a genuine moral 
indignation, and Cardinal, the greatest satirist among the 
Troubadours, was a reformer who waged deliberate war 
against the religious and social abuses of his day. Dafydd 
ap Gwilym had little, if any, of the moral passion which 
inspired Cardinal, or Langland, to denounce the black 
sheep of the Church. His was more the temper of 
Boccaccio and Chaucer, and monks and friars were to him 
objects of good-humoured contempt rather than of any 
profound moral antipathy. His amours brought him into 
constant conflict with envious priests, and it is in frank 
defence of his own "natural religion" that he taunts them 
with their hypocrisies and lies. The maid who is exhorted 
to leave her nunnery and to "win a soul" by making him 
happy in the dingle "does nothing worse than what they 
do at Rome or at St. James's (of Compostella)".' There 
is "a religion of the greenwood and of the cuckoo" as well 
as "the religion of the monks of Rome".' "God is not so 
cruel as old men affirm : it is the priests, reading their 
mouldy sheepskins, who tell us lies.'" So he bids the 
priests do their worst. Let them curse him with bell, 
book, and candle, if they will ; he will take his chance of 
salvation with the best of them. "God will never damn a 
good man's soul for love of wife or maid. Three things 
there be loved all the world over — woman and sunshine 
and health. Yea, in heaven the fairest flower found, save 
God himself, is woman."* There could be no truce 
^Odex. *Xbid. 'Odecxlix. ^ Ibid. 
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between priests and one who gave free utterance to such 
bold heresies as these,* 

There remains to be noticed one other, and not the least 
remarkable, point of i^semblaiice between Dafydd and the 
Troubadours. Two of his best-known odes' are clear 
imitations of the Provencal alba, or moming-song* The 
alha was a song turning entirely upon the leave-taking of 



^ It is worth noting^ in cöniìectîoîî with the "sirrente", that Professor 
Cowell ( V Cymmrodor^ iî^ p. 107) iliscovers in Ji Provencal poem that 
would conie utuler this uamö some linea which furnish what he cwlls 
*'B. ciii'ioHs parallel" to a passagö in one of DafyiiiVs odes. "It may 
be"*, swys Co well, *' accidental in itself, but I mention it because it so 
singularly jlluatrates the comparison which I have tried to institute 
between them- In Poem xcix Âb Gwilym describes Bwa-bach lu 
sailing to France with a detachment of three luindred men, under the 
com Qi and of Hhys Gwgan, to join the army of Edward III, and lie 
utters his wishes that lie may be drowned on his voyage or killed by 
a French archer. 1 quote the lines in Mr. Arthur J. Johnas'fi trins- 
lation : — 

' Soon eh alt thou pay the debt I owe 

To jealousy, the poet's foe. 

Like bird of oceau he ah all whirl 

From wave to w^ave and shoal to shoal^ 

As the wihl siirgea fiercely curl 

Around the shores, O sordid soul Î 

May liwynyn, demon of the sea, 

Thy headsman on the voyage be ! 

And thou, cross-bowman, true and good, 

TKoii shooter with the faultless wood, 

Send me an arrow through hia brain, 

(Who of his fate will e'er complain ?) — - 

Haste w^th thy stirrup-fasbioned bow. 

And lay the hideous varlet low I"' 

Guillaum Adhémar has a similar poem^ in which he implorei 
Alphouite IX, the king of Leon (who died in 12ÍÌ0), to start on a 
crusade, "If kinji Alphonse, the best count in Christendom, would 
but raise an army against the Saracens, and carry with hiu> the 
jealous husband who keeps my lady a close prisoner, there ia no sin 
of which he should nob get the pardon ! " 
^ Nos, 1J3( and xovii^ 
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two lovers warned of the approach of dawn. Sometimes 
it was a friend — the Watcher — who gave the warning ; 
sometimes it was the rising sun — sometimes the skylark^ 
"the world's morning sentinel", as Dafydd calls him. 
The Tageliedery or day-songs, of the Grerman Minnesingers 
are modelled on the Provencal aZ6a,* while "in the dialogue 
between Romeo and Juliet beginning : 

'Wilt thou be gone ? It is not yet near day ; 
It was the nightingale and not the lark/ 

we find the old lovers' dialogues of the alhas in its most 

ideal form.'"' A striking parallel to these two lines from 

Romeo and Juliet is quoted by Jeanroy from an old French 

avbei 

II rCest mtejorSf saverouze au cors gent^ 
Si nCcnt amors f faloette nos mant. 

"It is not yet near day, my sweet one ; love be my help, 
the lark lies.'" The entire dialogue in the beginning of 

^ ''The 'Tagelied* is really an old national form of verse, but in 
Minnesong it shows the influence of Romance models very markedly. 
Thus the figure of the Warder, who plays so important a part in 
nearly all the later songs of this class, appears first in the Provencal 
'alba', from which it. was probably introduced into German Minne- 
song by Wolfram von Eschenbach." Nicholson, Old Oerman Love- 
Songs (Fisher Unwin, 1907), p. xliii. Translated specimens of German 
tagelieder will be found in Bithell's The Minnesingers^ vol. i (cf. pp. 16, 
195, and 196), a work already referred to. In his Appendix (p. 203) 
Mr. Bithell has an excellent note on the Tagelied. 

* Famell, Lives of the Troubadours^ p. 77. 

* See Jeanroy, Les origines de la poésie lyrique, etc., p. 68. In one of 
his notes (p. 70) on the aube Jeanroy quotes from a Chinese poem, 
dating back beyond the seventh century of our era, a curious parallel 
to these medieval morning-songs. The extract, given in a Latin 
translation, is a dialogue between a king and his queen at break of 
day. The queen hears the cock crow, and the king replies that " it 
was not the cock, but the hum of flies**. ''In the east the dawn 
appears", the queen rejoins, " and there is already the stir of men in 
royal halls.** ''Nay**, says the king, "it is not the dawn, but the light 
of the rising moon.** "But the hum of flies on the wing grows 

1.2 
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Act III, Sc, 5, of Romeo mid JuHsi^ reproduces the conven- 
tional features of the primitive alba, Romeo, after pro- 
teBting that — 

'*It was the lark^ the herald of the moni. 
No nighthigale,*' 

points out how — 

"Jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty moantain tops/* 

Juliet rejoins — 

" Vtnid light is not dny-Hght, I know it, I ; 
It ia 8ome meteor that the sun ©xhidea^** 

and Eomeo is "content, so she will have it so** : — 

*' I'll fliiy yon grey ia not the morning's eye» 
Tis but thb pide reflox of Cynthia's brow," 

In one of his odes' Dafydd ap Gwilym tella how Morfudd 
and he were together at break of day, and how the fear of 
tììB husband — Eiddig, "the jealous one" — fell upon hira 
aa he watched the light increasing. Morfudd seeks to 
quiet Iiini witli the assurance that, were day near, they 
would have heard the cock crow, " But I see the daylight**, 
the bard criesj "peeping under the door," "That", Mor- 
fudd rejoins, "is the newly -risen moon, and the stars that 
shoot their beams between the pillars/* **Nay rather, my 
fair one, 'tis the sun in hia splendour — pardee, 'tis a good 
hour of the day I" "How fickle are thy ways! Take thy 
choice, and depart!" In another poem^ the mistress it is 
who first becomes restive and points to the advancing 

londer*^, the qneen protest», and insists that her consort should rise 
lest he shoo III ** iniuir the reproach of others on her account/' Com- 
pare with this Odü lix in Dafydd's poems. The alÒa^ it should bo 
said^ was by no means indigenous to Provence, but was a popular 
form of 8on|ç ctimmon U) many couu tries, and hence not very ei- 
tansively cultivated by the Troubadoiirs, See Smith* Troub^dourt at 
Some, vol. ii, \h 451, 
* Ode xcvii, * Ode lix. 
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morning light, and it is the bard's turn to pretend that 
what they see is **the moon and its attendant stars''. 
'*We should rest well", the lady replies, **were that the 
truth ; but why croaks the crow up above?" The bard's 
further protestations are cut short by a peremptory com- 
mand to "cease from his shifts", and to make good his 
escape before some spy should waylay him. These dia- 
logues, like that in Romeo and Juliet, are but variations on 
the theme of the Provencal alba, and reproduce the stock 
devices of the dawning light, the warning bird, and the 
nearness of the jealous husband. Compare the following 
lines from the famous morning-song of Giraut de 
Borneil: — "Pair comrade, whether you sleep or wake, 
sleep no more; sleep no more, sweetly wake, for in the 
east I see the star waxed that brings the day, for well have 
I marked it; and soon will come the dawn." "Fair com- 
rade, in singing I call you ; sleep no more, for I hear sing 
the bird that goes looking for day through the copse, and 
I fear lest the jealous one assail you ; and soon will come 
the dawn." "Fair comrade, come to the window and 
behold the stars of the sky ; you will perceive whether T 
am a faithful messenger to you. If you do it not, yours 
will be the harm from it, and soon will come the dawn."* 

These parallels between Dafydd ap Gwilym and the 
Troubadours,^ interesting though they may be to the 
student of comparative literature and of poetical "origins", 
only serve to show, when all is told, how much greater a 
poet the Welsh bard is than any Troubadour. 

In genuine lyric rapture, in brilliant flashes of fancy, 

* The Troubadours at Honied vol. ii, p. 443. 

2 Further parallels between Dafydd and the Troubadours and 
Minnesingers will ])e found in Stern's learned and exhaustive study 
of the Welsh bard's work printed in the Zeitschrift fur Celtische 
Philologie (vii Band, 1 Heft, 1909), in the section entit'ed 
"Romanische Einfliisse'', p. 238. 
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and, above all, in the profuse wealth of their imagery» his 
love-songs far surpass anything to be found in Provencal 
poetry, while his poenia of Nature evince a quickness of 
perception, a power of vivid description, and a passionate 
delight in the wild life of the fields and the woods which 
are altogether foreign to the songs of the Troubadours- 
Kot one of them has sung of Nature in strains which 
suggest even the barest lines of a serious comparison with 
the songs of Dafydd*' He had, in the words of the old 
Welsh Triad J "an eye to see Nature^ a heart to feel Nature^ 
and the daring to follow Nature". Provencal poetry was 
altogether too artificial and exotic a product to conform to 
this precept. Much of the poetry of the Kymry is no less 
artificial and conventional and monotonous than that of 
the Troubadours ; and Dafydd stands in striking contrast 
even to his Welsh predecessors and contemporaries as a 
poet of Nature. But "what worlds away** he is from the 
Troubadours when he sings of Nature* as he saw and felt 
her in his careless rambles along the vales and the hills 
of his native country ! For the Provencal poets* ** the 
natural world ^'j writes Smithj "had not yet opened its 
unending vistas of significance : and while the Troubadours 
were not without a keen sense of the beauties of nature, 
they were too much a part of nature themselves to study 
and enjoy her deeply^ aud their eyes, like their minds, 
lacked the generations of experience and culture absolutely 
needed to make them see the natural world artistically**" 
Dafydd ap Gwilym had no more "experience and culture** 
than they, but he did "see", and sing of, "the nattU'al 

*"Itis noteworthy that while the Tnjnbinlour» use more or lesA 

freîjiitìiitly » îiäitijrtì-pietiii'tí as uii iiitroíluctiou to a piece, only three — 

B* de Ventiiilorii, G. de Borueil, and P. Vidal — refer to nature in tha 

^body of EL song ; ami these refereiitîes are slight, *" — Smith, Troubadoure 

, ût HQme, vol. i, p. 44ti* 

* The Trouhüdíìure (tt Mom^^ voL i, p. 194» 
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world artistically", simply because he followed Nature 
implicitly and trusted to her unaided tutorship for the 
measure and the quality of his art. Later poets have 
turned to Nature for a " message", a " religion", a 
"philosophy". Dafydd, as we have seen, knew of "a 
religion of the greenwood", and formed a most original 
conception of its rites and its creed. But his paramount 
distinction and charm as a poet of Nature consists in his 
absolutely unclouded vision, and in his direct expression of 
what he himself saw and heard, thought and felt. "I can- 
not keep silence", he cries in one poem, "any more than 
the nightingale on the tree, even though my song be 
unrequited."' A.11 true poetry of Nature obeys the same 
irresistible impulse ; the poet 

" sings because he must, 
And pipes but as the linnets sing.** 

This brief survey of features common to the ancient 
poetry of Provence and of Wales would be incomplete 
without a passing reference to the literary fellowship 
which, quite unconsciously on either side, prevails between 
the two countries even to-day. Just as in Wales the 
best living bards continue to work in the tradition of 
Dafydd ap Gwilym, so in Provence are there " modern 
Troubadours"* who were first inspired by the illustrious 
Mistral, who seek to revive the glories of their poetic 
prime. The Felibrige,^ or "League of the Poets", of 

* " Ni thawaf, od af heb dâl 
Mwy uag eos mewn gwial." 
* See a must interesting article on "The Modern Troubadours" in 
the Quarterly Review for October, 1901. 

*** The designation ^Felibre', equivalent, in common parlance, to 
Troubadour, minstrel, poet, but originally signifying rather a bard iu 
the Celtic sense, a singer and poet, but also a priest and a doctor of 
the divine law and the history of men^ was found by Mistral in an 
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modern Provence, h Ein institution curiously resembling 
the Welsh Eist-eddfüd, and the fel^res are as sedulous 
in cultivating the poetical forms of the medieval Trou* 
badours and the language in which thej sang as are the 
Eisteddfod ic bards and the scholars of modem Wales 
in emulating and studjing the works of the older Welsh 
poets. "When, in our daj^ Teodor Anbanéu (Aubanel) 
sings his famous ^Quan canto soun mau, encanto' — *Wha 
sings his own sorrow, enchants ' — he ia but saying, out of 
the same Provencal heart, in the saine Provencal tongue 
(a tongue of many diiilectss but a single language, as a 
trailing wikl-rose has many blooms), and in the same Pro- 
vencal land, wlmt Duke Guihein the Crusader sang in 
llOiJ, 'A song I'll fashion from ray grief*; audit might be 
either Gaucelm Paid it of Malemort, the twelfth -century 
Joglar, or Theodore Âubanel of Avignon, the nineteenth- 
century Catullus of Provence, vrho writes — 

' L^fttnour ea la vido, 
La vido m Famoiir ; 
L^aniour iii^us cQiividQ 
Â cuìè la flour/ 

"Both groups of poets» old and new—the Rndels and 
Marcabrus^ the Arnauts de Maruelh and Be marts de 



old Pro^'en^Hl ciiuticteH ...... Neither he nor other phílologisiäi, 

however, have yet deíìniteîy aettled its derivation, though, among 
other specialìâts. Mistral hìtnâulf thiukii it pü&KÌb]tj^ atid Gaston Parii 
liiid dWrhoia de Jwhainvilie nre con v^i need, that the word is one of 
i\ifi nijitiy Cijltic Rurvivala 111 tho Provencal lanfrnage, compofied of tha 
ùiìcitjut Erse /i/ea an<1 ofr^ and e^juivaletit to chiaf-shìgtjt or arch- 
poet. As for the coiitetnporary tneutiinjL; of the word atid its duriva^ 
tives, FcíÌàre ia a poet wljo is rt nntive of Proif^enee, and cum poses in 
Provencal^a recogniseil term certainly preferable to the oittworn 
* tri )n ba d on r ' 1 u" ' t r o 1 1 ve re * ; Feìihrêf', a I *ard Ì c gat her i n g, the Ei^ t^id/ftfl 
or MM of the Provencala, . . The Ffltbriye is the organised fellow- 

tship of the Felibrea." — "*Thu Modern Troubadours" (Quarterly Met^'ew, 
z 
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Ventadorn, the Gaucelms and Guihems of to-daj, and the 
Jasmins and Boumanilles, the Mistrals and Aubanels of 
that dim, remote, golden age of song — ^to reverse the mere 
accident of nomenclature, — have a common inspiration, a 
manner in common, a heart and soul alike. ^La ci<^lo di 
piboulo. La bouscarlo di bouisson, Lou grihet di ferigoulo, 
Tout canto sa cansoun' — 'The tree-locust in the poplar, 
the thrush in the wayside bush, the grasshopper in the 
wild thyme, each sings its own song"" Even so, in 
Wales, the bards who to-day achieve the highest artistic 
excellence in their compositions are those who have best 
learnt the great language and caught the clear accents 
of Dafydd ap Gwilym and his contemporaries. They can- 
not, indeed, well emulate Dafydd's franker type of love- 
song; but they have no better teacher to turn to for 
inspiration in '^daring to follow Nature", or for instruction 
in diction and style. For to himself, of all the poets of 
his time, are justly applicable the words which he 
generously used of another,* "the law-book of the right 

language " — 

"Llyfr cyfraith y iaith iawn." 



1 "The Modern Troubadours'' (Quarterly Review, Oct. 1901). 

* GrufFydd Gryg. Although Dafydd composed tensos against 
Gruffydd, their rivalry did not prevent him from recognising that 
bard*s signal poetic gifts. See Dafydd's elegy on G. Gryg (Ode 
cxxviii). 
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WELSH VILLAGE SOCIETIEa^ 
By lady ST. DAVIDS. 




It m ik great privilege, I feel, to be iuvited to address the 
Hououiuble Society oi Cymmrodorion on Üie subject of 
Welsh Tillage Societies; and it will encoumge the workers 
who have started our Village organisation to know that 
their plan of action lias been brouglit for consideration to 
this centre of learning and culture. 

Speaking as a Welsh villager, engaged in practical work, 
yon will forgive nie, 1 hope, for making a plain unlearned 
speech. Many ot the most gifted men and women of 
Wales belong to the Cymmrodorion Society, and some 
will, I hope, take part in the discusston that is to follow— 
and to them we may look for light and leading— for a 
lecture is like real life, and real life is like romance in tliis^ 
that "All is well that ends well". 

To fully appreciate the essential charm of a village^ we 
must have lost our way, strayed from the liigh road down 
a trackless valley or over some desolate hill— must have 
been tired, hungry, thirsty — have felt dusk creeping 
around us, and then have caught a glimpse of a distant 
church èpire or the friendly twinkle of a human habitation ; 
or we must have been immured in a city, weaned by the 

^ Rbaú at tU<j Cyinmioduriun B&cttoii of the NutioiiaJ Eisteddfod of 
1908 (LlangoUeii). Chairman^ Sir H&rbert Roberts, Bart., M,R 
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endless rattle of the streets, oppressed bj the exhausted 
atmosphere, troubled by the narrowness of the skies above 
us and the dreariness of the pavements stretching unend- 
ingly before us. Then, as we turn to life in a village, we 
can appreciate its quietness, its completeness ; and these 
are its essential charm. It is simple with the simplicity of 
outline; in it you have the outline of the needs of human 
life. All that is essential is there — the church, the chapel, 
the school, the cottage and the larger house, perhaps a 
shop, probably an inn, certainly a post office, without doubt 
a graveyard. The fripperies, frills, and follies of life are 
not evident : it is embedded in the soil and open to the 
skies. There is a consolation in its quietness, there is a 
charm in its completeness, which a city lacks. A city is 
necessarily incomplete. The old agricultural labourer's 
wife unconsciously felt this when she was asked her opinion 
of London after her first and only visit to the Metropolis, 
for she replied she would like to see it again when it was 
finished. 

Now, those who are born in villages — live the whole of 
their lives there — often appreciate them with quiet affec- 
tion, and cling to them with pathetic devotion. Most 
people remember their native village as delightful ; but 
we have to face the fact that the village, though always 
delightful, is often dull. Hence the villages are growing 
emptier, and the cities fuller, and both suffer. 

How to keep the dear delights of the old-fashioned 
hamlets, and yet to give the dwellers therein the conscious 
pleasure that comes from the contrasts, the companionship, 
the very crash and crush of life, that is the question ; and 
as a dweller in a village — in a Welsh village, I rejoice to 
say — 1 have dared to guess what it is that my fellow- 
villagers need. They need what I need — music, literature, 
art, gardens, companionship, enterprise — all **the things 
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that are more excellent'*, all the thinpfs that make man 
truly man, and, above all, the feeling that we are within , 
and are not left without, the moving pageant of progress. 
We need the sense of the eternal worth-whÜe-ness of the 
things we do, a consciousness of the excellence that abides 
not only in the past, not only in the future, but in the 
everlasting now in which we live. 

Therefore, I ask : Do we not limit ourselves unnecessarily 
in our villages? Are we not by self-sugg^estion under a 
mistaken impression that otherwhere and otherhow there 
are possibilities and privileges which we might find, if we 
would, within our reach, perhaps within ourselves? 

The literature of villages is a great one* They have been 

sung of by poets, described under every aspect — historical, 

statistical, topographical, sociological, philological, ethno- 

logical. Mr. Gomme, writing of the history of villages, 

tells us that : — 

" The village eommiintty is not u, niodeni iiifliitiitioti ; it 
miíÈät huve btfgun far back in tho hi»tc>ry of the huiixftn race, 
and probably bas btíün a phane of social exiateuce through 
which all peoples who have pro^pased onwarcts from aavageiy 
to civilisation moat have paâse<L" 

Later ou^ he tells us : — 

"That the pre-Celtic inhabitants of this ialand, surviving, 
as Dr, Heflfloe has proved, in the physical peculíarititîs of iniiuy 
localities in the British Isle»^ mu^t have lent their akl in the 
fashioning of Britiab institutions," 

It is an attractive thought to us villagers that our com- 
munity is of such historic importance. 

Mr. P. H. Ditchfìeld, in his book on Engluh Villmje^^ 
speaks of the happy lot of those who live in the quiet haiii- 
letSj and who interest themselves in the histoiy of their 
native place, and calls on these to be thankful that their 
lot is cast iu peaceful days, when no persecutions, religious 
or political, disturb the tranquillity of village life. 
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On the other hand, writer after writer of recent years 
has pointed out that notwithstanding all the romance of 
the past, the sympathy of the historian, the recommenda- 
tion of the hygienist, the conviction of the philosopher, 
the population of the country is diminishing, and historian, 
philanthropist, politician, alike recognise that this lessening 
of the rural population is a national danger. 

One of the reasons constantly given for fehe exodus is 
that village life is dull. Thinkers of the most opposed 
political opinions join in this view. I propose to quote 
from one or two who from different standpoints have 
offered suggestions for practical effort towards the solution 
of the problem. 

Mr. Uider Haggard, speaking on the good work of the 
Garden Cities, says : — 

^* Then there is the dulluess of the country. We all know 
that the country is dull. People say, *We have only one life 
to live, let it be a gay one— let us go where we can get some 
pleasure.' At any rate, whatever the causes, the results are 
these — there is this great flow from the countryside into the 
towns." 

He continues : — 

''I think you will all agree with me that it is undesirable, 
for various reasons, that the country districts should be depopu- 
lated and the towns glutted." 

And Mr. Thomas Adams, speaking on the same subject, 

says : — 

'^The health and character of all civilised races are at 
present suffering great injury as a result of the unequal dis- 
tribution of the population between town and country 

In the united Kingdom, the evils of over-crowding in the 
towns and the depopulation of the rural districts have reached 
an acute stage." 

Mr. George F. Millin, in his book on The Village Problem^ 
says : — 
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"The fiiüt that pnM;tic«lly aü over the country our viUage 
poptiktiofis are dwitKUit^g, is one of the most roometitoiis 
phenomenn of our tím^. ,...,. It is of course a change 
of the utmoHt gravity i and on mmiy gronntH^ both personal 
and national, it is deeply to be deplored, ,.,,,* Village 
life ...... is too often a dull» slng^i»h, deaden d<alive e;£Í8- 

tenc^e, wanting in interest and ttimiilus and motive pûwer." 

Again and again, in his book on The TùÜer$ a/ the 
Fiddj the late Richard Jeffeiies emphaâiseg the dullness 
of the life of the labourer. He says there is absolutely 
no poetry and no colour in the life of the agricultural 
labourers. 

In speak iug of the village society vs^hich I have forined 
at home in Pembrokeshire, I wish to say at the outset tliat 
the direct aim of our Society is not to remedy dullness, for 
nothing could be drearier than to try to remedy dullness» ] 
The aim of the Society is that we should not be dull. The 
Village Society has not been started with the direct aim of 
keeping people in villages. It has not started with the 
intention of solving problems* On the contrary^ we ha^e 
started J not because there is any danger of our leading our 
village, but because it is our purpose to remain ; and thu 
problem is solved only so tar as we ignore it, for we say : 
Let us not seek entertain men t, but be entertaining. Let 
us not lack music, but make music. Let us not yearn for 
literature, but read books. Let us not crave for companion- 
ship; but make friends. Let us not weary for beauty j but 
plant flowers and bring harmony and colour into our 
homes. 

I felt very great hesitation in addressing this Honour- 
able Association to-night on Village SocietieSf because 
such a society is so rustic, simple^ and obvious. But on 
this very account I finally ventured to make it the subject 
of my address, because the welfare of our rural districts is 

matter of true concern to the highest minds ; and all who 
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render service of any sort, even in the humblest way, may, 
I believe, bring their small contribution, not altogether 
unworthily, to the great record of human effort that is 
garnered here, because your Association is not only a 
centre of learning, but also a fountain of sympathy to all 
Welsh people. 

Our aim is that our village shall be better because we 
live in it, and that every one of us shall produce something 
within each year, to show what we can do ; and if we can 
do nothing, then to learn to do some one thing withiu the 
year, and to bring a teacher, if need be, into our midst 
that we may learn. At the end of the year we will meet 
together to see what has been done. 

One of the greatest gains of our work is this meeting 
together. Much admirable effort that is made is necessarily 
linked with the great forces that divide — political and de- 
nominational — and the more earnest men and women are, on 
those great issues, the more joyfully will they unite when a 
worthy opportunity for union comes. In short, the question 
I would ask of you to-night is : "Can we bring the spirit of 
the National Eisteddfod and Cymmrodorion Society into the 
local life of even the smallest Welsh village?" The history 
of every village will tell us of some proud and historic 
moment when those who seldom meet did meet, lifted out 
of their differences by the greatness of the occasion. 
Could these occasions not be multiplied without loss, if we 
plant in every village a purpose that those who differ most 
from one another might serve with equal devotion ? There 
is a special piquant flavour in meeting the man we other- 
wise avoid; in entering into a friendly competition — to see, 
for instance, whose gooseberries will be largest, whose 
marrow most magnificent, whose home-made toy most 
attractive, whose toffee most translucent — with those whose 
views are diametrically opposed to our own, and who on 
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other occasions may perhaps pass ua with âupercllîous or 
irresponsive looka. 

The women who are not on bowing terms can practise 
their gracious social qualities when they come together to 
judge of home-made Ciikes, and, apart from personalities, 
award the prize to the best- baked loaf. We may find new 
undiscovered qualities in our moat prickly neighbours. 
The chief reason why we dislike people is that we do not 
know them* When Charles Lamb on one occasion was 
begged by his hostess to stay to sypper, and insisted on 
hurrying away, she said i "I want you to meet the three 
Mr. S.'s." He replied: "I hate the three Mr. S/s ! " 
*'But you don't know the three Mr, S,'s," she said. "That 
is why," answered he. 

If you try to start a Village Society you will be con- 
fronted by the statement that the people amongst whom 
you dwell are peculiar, and that, whatever may have been 
attained in other places, the conditions are not favourable 
in the one in which you propose to start. The best answer 
is the one that Dr. Temple, the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury^ gave when Head Master of Rugby to the anxioufl 
mother who took her son to school and explained that 
he needed special care because he was so peculiar. 
"Madam, you did well to bring your son here", he replied ; 
" I have four hundred and fifty boys here, and they are all 
peculiar." 

It is true that Village Eisteddfodau take place in many 
a village, often most successfully ; and where they exist 
they could form the nucleus of further development, uo 
doubt. But the essence of our plan is tliat we ask the 
whole of our village to form a permanent organisation, 
and every one, man, woman^ and child, to take some active 
part in benefiting the village perennially and permanently. 
Our annual fete and exhibition will be exhilarating and 
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delightful; but it is not our only object. We wish, in 
fact, to give ''a local habitation and a name" to the spirit 
of culture and enterprise that exists in every place where 
Welsh people are gathered together. When these societies 
are established, those visiting a village who wish to get in 
touch with its intellectual and productive life — to study its 
history and resources — will be able to communicate with 
the Secretaries; these will act as a sort of "Enquire 
Within upon Everything", and be the living centre of 
the little community. 

1 will venture to tell you how we started our own society, 
for, small as our beginning has been, we may grow ; and 
we have life before us, because we have life within us. 

The inhabitants of three parishes, in the midst of which 
I live, meet annually for the purpose of supporting our 
District Nursing Association. I am glad to think that the 
crying need for nurses has brought men and women 
together in a generous endeavour to aid their fellows ; 
and I believe that the great effort Wales must soon make 
to secure the nurses that the nation in Parliament has 
declared to be essential, will waken men and women to the 
possibility of uniting locally, for intellectual and artistic 
as well as physical needs, where hitherto there has not 
been this union. So it has been with us. Three villages, 
never hitherto united, have joined together to support a 
nurse, and at our last meeting I suggested that we should 
form a new bond of union — not because we ought to, as in 
the case of the Nursing Association, but because we chose 
to — and that every villager should be asked to join ; that 
each of us should do something to show what our village 
could produce ; and that at the end of a year we should 
meet and see what we had achieved. I proposed we should 
unite for the purpose of Music, Literature, Art, and Horti- 
culture — words that at first strike us as too remote from the 
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realities of daily life, though the tilings they stand for are 
at our very doors. Is it not always so? Does not the 
obvious escape us — the miracle of morning, the surprise 
of sunlight, the joyous presence of the more excellent 
things that lie within the reach of us all ? 

Along our own main road there are two cottages; we 
pass them daily. One is the glory of the neighbourhood 
in the spring, for purple aubretia and white arabis have 
poured a cascade of foliage and blossom over the grey walls. 
Here was a direct instruction to us. We must be Bock 
Gardeners, and every road should some day prove what 
villagers could do who planted flowers and plucked away 
the weeds from their walls. Then the road told us yet 
another story, for the poorest cottage in our neighbour- 
hood had recently been repaired by a labourer who had 
returned to his native village and had himself rebuilt 
the house, and had cultivated every inch of his minute 
front garden till it had all the fascination of a miniature, 
and was a model of what industry and individuality may 
do. 

Needless to say that the first department we decided on 
was the Horticultural section. We are organising a 
friendly competition to produce the best annuals, the 
best geraniums in pots, the best bouquets, even tlie best 
button-holes, and the best two yards of rock plants edging 
walls. I cannot but think that if our society does not 
fulfil all our hopes for it, it will not have failed utterly 
if this alone should result — ^that weeds and thistles should 
be banished from every garden, and the villagers of Wales 
should pour forth flowers, as emblems of their ideal, over 
the grey bareness of their garden walls. 

Our need for music is as great as our need for flowers, 
and our second section is our Musical department. It 
needs no words of mine to speak in your presence of 
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the glories of Welsh music^ of her sweet singers, for we 

are here to listen to her bards, to rejoice in her harmonies. 

Green, the historian, tells us that at the darkest hour of 

her history, in the twelfth century — 

^'The silence of Wales was suddenly broken by a crowd of 
singers. The new poetry of the Twelfth Century burst forth, 
not from one Bard or another, but from the nation at large. 
'In every house', says the shrewd Gerald du Barri, ^strangers 
who arrived in the morning were entertained till eveutide with 
the talk of maidens and the music of the harp\" 

Too often we think with regret of the good old times. 
We should look to them for inspiration, never with regret. 
If we value the ages that are old, we should remember 
that these are the good old times, these in which we live. 
The world is older now than it ever was before, and it 
depends on us whether it is and shall be wiser and better. 
Yet there are many villages, even in musical Wales, with- 
out choral societies, though there is no village in Wales 
where young throats and voices could not combine in a 
harmony of sound. We are told that it is pitiable to see 
how many young musicians are drawn to London, and 
there fail to make a living, and ask in their despair 
whether it is not a mistake to foster such a love of music 
in the people. There cannot be too many amateurs, in 
the true sense of "lovers of music", but to live by music 
or art is only possible for a very few until we have a 
people more awakened to artistic needs and powers. When 
our villages are awakened to the things that are more ex- 
cellent, the first thing we shall need is a master, to teach 
us how to sing and to lead our choral society ; and in days 
to come many a young professional may find a happy even 
if humble living, if he will follow a simple life, pursuing 
his favourite occupation in some quiet corner of the land, 
and when this happens all the land will benefit. 

Principal Beichel, in his interesting address on Welsh 
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National Music, reminds us that popular culture finds 
expression most of all in song ; and we are glad to know 
that a Welsh Folk-Song Society has been formed, and 
when village societies have been organised, their musical 
members will doubtless learn to sing the fascinating old 
songs of their native land. 

Many important societies have been founded to help to 
bring light and learning to the people — supreme among 
them in Wales are the National Eisteddfod Association 
and the Society of Cymmrodorion — and all who have 
worked for that end will agree that in order to attain it 
fully, the inspiration from without must be welcomed by 
the receptivity of living souls and minds, even in the most 
distant and lonely districts. Wales stands pre-eminent in 
having, all along the ages, centred her light where all 
may come within its radiance, and it is greatly due to 
this that Welsh people everywhere respond so readily to 
the more excellent things that life has to offer. So 
Village Societies, if established, will form a vital centre, 
where other organisations of practical value may find a 
welcome for their work. The Welsh Industries Associa- 
tion, which has accomplished such admirable results 
already, will help us in the home arts ; and in agricultural 
districts, where there are at present no local manufactures, 
wood-carving, carpentry, and needlework may be en- 
couraged with benefit to every home. There are many 
villages where hand-knitted stockings are rapidly going 
out of fashion ; but none where old hands and young 
might not ply their busy and useful needles, and old feet 
and young not be the better for wearing their productions. 
The National Health Society and the Physical Education 
League send lecturers, or literature, which is certain to be 
useful; and in our library we shall have publications to 
make known the work of other societies, so that our 
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members may decide in which direction they will develop 
their gifts and opportunities. 

Speaking of the work of these associations, let me tell 
you how much we are indebted to the example of the 
Kyrle Society. The Kyrle Society owes its origin to a 
letter written in 1876 by Miss Miranda Hill, calling 
attention to the dull commonplace lives of the poor, and 
suggesting that means taken to enliven and better those 
lives would be labour well spent. The name of Kyrle was 
taken from Pope's lines praising John Kyrle, the man of 
Ross; and in London, Glasgow, Bristol, and many pro- 
vincial places Kyrle Societies have been formed to secure 
open spaces, to lay out gardens, to distribute books and 
magazines, and to organise voluntary choirs of singers to 
perform oratorios to the poor, and for many other fine 
purposes. As a girl I took part in entertainments in the 
East End of London under its auspices, and when starting 
our village societies in Pembrokeshire I asked the Presi- 
dent and Committee if we might look to them for advice 
and sympathy. Their response has been most kind, and 
later on I hope many of us who are interested in this 
movement may meet and consider all good ways by which 
it may be wisely furthered. 

I have spoken of a library. It may be quite a small one ; 
but it should contain volumes telling us the story of our 
own neighbourhood — its history, geology, and legendary 
lore. And when we have our libraries we will read and 
mark and inwardly digest the wise words spoken by the 
late Mr. Tom Ellis, whose memory is cherished by all 
Welsh people. Speaking before this Society on "Domestic 
and Decorative Art in Wales", he said : — 

'^For what after all is a good book 'r^ It represents the 
most precious heritage of the ages ; it contains the highest 
thoughts aÌK>ut God, Nature, and human things." 
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Mr. Tom Ellis spoke also of decorative art, praising the 
old Welsh furniture, lamenting the fact that in many a 
cottage and farmhouse the new and gimcrack was taking 
its place. 

This need not be the case. Only a few months ago I was 
called to the bedside of an old dying woman, who asked me 
to buy her chest because she had polished it, she said, for 
sixty years, and she wanted to feel it would be cared for. 
"Take it away at once", she said, "for I can polish it no 
longer, and I like to think that you will have it, for you 
will polish it when I am gone." When we all begin to 
make things ourselves and to encourage each other's pro- 
ductions, we shall learn to appreciate good work, probably 
by contrast with the badness of our own. 

William Morris, poet, artist, and craftsman, said : "Do 
not put anything into your homes that you do not know to 
be useful, or believe to be beautiful." What a simple 
recommendation, from which every home, however humble, 
might gain adornment ! The value of amateur work is 
that it teaches the amateur to appreciate the well-done, 
the professional, the profounder work. One of the direct 
results will be a greater demand for home-made furniture. 
The carpenter is the most classic craftsman that we have. 
He is a handy man and full of resource. When we dis- 
cover the delight of having things well made, the cheap 
and showy, but ill-designed furniture, made chiefly by 
machinery, will no longer attract us, and we shall en- 
courage the local carpenters and cabinet-makers, often 
first-rate workers, to put forth their best efforts on our 
behalf. 

To return to the story of our own society. After 
deciding to have a Horticultural Department, a Musical 
Society, and a Literary Society, the question arose : What 
are those to do who are not literary, artistic, musical, or 
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even horticultural ? The answer is that there is one 
interest all share^ one desire all have — to possess the best 
things in our homes we can possibly have ; and, therefore, 
we have a department to develop home excellence, which 
all can join. 

Finally, we have to consider the tiresome but necessary 
question of finance : funds — by which our material life is 
conditioned, but by conditions that we can control so long 
as we do not allow them to control us. We have decided 
that no one need pay anything to belong to our society ; 
but every one shall make something, and give his handi- 
work. The value of the material is to be no more than 
one shilling for each article in one department, and there 
is no one in our village, or in any village, but can make 
something; or, if such man there be, we shall start a 
department to teach him, and we will give him the life of 
Bobinson Crusoe to read. All our home-made articles are to 
be exhibited, and judged by competent judges ; and prizes 
are to be given to the best ; and all are to be sold at an 
amateur auction afterwards for the benefit of the society. 

We started our village society about four or five months 
ago, and, without waiting for a year to elapse, we held an 
inaugural meeting and fete three weeks ago. Out of three 
parishes, numbering, in all, about twelve hundred inhabi- 
tants, about five hundred articles were sent up for exhibit 
tion. They included a great variety of objects, from 
butter to blouses, from trimmed hats to turnips, from 
home-made toys to home-made bread. We bought each 
other's goods at our most amusing auction, and all that 
was left — and that was very little on this occasion, so 
great was our demand for our neighbours' productions — 
we sent to the Welsh Mission in London. We made sufii- 
cient to enable us to start our Choral Society, and form 
a prize fund for next year. 
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Such are the small outer facts^ but tiie inner ones are 
tliese : We have learnt the tastes and talents of our neigh- 
bours ; we have been rightly surprised at their gifts — of 
the stable-boj who trimmed a tasteful hat, of the busj 
jouths who carved picture frames, of the farmer's wife 
who made velveteen breeches, the boyish tailor of fifteen 
who produced a quaint and well-cut waistcoat, of the 
Pembrokeshire farmer's wife who produced a delicious 
Caerphilly cheese. More than this : we have now a never- 
ending topic of conversation. No longer the weather, so 
well-worn and changeable ; no longer criticism of our 
neighbours, so chilling; no longer dwelling on our aches 
and pains, so cheerless; no longer a discussion of what we 
or others cannot do, cannot have, cannot bear ; but endless 
discussion of all that we and others can make, and see, 
and do, invent, and construct. 

And again, we learn something of the art of governing 
in our society. The art is a great one ; all may learn its 
elements ; but it takes a touch of genius to lead, and many 
a Britisher has this touch. The self-governing power of 
our country is its chief characteristic, and our little organ- 
isation encourages any one who has the gift of leadership 
and initiative, young or old, boy or girl, plough-boy or 
man of leisure, to come forward and to lead a section of 
workers into the field of action. The secretaries of the 
sections form the governing body, and anyone who likes 
may undertake to form a department, to become its secre- 
tary, and thereby to become one of the governing body of 
the society. If there are any Miltons amongst us, we 
want them not to be mute and inglorious, but to sing. If 
there are any village Hampdens in our midst, we want 
them to govern, and not immediately to set forth to do 
something else, somewhere else, but to remain to brighten 
and benefit the place in which they live. 
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We hope that if village societies are started, with high 
purpose, a cheery spirit, and an enterprising outlook, they 
may bring something of the gay romance of life to those 
who have the spirit but not the chance of adventure. We 
shall interchange ideas with others. Better still, we shall 
interchange human beings. We will send some clever 
competitors to other villages; we will ourselves offer 
hospitality to those who are sent to us. Instead of rack- 
ing our brains questioning what to do when we desire to 
amuse or be amused, we will ride away to sing or play to 
distant villages, and have moonlight walks back again. 
When we travel, we will enquire where the secretaries of 
the Village Society live, and fly to look at the best rock 
plant, discuss the bards, or compare notes on local geology, 
as the case may be. 

Then we will link ourselves with the national organisa- 
tions of Wales, study the opportunities opened up by her 
higher education — ^in short, come to you as recruits in the 
great force of culture and progress you represent. We 
need not be daunted by diflELculties. We will pass through 
the tunnels of difficulties only to get on and into day- 
light at the other end. 

I have seen brave women walking long miles over the 
hills in pouring rain to our meetings. I have seen the 
bright faces of the dwellers in three parishes brought 
together in friendly companionship, neighbours who had 
never even met till we met for our common aim. I have 
seen four or five hundred folk assemble, of the kind that I 
was told were most peculiar people, who would never do 
any of these things^ and with them have realised that we 
can obtain, where we are, from the men and women we 
live amongst J in short, from ourselves and from one another, 
many of the best things that life can offer, if we will unite 
to seek them, work to develop them, open glad eyes to 
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welcome them ; and once we have gained them we shall 
never lose ^^the things that are more excellent". Thej 
will grow with our growth, and make life lovelier till the 
end, and we shall be able to say with ever more earnest 
conviction as the years go by : — 

** Ab we wax older ou this earth, 

Till many a toy that charmed us seems 
Emptied of beauty, stripped of worth, 

And mean as dust and dead as dreams ; 
For gauds that perished, shows that passed, 

Some recompense the Fates have sent ; 
Thrice lovelier shine the things that last, 

The things that are more excellent. 

" The grace of friendship — mind and heart 

Linked with their fellow heart and mind ; 
The gains of science, gifts of art ; 

The sense of oneness with our kind ; 
The thirst to know and understand 

A large and liberal discontent ; 
These are the goods in life*s rich hand. 

The things that are more excellent. 

** In faultless rhythm the ocean rolls, 

A rapturous silence thrills the skies ; 
And on this earth are lovely souls, 

That softly look with aidful eyes. 
Though dark, O God, Thy course and track, 

1 think Thou must at least have meant 
That nought which lives should wholly lack 

The things that are more excellent.'' 
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ihoDghU of leadiDg Welsh Scholarik, took a deeisiteand practical ahape at the meeting 
|«»f Ihe Cjmmrodonon Section of the National ELfiteddfod held at Brecon In 1SB9. 
In tbe pap^ra which ware read at that meeting it was shown that a va«t quantitj of 
ni&terial uecessary Pot underwanding th« hUtory of WaJes still remained boried In 
public and private Librariea, and abo that iuch of th# WeUb Chronicl«9 as had 
Owen gi?«D to the world had been edited in a manner which had not fulfilled the 
requirements of modem scholarship, 

Aa it appeared that the Govermnent declmed to nndcrtako any farther publica- 
tion of purely Wekh lleeords, it was suggeBted by Sir John Williams that the 
Conneil of the CymmrodoHon Society should take the work in hand, and estabtiah a 
tpaiBte fond for that purpose. 

The Council aro of opinion that a work of ûúb magnitude cannot be left to 
toiÌTEte enterprise, although they thankfally acknowleilge the indebtednea» of &U 
Welshmen to such men aâ Mr. G/t. Clark of lalygnm, the Eev. Cénon Silvan Evan»» 
Mr. J. Gwenogfryn Evans, Mr. Owen Edward^ Mr. Bgertan Pbilllmore, mid Pro* 
fesfior John Hhja, and thej fully appreciate the valuable work dune bf member» of 
the vanont Antlqitaiian Societies. 

Private enterprise has enabled the Ootincil toisane, without cost to the Society, the 
first number of the Series which they have undertaken. The edition of Oft'en'* Pern* 
brtik£thíF^^ two part^ of which liatre already been issued), is the revolt to Air, Henry 
Owen— a toe m her of the Sooiety's Council -of long and arduous labour, and of an 
«Lf penditure of a sura of money which would enable any patriotic Welshman who 
foiiows that example to present similar numbers of the proposed Series to his oountiy* 



II 



The second number of the Series condsti of Hecotds from the Kuthin Court 
Eolb (A.JJ. 12i>4-5). edited by Mr. U. Arthur Koberts, of the Public Record Omce. A 
Vniah'jite &/ ih€ Weltk Mafiìtêúrijìt^ in ths BHtkk MnsffUm ; a tmnscript of Tk« 
Black Bmk pf St. Ba-ei^m^ and new editions of Nënmns and Gildai are in course of 
preparation, 

In the future numbers of the Series will be published, from public or private 

MBS., with Introductions and Notca by competent schohirg, »uch Becordis ad will 

. Ibtow light on some period of Welsh History. These publications will, the Council 

I irust, go far to remove froai the Principality the dishonour of being the only nation 

in Europe which is without anything approaching to a scientific history. 

It ÌH hoped to ÌBJSue annuiilly one «umber of the Serieíi, The cost of each num* 
ber will, it is anticipated, be about £250 To ensure a continuity nf publication, It 
la Deoessary to form a Fermanent Capjiiil Fund, and thiüi the Bocitjty of Cymmrodoriun 
have resolved to do. This ITtiiid, of which SU John Williams, l^rt^, Sir W. 

• Thomas Lewis, Bart*, and Mr. Henry Owen. F.S.A,, are the TruMetJi*, will be under the 
control of the Council, but will be kept separate from the general fund of theSooiety. 
It will be applicable jsolely to the purpo^s herein designated, and an account of 
receipts and payments will be submitted to each contributor. 

P To wards the expenseH of publication the Ccuncil have found themselves In a 
position to set aside, from time to time, from the Society's General Futid the ẁum of 
£15(), a coritribution which they tru£t a iarge acceasion of members to thti ranks of 
the Society will speedily enable tliem to augment. * 

The Council confidently appeal to all WeUhmen for sympathy aîid help in thti 
really natiooat enterprise. Welshmen are proverbially proud of the antií|uities of 
their land. To place the record of these antiquities within the reach of every Welsh 
■indent In an aceurate and intfillij^ible form, and to enable htm to understand the 
growth of t he national and individual life, is a v^ork which should unite all Welih* 
^Äjjp for the benefit of their countrymen, and for the honour of Wales. 

^^Hl BOTE, FrmidcH.L 

^^M B, VlNOfiKT EVANS. ^liWítar^, 

^f €T]tMnOlH>RION LlfStEiJlY, 

■ 64, CHá^csBìT Lank, Londoit, W.C. 

H %* Cheques may be sent to IL VIKCMETT ^VANB^ Secretary to tlie 
H fionoiirabie Society of Cynimrodorioia, 64» Chancery Laoe, W,CL, 
F eroseed "London Joint Stock Bank, Iiimltecl» to the oredit of the 
Qymmrodorion Becord Series FundLf* 
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pitTOiiagt; ill 1751, m\\m ruvivod m ISTH^ ^ 
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cultiir« bj the fincaumgemeQl of Lliermtaiv, Scteuow, antl 

8ub»criptlrjn to Ui« Societj, entitling to cx»pi«« of &U itn |nibì!c«tJŵiia, ifi^ 
«dnusaion t<ì jill £De«Ungv r — One Guirjea per lumuitL 

ÂppUoatíŵn for ineruberahip sbotsld b« uddrewtd to the Secretary, S, TteeMI 
£vfttii, Mw Stone Buildiuge, 64^ Chaocttrj L&ae, Loadon, W C 



UftT OP POBUGATIONB. 



, la, 3Ji, Kew 8eri«s. Vols. xUU Dr, 
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Y Cîytûioroíior, Vol», îî, i?, v, tî, vii, tìíi, îjt* x, 

xv, xvi, xvit, iTÌìì, xiXp zx^ and xxi, IQi. tí^^. 
of Print.] 

Tlie Hifitoiy of the Cymmrodorion. Out of print, 

A Diotlonftrsr In Englyfilie and Welehe, i^j WjUjam asJetbofj (tUTX 

l^^tCAÎniile, olaok letter. 4 part^ 2t. 6^. eaeii. 
The Gododin of Anaurin Qwawdrydd, by Thoma* 6i«])ii«ii«, AntJiar ol Ái 

/Jfeniture of fhâ Kifmr^, fj parln^ 2jf, 6//. each. 

An EfiBay on Feniiüllon Singtng (Umies kc Henafiaeth C&na g^da^r Dmsm). 

by J. Jones ( Wrix rí/Wííiít)- 1 part, 2** Bá, 
Tytor^B de Carolo M^kgno (from the '* Hed Book of HergEsi**}. i jmit^ U. %i, 
Athrftvaeth GrlstnogaTl (from the unique ca^y belonging to ih« mm fxiM 

LouU Lucteo Bontiparte, ortgtn&lly print«il at MilAn, a.ik 156$). 1 put^ 2t. &Í 
Tli0 Bleaiûdnfifl of Bryialne» by Maurloe Kyffin (J58T), I pwt, Ic «^ 
G«fatd the Wolahman, bj Henry Owen, D,C.L, Oxod.. F.S a. Deŵf 8v<>^ rvUnsi 

and doth, ifilt, 111*, fki. Crown Sio,» cloth gilt, 3#. 6ji. 
Owelthiaulolo Gooh: Gyda Nodiarlau aantisyddol a Beimladol, ^ui Chaflü 

Asliton. The Works of lolo 0ooh, Prioe iüi. M. 
The TranBaotioHB of the Honourablo Sooietsr of CyminroûosîCíA 

for l892-miB93'94, 1894-95, IHÍíô-M, IHmSl, lS97-9ft. ISÍẄ^ía, I890.i$OO, 190001« 
19Û1-Û2, 1902-OS, I&Oä-Ol , 19Ú4-05, 190546. 19Q6-U7, 1 »074>». lOt. eiH per Biu&te. 

liff THK CYMHttODQRtO» RECORD SKBlIi, 

The Besoription of Fenbrokfihire. bj George Oweti of Uemijs. Edited 
bj Henry Owen, D.CL. Oxon., FS.A. Being No. 1 of the {^fri/nrW^itfit Ikt^ 

mrUi. 2 part«, 21#, 
The Court BoUa of the Lordship of Bnthin or DyifrvT^-mwydLolUit 

R«igTi of King Edvtard the First, prea«nred in the Public !; :'ce> EdteL 

with Traiii*lationfl, Notes, oto*, by H, Arthor Roberts, of MM Kecond OÉce, 

Beinpr No. 2 of ttie Cyntifffodifritm Jf^tord S€ri4>*u Price îil*. 

Güdao de Excldio Britannlae, Xitbei- de Paenitentia, &a<^adit et Lorloa 
Ghildae. íGüdAfi: the Kuin of bntain. Fragments from Lcât Letters, the 
Penitential, together with the Lorica of Oiidas.) I^H« f nod Ih Edttetl bj H of b 
Williams^ M*A., Professor of Church HÌHtorj^ at the Theologicai College, Bala, 
Being Ko. 3 of the Ciitumn^fh^riim Uncord Ä*rí^4. Frîee 2 la. 

A Catalogue of the MantisoriptB relating to Wales In the Brltiali 

Museum. Parts I, II ic 111, (Fart IV is ejtpeof-ed to flniuh the work.) Oom^ 
pilefi and Kdifed by Biiward Owen« of Oray** lun. BarrÌBter^at-Lttw. Bdog 
No. 4 (if the (ItfTìtíHtiHÌtmou liêcífrd Sprief. 2 parte, príoe 2Ì9. 
The Black Book of St, David's. An Exteot of all tli« Limd» and Itenta of 
the Lord Bishop of St. uavid'ei, n^ade by Master David Frattnee^- i''— -cellor of 
St David's io the time of ttiÉ? VeoerAble Father the Lord Davi' by the 

gx^oe of God Bishop of the place^ in the year of our Ldd 1 . i liied by 
J. W. Wllliâ-Band. Being No. 5 of the C^mmrodorum ^^tutrd iknci. Prìoa 21t. 

/e be obtained by Memb^i tm ajipU^uH^n t& the Sêcretawÿ^ a£ f Ae t^SKm«W#rt«« 



THE 

Cj^mmroliuhon ]Rfcorl> èeriefí. 

FIRST PMOSPMCTUS. 

I The idetk of the pabllcatioD of Welsh HaoordA, ^hìch had for some time occupied the 
tiiQQghta of leaciitig We]&h Scholars, took a deÀnìteand practical «hape at the ineeting 
I of tbe Cyiomrodorion Section of the NatiooHl Eiatedáfmi héìá at Brecon in 18Sd, 
r In the papers which were reail at that meeting it was shown that a vast quantity 0t 
I material nEcesaary for understanding the history of Wales still remained buried in 
[ public and private Libmrieâ, and aläo that Hiioh oi the Welsh Chronicles îtë> had 
' been ^'iveo to the world bad been edited in a manner which had not fmlülìed the 
Teqairements of modern scholarship* 

ÍAs it appeared thai the OoTernment det!.lined to undertake any further publioa- 
tlon of purely Welâh Records, it was suggested by Sir John Williams that the 
CounciL of the Cymmrodorion Society ^should take the work ia hand» and establish a 
ieparate fund for that purpose, 
'i'he Conndl are of opinion that a work of this magnitude cannot be left to 
private enterprise, althoag^h they LhaukfuUy acknowledge the indebtedness of al) 
WelHhmen to such men as Mr. O, T. Clark of raly^m, the Eev. Canon Silvan Evans, 
Mr. J, Owenogfryu Evans, Mr. Owen Edwards, Mr. Egrertoa Fhillimore, and Pfo- 
fe&sor John Rhys, and thej fully appreciate the valuable work done by members tit 
the various Antiquarian Bocietieft. 

Private enterprÌBe haft enabled theCounciJ toissue, without cost to the Society. tb# 
first number of the Series which they have undertaken. The edition of Ömún't P^m- 
bTúheahit^, two parts of which have already beeo issued), is the result to Mr. Henry 
Owen — a member of the Society's Council -of long and arduous labour, jaod of an 
«ipenditure ol a sum of money which would enable any patriotic Welshman who 
foUowfl that example to present similar nnmbBrs of the proposed Senea to his country* 
men, 

The second number of the Series oonBists of Heoords from the Ruthin Court 
Bolls Ca,d. 12M-5), edited by Uu R. Arthur Roberts, of the Public Record OiKce. A 
CaliUigm if the tV^hk Miinu9criptt in the BritUh Mummm j a transcript of The 
Bimh Book ttf Ä* Bnvi^et and new editions of Nennint and QiMa^ am in course o! 
preparation. 

Id the fcture numbers of the Series will be pablisbed, from public or private 
M8S., with Introductions and Notes by competent scholars, such Records aä will 
throw light on some period of Welsh History, These pubUcation» will, the Council 
trast, (fo far to remove from the Principality the tlisbonour of being the only nation 
in Europe which ia without anything approaching to a scieatiflc history. 

It is hoped to lasne annuaily on© rmmber of the Series, The coet of eaoJi nam- 
bet- will, it is anticipated, tie about èL2m To ensure a continuity of publication. It 
ÎB tieo«8sarj to form a Permanent Capital Fmid, and this the Society of Cymmrodorlon 

ifaave resolved to do* This Fund, of which Sir John WilliamSi Bart,, Sir W, 
Thomas t«wis, Bart,, and Mr, Henry Owen, F.S.A., are the Trostees, will be under the 
control of the Council, but will be kept separate from the general fund of the Society, 
It «iU be applicable solely to the purposes hsreîn designated, and an account of 
Tcoeipto and ]»yments wilt be sabmitt-ed to each contributor. 
Tovrarda the expenses of poblication the Council have found themselves in a 
position to set aside, from time to time, from the Society's General Fund the sum ol 
£150, a contribution which they trust a large acce^ion of members to the r^mks of 
th# Society will flpeedily enable them to aagment. 

The Ootmcil conlidentLy appeal to atl Webb men for sympathy and help in thii 
really national enterprise, Weishmeo are proverbially proud of the antiquities of 
their land. To place the record of these antiquities within the reach of every Welsh 
itudent in an aGourate and intelligible form, and to enuble him to understand the 
growth of the national and individual life» is a work which should anile all Welsh- 

I men for the benefit of their oountrymeo, and for the honour of Wales, 
BUTE» Prmî4erU. 
E. VINCBNT KVANS» ^ûr^Urj, 
CTHMBODOfaOlf LtBBABIf, 
04, CaaKct^BY Laka, Lqmdoh, W,u. 
•*• Cheques may be sent to R VIKCEIiT EVAKS, Secretary to the 
HonouTEble Society of Cymmrodorlon, 64, Clxancery X.aii@» W.C,^ 
oro88ed '^Iiondon Joint Stook Bank, Î4inlted| to the ctedit <^t ^hsa 
G^nimrododon Beoord Series F\md:' 
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